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Chapter One 

How Jack came to Salthaven 

★ 

I t is not so long ago since these things happened 
to me and Jack. Not more than ten years. It 
seems longer. 

Vennables our name was—Jack and Jo Ven- 
nables—and I was Jo. I still am, if it comes to that, 
but I feel as though I were writing about someone 
else. 

You would never have taken me and Jack for 
brothers, and you would have been right, because 
we weren’t. A great many people, though, thought 
we were, because we lived together and did every¬ 
thing together. Even Jerry, our Irish setter, did 
not seem to know which of us he loved the more. 
He loved us both very much, from the day we got 
him out of the trap till the day Jack went away for 
good. But a lot happened between those two days. 

I never knew a time when there was no Jack 
about our house, but my mother did, and it was 
from her lips that I heard the story of Jack’s com¬ 
ing. Often of a winter’s night, when the wind was 
blowing up off the sea and rattling the windows 
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How Jack came to Salthavcn 

and shattering itself in loud explosions on the hill¬ 
top that rose steeply above our small house, she 
would tell us that story. I can picture her now sit¬ 
ting before the fire of apple-tree logs. Jack 
crouched on a cushion at one side and myself on 
the other, waiting for her to begin all over again 
the tale of which we never tired. 

“It was just such a night as this,” my mother 
said. “November—November 1914. It had been 
such a happy summer, and the autumn—well, 
since then I’ve never known an autumn so lovely. 
From the window there,” she said, pointing to 
where the curtains were snugly drawn, “I used to 
look across our garden where the Michaelmas 
daisies were as tall nearly as myself, and over old 
Grandfather Sparrow’s field, that was spiky with 
yellow stubble full of rooks. Beyond that the hill 
went up, sheeted with the gold of the leaves, to the 
pale blue of the sky. And I used to watch your 
father, Jo, sawing the logs for the winter wood-pile, 
with the red apples hung all about him on the 
trees. 

“It all seemed twice as beautiful because we 
knew that in villages just like our own across the 
English Channel war was loose. The apples were 
being shaken down by the shock of cannon; roofs 
were tumbling in; quiet homes like our own were 
flaring up at night and lying in the morning black 
and desolate. 

“The people who lived in those towns and vil- 
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How Jack came to Salthavcn 

lages were flying before the armies which ad¬ 
vanced across their country. We read about it in 
the newspapers. Old men and women, young 
women and children, in crowds that blackened the 


roads, moving on as quickly as they could, day and 
night, longing for safety, sobbing for a sight of the 
coast towns where ships would take them to 


England. 

“They marched with bundles under their arms, 
with babies clinging to their shoulders, with horses 
and donkeys and mules pulling carts piled high 
with their belongings. They were hungry and 
dead-beat, but they dared not stop; and every hour 
the great black river of them in the main road 
would be swollen with streams of new refugees 
flowing in from the byways. Children crying 
and wondering what it was all about; drivers shout¬ 
ing to urge their horses on; tired women, unable 
to stumble farther, falling out now and then and 
sitting dazed by the roadside; here and there an 
overloaded cart breaking down, blocking the road 
and adding to the confusion with a spill of old 
chairs and tables and crockery; and back behind 
them, urging them forward with its sullen mutter, 
the noise of the guns.” 

My mother stopped for a moment, gazing deep 
into the fire, which jumped to a blaze as Jack threw 
on a pine-knot. The wind whooped over our roof 
and ran howling up the hillside. Rain rattled like 
gravel on the window. 
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How Jack came to Salthaven 

“Well, you know. Jack,” said my mother, laying 
her hand on the thick black tangle of his hair, “you 
were somewhere in that sad procession. You saw 
the flames when your village caught fire; you 
heard those guns, and you rode through the night 
on a donkey-cart with geese gabbling and fowls 
clucking in crates beside you, and your mother 
trudging alongside. But you remember nothing 
about it. You were three years old, and you slept 
all the time. 

“She was very young, your mother, and very 
beautiful; and often, sitting in this chair where I 
am sitting now, she told me the story of that flight. 
Happily, the weather in Belgium was as lovely as 
it was here, but it was a terrible adventure, all the 
same, for they never knew, those poor flying 
families, when they would see their homes again. 

“Some of the old men, she told me, who had 
been left in charge of the flocks when the young 
men went to war, would not leave their charges 
behind; and you can imagine how that added to 
the turmoil and confusion of the roads. Sheep and 
goats and cattle mingled their cries with the racket 
of wheels and the shouts of the men who drove 
them forward; and none of them had any clear 
idea where they wanted to get to. Away from the 
advancing army; away from the flames which at 
night they could see pulsing in the sky behind 
them: that was all they thought about. 

“Some of them dropped out at places where 
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they had friends or relations. The tattered army of 
them had thinned a good deal by the time the 
coast was reached. Your mother was one of those 
who held on to the end. She had nowhere to go. 

“They reached England in their thousands, and 
they were sent to homes up and down the land. 
Many came to Bristol, and we in the villages along 
the coast here were asked if we could provide 
homes for some of them. Your father and I talked 
it over, Jo. He was just about to join the British 
Army, and he thought it would be fine company 
for me if a Belgian woman could come and live 
here. So the thing was arranged, and he ran down 
to Bristol in his car to bring Madame Daviot 
home. She was to bring her baby with her. 

“And that’s how you first came to Salthaven, 
Jack. It was an exciting day for me. The weather 
was bad. Rain blew up in gusts off the sea and the 
wind tore about in the garden, stripping the last 
few leaves off the trees and spinning them in the 
air like golden feathers. The air was so soaked with 
mist you couldn’t see the hill beyond old Spar¬ 
row’s field.” ' 

Jack gave a delighted shudder. The tale never 
failed to thrill him, especially on such a night as 
this, with the wind in the chimney and the rain on 
the roof. He hitched his cushion closer to my 
mother’s knee. “Yes?” he said. 

“Well,” my mother went on, “there was pre¬ 
cious little time for me to think about the weather. 
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How Jack came to Salthaven 

There were bedclothes to air and a fire to be laid 
in the spare bedroom, so that the visitors w r ou!d 
feel snug and welcome. I turned out all the French 
books we had in the house and put them in your 
mother’s bedroom, and I found a few late flowers 
to go in a vase there. I remember well—they were 
Michaelmas daisies and some branches of autumn 
leaves. 

“Then there was supper to prepare. Seven 
o’clock, Jo, your father said he’d be back, and so 
he was, very promptly. As soon as I heard the car 
stop, I ran to the door. The sea was pounding on 
the beach like great guns and the rain hissing on 
the garden path. Everything out there seemed a 
black wet confusion, and I felt glad that I had 
done all I could to make things cosy within for 
that poor soul. 

“Your father was a big strong man, Jo. He 
carried her up the garden path and dumped her 
down in the hall as though she were the week-end 
groceries; then he ran back and brought the baby. 
He put it in my arms, banged the door on us all 
and went to put away the car. 

“Then I turned to that poor woman standing 
there so white and beautiful and utterly lost- 
looking under the lamp hanging in the hall. I still 
had Jack in one arm; I put the other about her*and 
said: ‘You poor darling! Be at home.* 

“She didn’t understand my words, but she 
understood what I meant and she kissed me very 
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How Jack came to Salthaven 

shyly. Then I took her up to her room with the 
fire gleaming on the walls and a little cot ready for 
Jack beside the bed. ‘Jacques’ she always called 
you; but we got out of that long ago. I took off her 
coat and put some warm old felt slippers on her 
feet, and by that time Jo’s father had come in and 
we went down to supper. But not before I had 
drawn her into the other bedroom and showed her 
Jo, who was sleeping soundly, with his hair nearly 
setting the pillow alight.” 

Jack looked across and grinned at my freckled 
face and carroty topknot which certainly had lost 
nothing of its fire since the night my mother was 
speaking of. ‘‘Yes, sound asleep you were,” she 
said. “And it’s high time you were asleep to-night 
—the pair of you.” 

“Oh, please,” Jack pleaded. “You’re just com¬ 
ing to the sad part.” 

“Very well,” said my mother. “Put something 
on the fire, Jo. That’s better. Yes, sad enough, in 
all conscience. We did our best to cheer your 
mother up, and I am sure she did her best, too, to 
overcome the great sadness that was upon her. 
While I was about she would sew and knit, and 
even try to sing, but if ever I came into a room 
where she had been left alone, there she would be 
with her hands folded on her lap, gazing through 
the window upon the sea, and not looking at that, 
either, but at goodness knows what, 

“Then Jo’s father went away, and we two 
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women were left alone with you two boys. It was 
right in the depth of winter then; and many a long 
evening we spent together in the lamplight and 
firelight when you two had been put to bed. With 
my speaking a little French and her speaking a 
little English, we got on well enough, and I came 
to have a great affection for her. And I am sure she 
liked me, too. But things were too much for her. 
VVe learned that the war had swept over her vil¬ 
lage, wiping it off the face of the earth—the village 
which she had always thought of as the happy 
place where she had a home and a husband. 

“Then early in the new year came terrible news. 
Her husband had been killed. She wept bitterly, 
and kept on repeating that there was now no one— 
no one at all—now that her husband was killed. I 
tried hard to find out about her family; but that 
was all she would say: now there was no one. 

“She never recovered from the blow. She be¬ 
came paler and thinner, and her large black eyes— 
just like yours. Jack—became even more beautiful 
and more tragic. 

“And now, you boys, I'm going to wind up this 
sad tale. It's half-past eight and Jo's yawning." 

“My mother died,” said Jack. 

“Yes, your mother died." 

“And my father was killed," I said. 

“Yes, Jo; and your father was killed." 

“And you looked after us both ever afterwards," 
said Jack. 
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How Jack came to Salthaven 

“I did that,” said my mother. ‘‘Who else was 
there to do it? When the war was over and all the 
Belgians went back to their own country I had a 
lot of trouble to make the authorities leave you 
behind. You’d never believe the papers I had to 
sign. But what would have happened to you if you 
had gone back to Belgium I don’t know. En¬ 
quiries were made everywhere but none of your 
relatives could be found. So far as I have ever been 
able to discover, you have none. So there you are, 
Jack Vennables. Get off to bed. And you, Jo, too, 
or I’ll never get you up in the morning.” 

‘‘Good night,” said Jack. ‘‘And thank you. I 
love sad stories.” 

‘‘Do you?” my mother answered. “I don’t. Off 
with you!” 

Five minutes later we were in our cosy bedroom 
that looked out over the sea. We peeped through 
the curtains to see the light at the end of the small 
pier and to be sure there were no ships in sight that 
we ought to watch beating up to Cardiff or Bristol; 
then we dived gladly into our beds, and blew both 
together at the candle that stood on the table 
between them. 
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Chapter Two 


A Birthday Begins Well 


ell, that was a sad chapter, and thank 
\ A / goodness it’s over. Life, I assure you, was 
V Vnot a sad business for me and Jack; but 
you had to know how he came to Salthaven, how he 
came to be a member of our family; and that’s how 
it was. Neither he nor I remembered anything 
about a father, but we shared the most delightful 
mother in the world. 

It used to amuse us very much to hear her talk 
of what she called the old days, when Salthaven 
was, as she said, the quietest place in the world. If 
an aeroplane from Cardiff crossed the Channel and 
flew over our small red jumble of roofs, or if a 
solitary motor car found its way down to the bat¬ 
tered little road that we called the promenade, she 
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would loudly lament the quiet times when the 
doctor made his rounds on a grey cob and the most 
exciting sounds in the village were the wheels of 
dog-carts purring in and out of the yard of the 
Barley Mow. 

Goodness knows, Jack and I thought Salthaven 

quiet enough, and we both loved it and would not 

for worlds have had it different. Why the pleasure 

steamers from Cardiff ever bothered to call there 

we could not make out. So few people got off at 

Salthaven that it hardly seemed worth while; and 

the few that did never stayed. Most of them were 

walkers who struck off at once along the road 

that ran westward out of the village, climbed a 

steep hill, and plunged away into the Exmoor 
country. 

But we were glad the boats came. They were a 
welcome excitement for us, and we were always on 
the wooden pier to see them come in with a great 
dither of water that creamed and sucked and 
slapped on the piles. Sometimes we would get 
down on the piles as we saw the steamers coming. 
Down there, with curtains of seaweed hanging on 
in all directions, it was as cool as in a cave, grand 
on a scorching summer’s day; and we had screwed 
hooks high up in the piles so that we could hang 
our clothes above the welter of the water; and then, 
stripped and waiting, we would plunge into the 

foaming milk as soon as the paddle-wheels sent it 
churning in to us. 
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Fortunately for us, Captain Hancock, the pier- 
master, was a friend of ours; and though he pre¬ 
tended to be dreadfully annoyed, he never stopped 
our tricks. He was a grand old man, it seemed to us 
of a fabulous age, with a long white flowing beard 
that began right under his eyes, a white cap with 
heavy gold lace on the peak, and a red silk hand¬ 
kerchief of enormous size. 

I remember my mother saying that Captain 
Hancock must be at least eighty-five years old, 
and that Bill Oakum was, if anything, a little older. 
Bill Oakum was a mahogany-faced old fellow who 
always wore a blue jersey and had a fringe of 
whisker under his chin. He looked after the cap¬ 
tain’s house, a neat white place called “Hove 
To”, that stood on top of the hill. The figure¬ 
head in the garden had once been on a sailing 
ship that the captain commanded, and Bill kept 
the flowers bright around it and saw that the 
Union Jack was run up at appropriate moments on 
the tall white flagstaff. Bill never came down to 
the village; but from the garden you could see the 
pier-head, and the captain would semaphore his 
orders up to the house. Jack and I learned to read 
the signals and many a time they made us roar 
with laughter. One night we read: “Stand by. 
Oakum. Coming aboard. Pork and beans, 
7.30.” 

They were a queer old couple, devoted to one 
another; and though we never got to know Bill 
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Oakum well, we got on splendidly with the cap¬ 
tain. Really, he had very little to do, and I suppose 
he was glad of our company. Sometimes he would 
show us how to run the lights to the pier-head at 
night, and he put us up to many a handy trick 
with boats and sails. His own dinghy was always 
knocking about near the pier, and he allowed us to 
use it whenever we wanted to. Then we would 
row right out to sea, ship oars, and use the boat for 
a diving raft. Those were great days, lying on our 
backs on the water, looking up at the blue sky 
over the Bristol Channel or splashing round like 
porpoises under the shadow of the lovely green 
hill that sloped up steeply with Salthaven crouched 
humbly at its foot. 

So, as I say, life was not a sad affair for me and 
Jack. We were eleven years old the summer that I 
am particularly thinking of. Jack did not know 
exactly when his birthday was, and so, as he was 
roughly of my own age, the two birthdays were 
always celebrated together. The day was the first 

July, which came that year, as it happened, on a 
Saturday. 

That meant that there was no school to worry 
us, and I can assure you there was no need for my 
mother to bang on the bedroom door to awaken 
us that morning. It could not have been more than 
six o’clock when we were both leaning out of the 

bedroom window to see what the weather would 
do for us. 
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A Birthday Begins Well 

We were always lucky on birthdays, and that 
was no exception. It was a glorious summer morn¬ 
ing. There we were. Jack’s tousled black head and 
my fiery red one, hanging over the sweet-smelling 
jasmine that billowed out in a white cloud beneath 
the window, and stretched before us was the quiet 
yellow sand, and the sea, breathing as peacefully 
as though it were not yet awake, and the sun 
winking its great eye open with every promise of a 
day of endless fun. It looked as if all the world 
were shouting: “Many happy returns!” 

“Many happy returns, Jo,” said Jack. 

“Many happy returns. Jack,” said I. And then 
we danced about the room in our pyjamas, mine 
striped with blue and his striped with red; and 
then we put on dressing-gowns and beach shoes; 
and then, not caring whether we waked my 
mother, or Sally the maid, or anyone else—if there 
had been anyone, but there wasn’t—we tore like a 
whirlwind through the house, out at the front 
door, and down to the water. It was not as warm as 
you would have thought—it never is—but with 
no more than one “Ouch!” and one “Br-r-r!” Jack 
was in. He came up panting and yelled: “Dive! 
Dive, Ginger, and warm it up!” And as I dived he 
said “Sizz-z!” as he always did. Then we settled 
down to ten minutes* serious swimming and raced 
back home all aglow. 

There were three splendid presents that day. 
My mother’s did not come till tea-time. That was 
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her custom; her present had to wait till the candles 
were lit on the cake. 

The first came unexpectedly. We wandered 
down to the pier after breakfast, wearing the dis¬ 
reputable clothes that we loved to get into when¬ 
ever we could: grey sweaters and shorts; no hats or 
stockings, and old rubber shoes. Captain Hancock 
was already on duty, though what his duty was it 
was as difficult as usual to see. But he was very 
neatly dressed, with his brass buttons shining and 
his red silk handkerchief peeping from the breast 
pocket of his navy bluejacket. He was gazing out 
to sea through a telescope swivelled on a tripod. 

“Morning, messmates,” he called heartily as he 
turned and saw us. “And many happy returns of 
the day.” 

“Thank you, Cap’n, thank you,” we answered. 

“Not as I’d have knowed it was your birthday,” 
said the captain, “if that old mahogany monkey of 
mine, Bill Oakum, hadn’t been in Conybeare’s 
shop when your mother was ordering twenty-two 
birthday candles. ‘Twenty-two,’ says I, ‘there’s no 
one of twenty-two in Mrs. Vennables’s, but I’ll 
take my affydavy them two young salmon peelers 
is all of eleven years each.’ An* a grand sight that’ll 
be—twenty-two candles on a two-size cake.” 

“It will, indeed, Cap’n,” I said, and added im¬ 
pulsively: “I wish you’d come and see it, and eat 
some of it. We’d love to have you, wouldn’t we. 

Jack?” 
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“Yes, Cap’n Hancock, do come,” Jack pleaded. 
“Get old Oakum to look after the pier for 
once.” 

“Thank you, thank you hearty,” said the cap¬ 
tain, taking off his gold-laced cap, and with the 
hand that held it scratching the back of his 
head doubtfully. “It’s a temptation, a strong 
temptation, but I haven't been off this quarter¬ 
deck now for a mort o’ years; an' as for that old 
brass-faced barboon Oakum—well, I dunno, I 
dunno.” 

He looked at us dubiously; and then suddenly: 
“Why not?” he said; and immediately began 
making furious signals to catch the attention of 
Bill Oakum at “Hove To”. Presently we saw that 
aged salt appear, and Captain Hancock sema¬ 
phored: “Going on the bust. Be here 4 p.m. No 
back answers.” 

Then he turned again to us and drew us into 
the small shack that served him for an office at the 
end of the pier. “Something 'ere for you,” he said. 
“Presents.” Stroking his great beard importantly, 
he handed Jack a lovely model of a sailing-ship in 
a bottle. “All the way from Valparaiso she come, 
my lad,” he said. And to me he gave a fine old 
telescope. “Done with her now,” he explained. 
“But she was with me all the time in the Mary Lee . 
A fine ship, my boy—a lovely ship.” 

He blew his nose in his great red handkerchief; 
and we too felt rather overcome by his unexpected 
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kindness. So, thanking him briefly, we hurried 
away, Jack shouting: “As soon as you can after 
four, Captain/’ 
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Chapter Three 

And goes on Satisfactorily 

★ 

T hat was the first birthday present on that 
memorable first of July, and all the more 
welcome because unexpected. We went 
down to the beach and spent an hour spying out 
land and sea through the telescope. It was good 
fun, when the morning steamer from Cardiff hove 
in sight, to read her name while she was a great 
way off and to see, as clearly as if it were under 
your nose, the way the prow cut the water and sent 
it curling back like shavings under a plane. 

We waited, as we always did when we had a 
chance, to see who would come ashore. There was 
the usual small group of walkers with rucksacks on 
their backs—men in shorts and girls in bright- 
coloured jerseys; and all save one party of three 
moved promptly away, as they always did, as 
though our dear village of Salthaven were not 
worth a moment’s notice. 

Then we went home with our possessions, and I 
tell you we entered the house very quietly indeed. 
The Haven, Salthaven, was our address, and at the 
Haven there were not many laws. My mother was 
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not a fidgety sort. She was not for ever asking 
where we had been, or where we were going to, 
or what we had been up to. Even that terrible* 
trouble of so many boys, bringing mud into the 
house, did not worry us; and I’m afraid that if it 
had not been for Sally, the maid,even our hands and 
faces would not have been very closely inspected. 

But at the Haven there was one law, and we 
treated it all the more respectfully because it stood 
almost alone. No Noise between Ten and One! 

I suppose boys of eleven are never very clear 
about how the bread and butter comes into the 
house; but Jack and I knew in a vague sort of way 
that it came from the books that my mother wrote. 
She wrote every morning between ten and one, 
and woe betide Sally if she banged a door or 
dropped a frying-pan during those sacred hours! 

So we crept back to the Haven that morning as 
stealthily as Indians on the trail; and I must try 
and make you see the house as I saw it then in the 
July sunshine, and as I saw it so often afterwards. 

It was away on the western outskirts of the vil- 
lage. The promenade, which was never more than 
a badly kept road running in front of a few shops 
and the Barley Mow public house, had petered out 
to nothing more than a pebbly footpath, hardly 
wide enough for two people to walk abreast. On 
the right of it was a tangle of briars which gave us 
good blackberries in the autumn, and through 
which Jack and I had tunnelled a way to the short 
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drop down to the beach. On the left was The Haven. 
A tall hedge of fuchsia grew inside the white 
wooden fence. Beyond that was a short lawn that 
Ben Bollard, our handyman, kept wonderfully 
close and green. A rosebed was in the middle of 
the lawn and on each side was a border full of old- 
fashioned flowers: hollyhocks at the back, and a 
whole range of things—delphiniums and red-hot 
pokers, lavender and snapdragons—coming down 
smaller and smaller to the pansies at the front. 

There were two bow windows in the white front 
of the house, and over them were two flat bedroom 
windows. Climbing roses and jasmine smothered 
the walls and a very enterprising geranium had got 
up to the red tiles, which were rippled like sand 
when the sea has gone out, and was making a spurt 
for the ridge of the roof. 

A wide path went along the side of the lawn to 
the garage at the far end of the back garden. There 
was no car in the garage now; there had been none 
since my father’s day; and it seemed to me it must 
have been a very small car, anyhow, to get along 
the narrow path that came to The Haven. The 
garage was now nothing more than a toolshed, 
where old Bollard kept rollers, mowing machines 
and all sorts of junk. 

Our back garden was nothing but an immense 
lawn. There was a small terrace along the back of 
the house, and fruit trees ran down each side of the 
lawn. There were none at the end. We kept that 
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open so as to have a view across Old Sparrow’s field 
to the hill beyond. We never cut this lawn till well 
into the summer, because in the springtime it came 
up thick with snowdrops and daffodils, jonquils 
and bluebells, a magical little meadow with the pink 
and white of the fruit blossom on either side of it. 

Well, that’s the outside of The Haven as I re¬ 
member it: nothing grand, but, it always seemed 
to me, a place full of beauty and happiness. It was 

cosy inside, ruddy with firelight in the winter, 

• • « — 

airy in the summer, with bird-song and flowers 
and the sea always for company. 

That summer morning, as we crept in through 
the front gate, we saw my mother sitting at her 
desk in one of the front windows. The window was 
thrown up and we saw her head with its hair as red 
as my own—but a lovelier sort of red, mind you, 
cut short like a great chrysanthemum—bending 
over her paper. She was wearing a kind of smock of 
the green colour that beech-leaves are when they 
first come out. We longed to show her the ship and 
the telescope and to tell her that we had asked 
Captain Hancock to tea, but we just stole quietly 
on as though we were going into church and she 
were something in a stained-glass window. 

Upstairs, the two front rooms belonged to me 
and Jack. Our bedroom was over the room where 
my mother wrote; our playroom was next to it, so 
that our footsteps would not disturb her while she 
worked. 
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We had not been there five minutes before 
something began to happen that had never hap¬ 
pened before. We saw that the party of three 
people—two men and a girl—who had come off 
the Cardiff steamer had made their way along the 
beach and had now camped down right at the bot¬ 
tom of the tunnel that Jack and I had made 
through the briars. They had an immense amount 
of stuff with them, as well as an Irish setter pup. 
One of them brought a big flat stone and put a 
gramophone upon it. Another gathered driftwood 
and started a fire. The girl unpacked crockery and 
a kettle, bottles of water and tins of food. Every¬ 
thing they did needed to be accompanied by loud 
shouts and bursts of laughter, and Jack and I fell 
to wondering how much of this sort of thing my 
mother would stand. We should hear enough about 
thegood old quiet days after this! 

We had not long to wait. Presently the picnic 
party had got the kettle boiling and had spread 
empty tins and paper all about their camp.Then 
we saw them pour out the tea and fall to on their 
sandwiches. I suppose the meal made them feel 
very gay, for one of them put on a gramophone 
record and a noisy song burst on the air. They all 
joined heartily in the chorus, and even the pup 
pointed his nose to heaven and supported them to 
the best of his ability. That made them laugh more 
noisily than ever,and the girl shouted: “Keephim at 
it, George, keep him at it!” And George did his best. 
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Then vve heard the front door fling open and 
saw my mother tearing furiously across the lawn. 
Standing a-tiptoe to gaze over the fuchsia hedge, 
she poured out a storm of excited language which 
made me and Jack dance with joy at the window. 
We had only heard her do it once before, but we 
knew she was very good at it. “Go on, go on!” Jack 
exclaimed under his breath. “Let ’em have it.” 

They all stopped their noise except the pup. 
The gramophone was switched off, the singing 
ceased, and three very surprised faces appeared 
through the brambles. From the fuchsias on one 
side and the brambles on the other sharp words 
were exchanged, and how it would all have ended 
I do not know if Police-Sergeant Badger had not 
come along with his slow heavy step at that mo¬ 
ment. He stood in the path, pulling at his mou¬ 
stache, while from the hedge on either side words 
stormed at him. Then he said something about 
“creatin’ a noosance”, and the picnic party began 
to pack up. 

All this time the excited pup had kept up his 
doleful howl. That seemed too much for one of the 
men—a great brute in a yellow beret. He let out a 
kick, shouting: “Oh, shut up!” And the pup, with 
a sharp yelp of pain, took to his heels and ran. 
“Go, and good riddance,” snarled the man, and 
went on with his packing. 

“You beast!” Jack shouted, and my mother, 
striding back across the lawn, her face flushed, 
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looked up sharply and said: “That’ll do. You be 
quiet till one o’clock.” So we waited till calm had 
settled on the scene once more, then went out, 
buried the tins, burned the paper, and wiped out 
all traces of the unwelcome visitors. 

When my mother appeared at one o’clock, she 
was as cheerful as ever, and neither she nor we men¬ 
tioned the trippers. She was charmed with the 
presents Captain Hancock had given us, and de¬ 
lighted that we had asked him to tea. 

The old fellow turned up as though it were an 
occasion of great ceremony, though, goodness 
knows, at The Haven we were a free and easy com¬ 
pany. When Sally came in with the cake, gor¬ 
geously glowing with its twenty-two candles, he 
rose and bowed solemnly towards it, as though it 
were a sacred emblem in a religious procession. 
Then he bowed again towards my mother as she 
took her seat at the table, and only when everyone 
else had sat down did he pull in his chair and spread 
his great red handkerchief carefully upon his 
knees. 

It was a grand tea-party, so cosy and intimate 
with just the four of us, and me and Jack all on 
edge to know what Mother’s present was going to 
be. She had said nothing and we would not have 
asked her for worlds. Jack and I were given a knife 
each to cut the cake, he standing on one side of the 
table and I on the other. My knife went through 
the pink icing with a lovely scrunch, and I took 
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care that the captain got a piece that had not been 
dripped on by candle-wax. 

The old man rose and held up his cake as though 
it were a wineglass and he was about to propose a 
toast. “Well, my young messmates,” he said, 

here s wishing you luck, and wishing luck to the 
present company one and all. One cake with 
twenty-two candles makes it seem like as if you 
was twins, sharing all things equal. And like twins 
you have been, to my certain knowledge since the 
day I remember so well, ma’am, and you do, too, 

when Jack first came to Salthaven. So may it ever 
be. Amen.” 

Hear, hear, Captain,” my mother cried heart¬ 
ily; and Jack and I, though this speech made us feel 
rather solemn, said: Thank you, Cap’n Hancock. 
Thank you very much.” 

Well, now',” my mother said, when at last we 
had done w'ith the cake and tarts, the bread and 
butter, the strawberries and cream, “I assure you, 
Captain, these boys have been marvellously pa¬ 
tient. Here we are at half-past four in the afternoon 

^ aven f yet asked me what my present is.” 

Ah,well, saidthecaptain,“theyknowtheyw'on’t 
beleftin thelurch—not by you, ma’am,not by you.” 

We all strolled out through the french windows 
on to the little terrace behind the house; down the 
steps to the long lawn; and towards the garage in 
the far corner. 

‘‘I wonder”, said my mother, “why Ben Bol- 
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lard has been keeping those sacks over the garage 
windows these last few days?” She hailed the old 
fellow who was busy with his lawn-mower. “Here, 
Ben, take those sacks down from the garage win¬ 
dows and open the place up.” 

Ben hobbled away with a grin, and before we 
had reached the corner he had opened the door, 
cleared the windows, and revealed a glint of some¬ 
thing apple-green through the glass. 

At the same moment Jack and I began to smell 
a rat. We broke away from my mother and the 
captain and ran shouting towards the garage. 

“What is it?” 

“It’s the present!” 

“Look, Jo, look! It’s a—it*s a-” 

“It’s a caravan! A green caravan!” 

“Oh, Mother!” 

Speechless with surprise and admiration, we 
stood gazing while old Ben Bollard tugged gamely 
at the shafts and dragged out on to the path what 
seemed to me the loveliest caravan my eyes had 
ever rested on. Green it was, with little scrolls of 
red and gold here and there. A chimney rose 
through the roof. There were two windows on 
each side, and at the windows were the handsomest 
lace curtains, their middles squeezed in with shiny 
brass clasps. The windows were clean as crystal; 
the knob of the door was as bright as a great dan¬ 
delion; and when we had turned that knob, opened 
the door and peeped inside, we could not refrain- 
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from rushing back and embracing my mother who 
stood smiling on the lawn with her quaint com¬ 
panions beside her: the captain on the right and 
Ben Bollard on the left. 

For we had seen bunks with blankets! We had 
seen a swinging oil lamp and a real fireplace! We 
had seen chairs, a table, crockery, a red geranium 
blooming in a pot! We had seen—oh, what hadn’t 
we seen? Enough to drive us mad with excitement. 

“Is it ours?” Jack cried, hardly able to believe 
that this proud and splendid thing could come 
within the range of birthday presents. 

“Yes,” said my mother. “It’s yours and Jo’s; 
and I hope you’ll let me share it sometimes.” 

“It must a’ cost a mort o’ money, ma’am,” said 
the captain, staring solemnly. 

“Not so much as you’d think,” my mother 
answered. “All the craze now is for motor cara¬ 
vans, so I got this cheap, second-hand, and had it 
done up. Motors! Catch me caravanning to the 
stink of petrol!” 

“Ay, ma’am, give me the old days, too,” said the 
captain, “the days when a ship ’ad wings. The Mary 
Lee was a flier, ma’am, a flier, and a lovely ship.” 

We all crowded up the steps into the caravan 
and found that the five of us could move about in¬ 
side without standing on one another’s toes. 

“We’ll have to hire a horse when we want to go 
for a journey,” said my mother. “I can’t afford to 
keep one all the time.” 
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The captain sat on the back steps that led to the 
door. “I could imagine the ’orse is ’itched up now, 
ma’am,” he said, “an’ me siftin’ ’ere dreamin’ 
through the countryside and playing a tune now 
an’ then on my accordion. I brought it with me, 
ma’am. I thought the boys might like a tune on 
their birthday.” 

“Yes, give us a tune by all means. Captain Han¬ 
cock,” said my mother; and the captain went 
blithely back to the house for his accordion. My 
mother, Jack and I sat inside the caravan; old Bol¬ 
lard perched himself on the shaft as though he 
were in charge of the horse; and Captain Hancock, 
comfortable on the back steps, played us some 
shanties that recalled his old sailing days. And we 
all imagined, as we listened to the rise and fall of 
the music, that the green caravan was under way, 
that we were moving peacefully through the 
countryside with foxgloves and campion and 
honeysuckle in the hedges, and on our right hand 
the blue smudge of the sea never out of sight. 



Chapter Four 

And Ends Splendidly 

★ 

At last Captain Hancock was gone and the 

Z_X caravan had been thoroughly explored. 

X-Every drawer had been opened a dozen 
times; the sheets and blankets had been pulled out 
of the bunks, examined, folded again and put 
back; the small oven alongside the fireplace had 
been inspected and approved. We had sat ourselves 
at the table to see how it felt and, with the win¬ 
dows covered, had lit the paraffin lamp, which 
didn't smell but gave a lovely light. 

I think there was nothing we did not handle, 
from the cups and plates and saucers, which had a 
neat design of forget-me-nots, to the books which 
were tightly packed on a small shelf over the table. 
Thank goodness, The Wind in the Willows was 
among them! The table was hinged to the wall. 
You could let it down, and that almost doubled 
the room in the caravan! 

But now we had to abandon these delights. With 
regret we helped Ben Bollard to push the caravan 
back into the garage; we saw him lock the door, 
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put the key in his pocket, and shuffle off towards 
his cottage near the Barley Mow. 

What a grand birthday it had been! Not only 
satisfying in itself but with such promise of good 
times to come! For Jack and I felt that we should 
not now rest content until the green caravan was 
on the road, rumbling along wherever our fancy 
guided it. 

I can assure you we had plenty to talk about 
that night, and as it was only six o’clock and bed¬ 
time was not till half-past eight, we thought we 
might as well ramble as we talked. There was a 
thin place in the low hedge at the bottom of the 
garden, and through it we could get into Farmer 
Sparrow’s field. He never objected so long as we 
kept to the edge and did not trample the grass 
when it was ready for cutting. 

It was ready, I remember, that evening. Any 
morning now we might wake up and hear the gay 
churr of the machine and see the broad swathes 
going down and lying so still that they seemed 
glad of rest after the ceaseless agitation of the 
summer. 

But that day the field was all dancing colour 
under the long rays of the sun which made the 
thousands of dog-daisies shine like coins of snow 
and painted the trembling spires of the sorrel as 
red as blood. It was a fine field. All along the 
hedges where we walked there were scabious and 
meadowsweet and tall buttercups, and the air was 
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full of the stifling scent of elderberry blossom. 
It hung in great flat bunches, the colour of Devon¬ 
shire cream. 

“Won’t it be grand, Jo,” Jack cried, “when we 
draw our caravan up for the night under a hedge 
like this, and hobble the horse, and cook the 
supper!” 

It would, indeed; and talking of such delights, 
we came to the end of the field and to the fringes 
of the wood that rose beyond it, covering the 
flanks of the great hill which closed the outlook 
from the back windows of The Haven. 

Now we were on dangerous ground. Right on 
the crest of the hill, but completely hidden by trees 
in summer, was a grand house, and the woods were 
part of its estate. Pheasants were reared here, and 
plenty of notices were about to tell you that tres¬ 
passers would be prosecuted. I suppose that made 
the woods all the more attractive to me and Jack; 
and many an afternoon we spent lying on warm 
moss where the sun had found its way through a 
chink in the trees, keeping so still that the phea¬ 
sants walked right by us, the cocks more beauti¬ 
fully coloured than you would imagine, unless you 
saw them as we did then, with the sun right on the 
ripple of their necks. 

Sometimes, too, in the wood we were excited by 
the furtive smell of fox; and once we saw the little 
red fellow go as quietly as a cat down the path, his 
bushy tail trailing behind him in last year's leaves. 
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He stopped, looked back, and saw us. The next 
moment, almost without a sound or movement, he 
just wasn’t there. His mask had split to show us his 
teeth for a second, and whether it was a knowing 
grin or a snarl we could not say. 

Altogether, we loved the wood better than any¬ 
thing else in Salthaven, except the clear green 
depths that you could slide into under the pier 
when the day was warm. The wood had its draw¬ 
backs. There was Huxtable, the gamekeeper, who 
was always wandering round in breeches and leg¬ 
gings, an old tweed coat and hobnailed boots, with 
a gun under his arm; and there were traps. It was 
the traps that alarmed my mother; and the only 
secret we ever had where she was concerned was 
that we never told her when we had been to the 
wood. 

There we came that birthday evening -and threw 
ourselves down on our favourite bank of moss 
which was so placed that a gap in the trees gave us 
a fine lookout over the village spread below us. 
There were the dumpy cottages, some washed in 
pink and some in white and some in primrose. 
There was the beach—not much of it now, for the 
tide was nearly full; and straddling out from beach 
to water was the little wooden pier. Away to the 
left we could see the excursion steamer, which had 
been down Channel to Clovelly and Ilfracombe, 
puffing along over the calm blue to pick up the few 
passengers who were assembling on Salthaven pier. 
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I had with me the telescope that Captain Han¬ 
cock had given me that morning, and we amused 
ourselves scanning the pier and bringing the 
people on it up into the wood so that it seemed you 
had only to reach out your boot to kick them over. 
Suddenly I spied the party who had picnicked 
that morning on the beach in front of the Haven. 
7 here was no mistaking the dreadful yellow beret 
that one of the men wore. I now saw that he had 
a guitar, too, and that he was plucking at the 
strings. He and his companions had their mouths 
open and were evidently singing. It was strange 
to see all that and hear nothing. 

But what interested me more than anything else 
was that the red Irish setter which they had driven 
away in the morning was still not with them. I told 
Jack about it, and he too gazed through the tele¬ 
scope. “I couldn’t sing like that if I’d lost a dog, 
could you, Jo?” he asked. 

“No, I couldn’t,” I said; and I wished that my 
mother had been even more savage than she had 
with that heartless crew. 

However, there was nothing to be done about it. 
The light was fading. The steamer came in with 
portholes gleaming along her white hull. She lay 
to the pier for a moment and we caught the faintest 
rumour of her great paddles thrashing the water 
as once more she glided away. We watched her go 
m a fine graceful curve, turn stern-on, and dimin¬ 
ish to a spot of light on the darkening water. 
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“Come on, Jack,” I said; and reluctantly 
rose. The grandest day must end at last. 

We had hardly paced a yard when Jack sud¬ 
denly gripped my arm. “What’s that?” he whis¬ 
pered, turning his gaze uphill. 

I too had heard it: a whimper, like a child cry¬ 
ing softly. It came again as we stood still, listening. 

“Better go and see,” I said. 

Cautiously we scrambled up the hill, the fear of 
gamekeeper Huxtable in our hearts every time a 
twig snapped or a stone rattled downwards. We 
had climbed about twenty yards when we came 
out on to a rough pathway through the wood and 
we stood up with relief to look about us. Our re¬ 
lief ended quickly, for there, with his gun under 
his arm and a sour smile on his face, was Huxtable, 
looking down at something that made us both cry 
out with dismay. Still uttering the sad sobbing 
sound that had called us to the spot, the Irish setter 
pup was standing on three legs, dragging at the 
fourth on which a trap had snapped its iron 
jaws. 

Our cry brought the gamekeeper wheeling 
round. 

“Ho! Three trespassers!” he said, the grin 
broadening on his face. “Long time since I had a 
haul like this.” 

> Jack and I were speechless. Fear of Huxtable 
and agony at the plight of the pup tied our 
tongues for a long time. At last I could be silent 
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no longer. “Oh, please, Mr. Huxtable, take him 
out of that trap!” I cried. 

“He didn’t oughter’ve got into the trap,” 
Huxtable answered grimly. “And you didn’t 
oughter’ve got into these woods. As for getting 
him out of the trap, why, he’d bite my bloomin’ 
’and of? if I went near ’im. Look!” 

And sure enough when Huxtable approached 
the dog and bent down to it, the distracted crea¬ 
ture bared its teeth and uttered a terrifying snarl. 

“Well, what can you do about it?” Jack cried. 
“You can’t leave the dog there. Show me how to 
open the trap. I’ll do it.” 

“No good, my little hero,” Huxtable said with 
a sneer. “There’s only one way to settle ’is ’ash, 
and that’s this.” He tapped his gun, raised it to his 
shoulder, and pointed it at the dog. “Settle ’is ’ash 
all right,” he said, “and then we’ll deal with you.” 

“Don’t! Don’t shoot!” I screamed, and Jack was 
gathering himself together as though to hurl him¬ 
self upon the grinning gamekeeper when a quiet 
voice spun us all round. 

“Put down that gun, Huxtable,” it said. 

Our sudden turn brought us face to face with a 
tall man whose approach had been soundless over 
the damp leaf-mould of the path.*A fair mou¬ 
stache curled up over his lips; his eyes were blue 
and merry; and his old tweed clothes gave him a 
friendly look. He took a pipe from his mouth and 
spoke again. 
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“Don’t you know how to handle a dog, Hux- 
table?’’ he said. “If you don’t, it’s time you began 
to learn.” 

“Sorry, Colonel,” Huxtable muttered. “I 
thought as ’is injuries might make shootin’ ’im 
the best thing to do.” 

“What do you know about his injuries? You 
haven’t looked at him,” the colonel answered with 
some warmth. “Stand aside.” 

He went up to the setter, murmuring soothing 
words. “Good boy! Good boy, then! Good old 
feller!” 

The pup stopped whimpering and licked his 
hand. 

“Now come and open the trap,” he ordered, 
and Huxtable hastened to obey. 

The pup’s injured hind leg hung limply as the 
colonel gathered him into his arms, but he 
allowed it to be handled gently as the colonel 
looked it over. 

“I don’t think the bone’s broken,” he an¬ 
nounced; “but some of the ligaments are badly 
torn. Here, Huxtable, take him. Give me your 
gun. He won’t bite.” 

Huxtable coloured, and took the setter care¬ 
fully. 

“Get him away home. I’ll follow and deal with 
him. See that everything’s ready.” 

Huxtable crunched away, and the colonel, put¬ 
ting his pipe back in his mouth, looked at us 
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severely. “My name’s Drake,” he said. “These 
woods belong to me. Might I ask what you’re 
doing in them?” 

“Well, sir,” said Jack, hastily, “it being our 
birthday, you see. . . .” 

“ Our birthday, both of your birthdays? Are you 
twins?” 

“No, sir, a sort of brothers, and we’re both 
eleven but not twins.” 

“A sort of brothers, both eleven, but not twins. 
Dashed if I know what you’re talking about, boy,” 
said the colonel, scratching the lobe of his ear 
dubiously with the stem of his pipe. 

“No, sir. It’s a long story, sir. . . 

“I should think so, but I’ve got no time to listen 
to it. Have you got a dog?” 

“No, sir,” I shouted, “but we’d love one, 
wouldn’t we, Jack?” 

Jack agreed fervently. 

“Where do you live?” asked Colonel Drake. 

We told him and he made a note in a pocket- 
book. 

“Good,” he said. “When that pup’s right you 
shall have him.” 

We shouted our thanks. 

“One thing more,” said Colonel Drake, looking 
hard at Jack. “When Huxtable had his gun pointed 
at the dog, what were you thinking of doing?” 

“Jumping at him,” Jack answered briefly. 

“Mm! I thought so,” said the colonel. “Well, 
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take my advice. Don’t jump at men with guns in 
their hands. By the way, you know you’re tres¬ 
passing here, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” came a whisper from both of us. 

‘‘Well, in future you can trespass as much as you 
like. Mind the traps. Nasty things.” 

We were too speechless to answer. Slinging 
Huxtable’s gun over his shoulder, the colonel 
strode away, smoking contentedly. From a dis¬ 
tant brake a spaniel came with a wild tearing of 
undergrowth and settled down to jog happily at 
his heels. 

Jack and I looked at one another. 

“A dog!” he cried. 

‘‘The Freedom of the Woods!” I shouted. 

“What a birthday present!” we exclaimed to¬ 
gether; and seizing hands we danced on the wood¬ 
land path. 
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Charley Chaffinch Introduces Himself 

* 

H alfway through the next week Old Spar¬ 
row’s field was mown. Every room in our 
house was filled w'ith the heavenly scent 
of the hay, and what with that and the fresh sea 
scent as well. The Haven was a good place to live 
in. Last thing at night as we lay in bed the two 
scents came mingled through the window, and 
they were the first thing to touch our senses when 
we woke in the morning. 

We had some fine times helping to toss and turn 
the hay, and on the Saturday we spent the whole 
day helping with carting. It was the first time we 
had been allowed to do that, though as long as I 
could remember we had done the tossing. 

But at eleven I suppose a boy really begins to 
be of some use, and Jack and I, wearing nothing 
but shoes and grey flannel shorts, laboured all day 
in the sun, raking the hay into piles. Down along 
the row of piles the great hay-wain would come— 
a splendid contraption painted red and green and 
yellow, drawn by an enormous patient horse 
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whose ears stuck through a straw hat decorated 
with poppies. Young Sparrow, who must have 
been fifty years old, was up aloft, and the labour¬ 
ers would take our piles on their forks and send 
them to him with one lusty heave of their huge 
brown arms, and he would arrange them neatly 
and trample them down in the wain. 

Jack and I tried heaving, too; but we were no 
good at that. It was easy enough to get the piles 
together with a rake, but their weight was no 
joke. 

We took it in turns to go on top of the loaded 
wain to the corner by the barns where Old Spar¬ 
row himself was working hard on making the rick. 
Bumpy exciting rides they were over a few fields 
that looked as flat as pancakes when you gazed 
down on them from the hills; but another matter 
when the towering wain, with its load like a vast 
untidy nest, swayed onward as a galleon might 
sway through a wallowing sea. As we went through 
the gates the trees on either hand clawed at us and 
tore handfuls out of our cargo, but what abun¬ 
dance there was in that one glorious field of Old 
Sparrow’s! You could tear and tear, and you 
might as well try to clean the beach by taking one 
pebble a day. 

“Wo-ho!” Young Sparrow would shout when 
we came to the barn, and the horse would stop 
but never a horse could I see, buried up there in 
my nest that smelled of the summer. 
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Then the hay that had taken so much trouble to 
load had to be unloaded again, Young Sparrow 
standing up on the top of it, an old felt hat bat¬ 
tered down on his head, forking away and tossing, 
tossing, tossing to Old Sparrow, who wore an even 
older hat, and jumped and pressed upon his rick, 
spry as an ancient goblin. He was a grand weather¬ 
beaten old man, stuck all over with hay—hay in 
his hat and his hair and his beard; and his clothes 
were thick with grass seed, as though someone 
had been after him with a gigantic pepper-pot. 

‘Grand day for stacking, boy; grand day for 
stacking!” he piped every time I appeared; and a 
grand day indeed it was, with the sun raining 
down and the swifts like blue-black bolts hurling 
themselves with mad cries between earth and sky. 

I did not loiter to see all the wain unloaded. I 
hurried back to get on with my own job, for I had 
to take this seriously, seeing that Old Sparrow 
was paying me a shilling for my work and my 
niother was to bring out my midday meal so that 
I could eat on the job like any other labourer. 

That, I think, was the most enjoyable part of 
the day. It was nearly one o’clock when Old 
Sparrow gave the order to cease work, and he and 
Young Sparrow, whose beard was nearly as long 
as his father’s, came sauntering from the barns to 
a shady spot in the corner of the hayfield. The 
labourers jammed their forks into the rich earth, 
and came up, their faces red and shining with sun- 
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light and exertion, their knotted muscles rippling 
under skin like rough brown tussore silk. Jack and 
I looked rather anxiously to our own arms, but 
I’m afraid they did not make a very good show 
in that company. 

So there we all sat under a bank, with bees in 
the dog-roses over our heads, and there was my 
mother clambering through our own particular 
gap in the garden hedge and coming towards us 
carrying two red handkerchiefs knotted round 
two dinners. I felt a bit nervous lest she should 
have brought something too elegant; but she knew 
just what she ought to do on an occasion like that. 
The handkerchiefs contained nothing but great 
hunks of bread and slices of cheese. So we had just 
what everyone else had, except that we drank 
milk while the men drank cider. 

There was a bit of a rise to Old Sparrow’s field. 
It pushed us up high enough to give us a glimpse 
of the sea; and whenever I think of Salthaven, 
now that I have left it, it is as likely as not that I 
think of it as I saw it then; the group of sunburnt 
men munching contentedly under the hedge; 
the wood rising behind us and the great field 
stretching away from our feet, half-cleaned up 
and greenly shining, half-littered still with 
tumbled hay; and beyond that the sea miracu¬ 
lously blue with a couple of leisurely tramps loung¬ 
ing upon it as though storm and stress were things 
unknown. 
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Perhaps that moment is the more sharply bitten 
into my mind because it was then that we first 
heard about the circus, and from the coming of 
the circus so many things had their beginning. 

It was Old Sparrow who raised the matter. lie 
finished his dinner with a long swig of cider, 
smacked his lips heartily, and began with a jack¬ 
knife to cut thick twist into his palm. He charged 
his short clay pipe, and when he was filling the air 
with blue pungent smoke, he leaned back bliss¬ 
fully, his arms folded across his chest. 

“Lucky thing”, he said, “that ’er’s finished this 
week. I can let ’er now for the circus.” 

You can imagine how we cocked our ears at 
that! There was little excitement in Salthaven 
save such as we provided for ourselves; and the 
idea of having a circus here in Sparrow’s field, 
right behind our back windows, was almost more 
than w f c could credit. We bombarded the old man 
with questions, and he told us that it was indeed 
true: the circus would be opening that day week 
and he had been lucky enough to let his field for 
the purpose. He was almost as excited about it as 
we^were ourselves, and the knowledge that two 
elephants were part of the show almost caused him 
to bubble over. “Ay, elephants,” he said, “great 
big beasts out of Afriky with leather all over ’em 
thicker’n my winter boots and with ears like 
piicemcn’s capes. They’ll need ’igb tents to 
’commodate they!” And he shook his head slowly 
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to and fro as though he could hardly believe the 
wonders of the world he was living in. “ ’Igh 
tents,” he repeated. “ ’Igher’n the big rick.” 

We were turning these things over in our minds 
when, as if to make us realize how very near they 
were, a visitor arrived on the scene. Although Jack 
and I were accustomed to get into Sparrow’s field 
through the gap in our own hedge, there was 
another way. A narrow lane turned off from the 
broken-down promenade near The Haven and 
came between this field and the next. A gate from 
the lane to the field was near where we all lay 
happily relaxed after our hard morning’s work. 

Suddenly the quiet was broken by the racket of 
a motor bicycle which had turned off the front 
and was bumping up the deeply rutted lane. As it 
drew nearer we heard a high-pitched voice shout¬ 
ing above the noise of the engine: “Wo-ho, the 

old mare! What ho, the Brooklands track! Ride 
’er, cowboy!” 

The engine stopped with a final explosion, and 
there was a sound as though it had thrown its rider 
into the ditch. The next moment a cheerful grin¬ 
ning face looked over the gate and an impudent 
voice shouted: “Where’s Sparrer? Where’s me old 
cock sparrer?” 

We were all rather surprised, and for a moment 
no one spoke. We just sat there in our quiet 
country way, sizing up the new-comer. His dress 
was the first thing to catch my eye. He had on a 
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cap, checked with large squares of black and 
white, its enormous peak pulled down very much 
to one side of his face. His jersey was horizontally 
striped with wide rings of black and red. It made 
me think of a wasp who had turned out to play in 
the wrong team’s colours. He wore no coat. Old 
flannel bags and shoes of a bright lemon colour 
completed the young man’s costume. 

As no one spoke to him, he seemed to make up 
his mind to be as patient as we were; so he climbed 
on to the gate, took a jews’ harp from his trousers 
pocket and began to strum a tune. His face was 
thin, but there was a cheerful cheekiness about 
him that kept him from looking sour. He pulled 
off his cap and stuffed it up his jersey, revealing 
very oily black hair done into a curl as neat as a 
sausage slantwise on his forehead. • ✓ 

“Well,” he shouted again, when he had finished 
his tune, “where’s Old Sparrer? Who killed Cock 
Robin? And if yer want to know who I am, I’m 
Charley Chaffinch of Sampson’s Circus, an’ I’ve 
come to ’ave a look at this field.” 

There was something about Charley Chaffinch 
that made it impossible to be cross with him, how¬ 
ever rude and disrespectful he might seem. He 
leapt down from the gate, put the jews’ harp into 
one pocket, took five small balls from the other, 
and began what seemed to us a dazzling display 
°f juggling, keeping all five balls flashing in the 
air and ending up by catching them in his cap and 
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clapping them smartly upon his head. “Charley 
Chaffinch of ’Oxton,” he shouted, “an’ if yer 
don’t know where ’Oxton is, thank yer bloomin’ 
stars. And now, wot abaht a bit of the old doings? 
Wot abaht a spot of the old wet and dry?’’ 

We gathered that the old wet and dry meant 
something to eat and drink, but unfortunately for 
Mr. Chaffinch there was not a crumb or a drop left. 
So I proposed to Old Sparrow that Jack and I 
should run Charley across to our house. There 
would be plenty of time for him to look at the 
field later. I must confess that this was not mere 
good nature on my part. I selfishly wanted to have 
all to myself for a while this magic person who 
actually belonged to a circus and could juggle five 
balls more cleverly than I could juggle two 
pebbles on the beach. 

Old Sparrow agreed. “Any time you like, Mr. 
Chaffinch,” he said; and Charley replied gaily: 
“Righty-o, me old cock sparrer” as he set off 
with me and Jack towards the house. 

“What ho!” he cried, tossing one of the coloured 
balls to a great height and catching it with his hand 
behind his back. “Better than ’Oxton, this.” 
“Where is Oxton, Mr. Chaffinch?” I asked. 
“What yer mean—Oxton?” he answered. 
“There ain’t no such place as Oxton. There’s an 

H to it.” 

“Oh—Hoxton, is it?” I said. “Well, where’s 
Hoxton?” 
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’Oxton,” said Charley, “don’t yer know 
where ’Oxton is? ’Oxton’s in London. All the 
sparrers are the same colour in ’Oxton. Oh, a nor- 
ful place, ’Oxton. Why, ’ere I’ve seen sparrers 
yellow, and wiv red breasts, an’ wiv blue wings— 
every sort of bloomin’ sparrer you can imagine. 
But dahn there in ’Oxton they’re all the bloomin’ 
same—little brahn fellers that can’t sing fer nuts.’’ 

“What do you do in the circus, Mr. Chaffinch?” 
Jack asked. 

“Lummy, ask me what I don't do,” Charley 
answered with a snort of disgust. “Ask old Samp¬ 
son if he ain’t got a bargain in this bright and 
bonny boy from ’Oxton. Why, there ain’t nuffink 
I don’t do, from cuttin’ the elephants* toe-nails 
wiv the edging shears to sewing up the tents where 
the nice little boys ’ave slit ’em open to ’ave a 
squint for nix. I takes the money and I grooms the 
’orses. I polishes the brass an’ I paints the caravans. 
I looks after miles of electric wire an’ I lays dahn 
the tan in the ring. I’ve got ter go an’ arrange the 
layout of a field like wot I’m doin’ now, an’ I’ve 
got ter be there to see as everything moves in as 
slick as a greased eel. An* all the time you’ll ’ear 
ole man Sampson bellerin’ ‘Chaffinch, Chaffinch, 
Chaffinch’, like it might be. a seal bellerin’ fer 
’errings. In general, yer might say as Charley 
earns ’is keep. Leave it at that, me old cock 
soarrer.” 

M 

My mother was as delighted to see Charley 
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Chaffinch as we were ourselves; she always seemed 
delighted to see anybody, so long as they weren’t 
dull. She planted Charley down at the little white 
table that was on the terrace, and soon she had 
brought him a plate of cold beef, a loaf to cut at as 
he wished, some pickles and a pot of tea. He fell 
to with great gusto, perfectly at ease, and my 
mother sat and talked to him about Hoxton, 
which, it seemed,she had visited a good many times. 

“Sat’day nights in the winter, missus—that’s the 
only time I regrets ’Oxton,” said Charley. “Dahn 
at the ole ’Oxton Baths—eh? I could do a neat bit 
of footwork.” 

And Charley leapt up from the table, and, with 
one arm defending his face, made vicious cuts with 
the other at an imaginary opponent, showing us 
his neat footwork at the same time. 

‘‘Fancied myself a bit, missus, at one time. I’m 
not so bad now. Might be useful in an argyment.” 

‘‘I’m sure you would, Mr. Chaffinch,” said my 
mother, pouring him some more tea. “Boxing’s 
very useful to anyone. These boys’ll have to learn 
soon. I wish you could teach them.” 

How surprised we should have been had we 
known that before many weeks were over Charley 
would indeed be teaching us. But not more sur¬ 
prised than we were at what happened when the 
meal was over. 

“Any good at ju-jitsu, Mr. Chaffinch?” my 
mother asked. 
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“What yer mean?” 

“Well, you rush at me and try to knock me 
out.” ) 

Charley looked as though he did not like the 
job, but obediently he rushed. We saw him sud¬ 
denly rise in the air, go over my mother’s shoulder 
and land full length on his back. 

“Mother!” Jack and I cried in one breath, filled 
with admiration. “How d’you do it? Show us!” 

“Not now,” she answered, laughing. “You 
don’t know half my tricks yet. Off you go and get 
on with your job.” 

“Me too,*.* said Charley Chaffinch, with some 
eagerness. “I’d better see about quarters for them 
elephants.*’ 




Chapter Six 

Sampson s Super Circus 

★ 

D uring the week that followed, Jack and I, 
| for the first time in our lives, regretted that 
our bedroom looked out on to the sea. 
Till now, it had seemed an arrangement that 
could not be bettered. To lean out of the window 
on a summer night, long after you were supposed 
to be in bed, and to see the red and green lights of 
the shipping moving up and down the Bristol 
Channel, or in the winter to lie snug while the 
rollers hammered the beach so that the house 
shuddered as the wind roared over the roof: these 
had always seemed things that made the front of 
the house the only part to be in. 

But the knowledge that the circus was to be in 
Old Sparrow’s field changed all that, and we 
pestered my mother until she agreed that we could 
move into the back room. As she always insisted 
that, if you could do a thing for yourself you must 
not expect other people to do it for you, Jack and 
I had a gay time turning out that old boxroom and 
taking our beds in there. 
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We took possession on the Friday night, and, 
what with the strangeness of the room and the 
excited state we were in, it was some time before 
I managed to sleep. And no sooner had I done so, 
it seemed, than a sudden waft of cold air told me 
that the bedclothes had been switched off and a 
punch in the ribs made me aware that Jack was up 
and about. 

I growled sleepily, let out a kick at him, and 
asked: “What’s matter?” 

“They’ve come!” he shouted excitedly. “At 
least they’re coming! Get up, you lazy beggar.” 

He rolled me with a bump to the floor, but I 
was awake before I reached it. “Is the circus here?” 
I exclaimed, leaping to my feet and rushing to 
join him at the window. “Where are the elephants?” 

The elephants were not yet to be seen; but a 
great change had come over the face of Old 
Sparrow’s field. Though it was only five o’clock, 
as we learned from the cracked notes of the church 
bell, a scene of fervent activity was spread before 
us. Half a dozen caravans had already taken up 
their places in one corner of the field. Wagons 
piled high with canvas were creaking up the lane. 
Men with mallets were fixing tent-pegs; horses 
were being released from shafts and led away to 
*he horse lines. The brisk morning air was full of 
shouts and joyful racket; and a great fire suddenly 
burst out under an iron bar that rested upon two 
uprights and supported a row of pots and kettles. 
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The caravan chimneys smoked away quietly, 
sending their plumes up in the still air before the 
face of the wood. We could see Charley Chaffinch 
running hither and thither, his red and black 
jersey looking very gay; and we could hear him 
shouting his orders to each new arrival. 

A vast steam engine, drawing a whole train of 
trucks, was chugging up the lane, very slowly, for 
if there was an inch of space to spare on either 
hand, that w'as all. 

“How on earth do they think they’re going to 
turn that into the field?” Jack demanded. 

“Goodness know's,” I said. “Let’s go down and 
see.” 

So we flung on our clothes and in no time at all 
were swishing through the dew r y grass of the field. 
What a morning it was! The sun was up and a 
couple of larks were filling the air with song. 

‘Hark at ’em!” said Jack. “Sparrcrs can’t sing 
like that in ’Oxton, I’ll bet.” 

“Oo’s talkin’ abaht ’Oxton?” demanded Char¬ 
ley Chaffinch, swinging round. “Oh, it’s you two 
cockalorums, is it? Blimey, your blinkin’ ’eads 
don’t arf match the old jersey!” 

We strolled along w'ith Charley tow-ards the 
gate, and soon discovered that getting the train of 
wagons into the field presented no difficulty to 
him. Sitting up in the steam engine, w'hich was 
decorated like all the wagons it pulled with the 
legend “Sampson’s Super Circus”, was an indi- 
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vidual oozing with oil. His trousers were shiny 
with it, his bare arms were streaked and stained 
with it to the elbows; his face was a shining mask 
of it, with white eyes peering through. 

“ ’Eave ’er up a bit. Snowdrop,” Charley 
shouted; and Snowdrop grinned, seized an oily 
rag with which he mopped his face and hands, and 
did something that caused the engine to snort and 
shudder and move slowly forward. Charley en¬ 
couraged him with frequent shouts till the engine 
was well past the gate and the last wagon just 
beyond it. “Wo-ho, Snowdrop!” he shouted then; 
and, consulting a wrist-watch, he added: “Five 
thirty-two. According to my skedool Ranji and 
Nawab ought to be ’ere. And so they bloomin’ 
well are! ’Ow’s that for organization. Snowdrop? 
On the blinkin’ minute! ’Ow’d you all get on 
without Charley—eh, me lad?” 

We looked up the lane, and there, swinging 
along in the sunshine were Ranji and Nawab, the 
two great elephants, loose-skinned beasts coloured 
like dull pewter. Their trunks swayed to and fro, 
snatching from the hedge the handfuls of hay that 
had been torn from Sparrow’s wain. 

“Come on, me ’ansums,” shouted Charley 
Chaffinch. “Ain’t yer light on yer feet! Like a pair 
o’ blinkin’ grey’ounds.” 

And now the wagons that made up the train 
behind the steam engine were all uncoupled each 
from the others, and Ranji and Nawab pulled 
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them one by one into the field as though they were 
toy railway trucks. 

Jack and I stood looking on, deeply impressed 
by Charley’s command of the great animals. With 
his check cap slanted as usual over one eye and a 
cigarette hanging from his lip, he walked cockily 
round them and talked to them as though they 
were human beings. 

When all the wagons were in, he shouted: “Nah 
then—Nawab—Ranji—up these fellers”; and to 
my amazement the brutes suddenly extended 
their trunks towards me and Jack. We were both 
alarmed and began to back away, but Charley 
cried: “Stand still! They won’t ’urt yer! ’Ave a 
ride!” 

I don’t mind confessing that I did not like it, 
but I set my teeth and stood quite still. Ranji’s 
trunk wrapped itself round my waist with a light, 
firm pressure. Then I found myself whisked off 
my feet, brought up in a great curve through the 
air, and dumped securely on a broad leathery back. 
I looked round, a little breathless, and saw Jack 
mounted alongside me. We exchanged a rather 
sheepish grin; and then Charley Chaffinch yelled: 
“Allez! Allez! Allez!” and Ranji and Nawab be¬ 
gan to amble forward. 

How I stuck on I do not know. There was no¬ 
thing to grip, and Ranji’s progress was just like 
that of Old Sparrow’s hay-wain: a wobbling, wal¬ 
lowing affair, with this difference: that in the 
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wain you had the soft hay to sink into, but on 
Ranji’s back you seemed to be on a great grey 
boulder. 

However, it did not last long. We were carried 
across the field to that big fire of which I have 
already spoken, and there Charley commanded 
the elephants to kneel. It was not easy to keep on 
when they did that, I can tell you! But I managed 
it somehow, and then slid to the ground. 

Charley called a man who led the elephants 
away to their breakfast, and then he shouted: 
“Snout! Snout! Wot abaht a bit o’ the old doings!” 

Snout came slouching out of a caravan that stood 
near: a very pig-like boy with white eyelashes and 
a regular snout of a nose. 

“Jump to it, me lad!” Mr. Chaffinch ordered. 
“An’ these young gen’lemen is takin’ breakfast 
wiv me. Lor’ lummy! Ain’t you awake yet? I 
never see such a boy for sleep.” 

Snout blinked, rubbed his eyes, and yawned. 
“On’y ’ad ten hours last night,” he grumbled. 
“Never can sleep when we’re on the move.” 

“You’d sleep through a blessed earthquake,” 
Charley complained. “You stir up yer pins, me 
lad, an’ let’s ’ear the music of a bit o’ bacon. 
Pronto!” 

There was a log near the big fire, and we all sat 
down on it while Snout, still yawning and rubbing 
his eyes, made tea, fried bacon, and cut bread. “I 
was dreamin’ about geese last night, Mr. Chaf- 
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finch,” he said. “There was millions an’ millions 
of ’em flying through the sky, and their feathers 
kep’ on droppin’ out and droppin’ out till there 
was a great pile of ’em as deep as an ’ouse. An’ I 
lay down in the middle of that there pile, an’, 
lummy, didn’t I ’ave a sleep!” 

“Look ’ere, Snout, me lad,” Charley answered, 
“I’m dreamin* abaht bacon, an’ if my dream don’t 
soon come true-” 

“A’ right, a’ right,” Snout answered in a tired 
voice, forking the browned rashers out of a pan. 
“I wish I was a saint on a tomb, I do; then no one 
couldn’t disturb me no more.” 

With a last mighty yawn he went back to the 
caravan, and we settled down to enjoy our meal. 

“Wot a specimen!” said Charley Chaffinch with 
deep disgust. “Lor’ love a duck, if ’e’d on’y lived 
in ’Oxton, ’e wouldn’t grumble abaht bein’ up on 
a mornin’ like this. ’E’d want to run abaht like I 
do, singin* glory alliloolicr. ’Ark at them two 
sparrers up there! Don’t ’ear ’em singin’ like that 
in ’Oxton.” 

It was indeed a glorious morning, and Charley’s 
two sparrows, which happened to be skylarks, 
filled it with song. They trembled against the blue, 
from which all the mist was now gone. The grass 
was drying quickly and the early chill had been 
chased out of the air. As we sat there taking the 
last gulps from our enamel tea mugs. Jack sud¬ 
denly shouted: “HalloI There’s Colonel Drake!” 
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And sure enough there was the colonel, dressed 
as carelessly as when we had last seen him, strolling 
towards us. He was puffing at a briar pipe and 
swiping at grass tufts with an old ash stick. The 
red pup, with the least trace of a limp left in his 
leg, was at his heels. 

We were surprised and pleased to see him; but 
our surprise was nothing to the surprise of Charley 
Chaffinch. He suddenly dumped his mug on the 
log, shouted “Comp’ny, shun!” and leapt to atten¬ 
tion. We rose, too; and the colonel greeted us with 
a wave of his stick. 

“Carry on. Stand easy,” he said; and Charley 
slackened down from his stiff attitude. 

“Taking a stroll before breakfast,” the colonel 
explained, sitting among us on the log, “and I 
must say I didn’t expect to see you. Chaffinch, or 
these young fellers, either.” 

“Wot abaht a cup o’ tea, sir, like wot I used to 
make yer in the old days?” asked Charley. 

“Good!” said Colonel Drake heartily; “I’d be 
glad of it, Chaffinch. Charley was my batman in 
the war, you know,” he explained to Jack and me. 

Charley jumped to his feet and bawled “Snout!” 
and poor old Snout came once more stumbling out 
of the caravan, blinking in the sunshine like an 
owl. “I no sooner shut my eyes-” he com¬ 

plained. 

Charley seized him by the scruff of the neck, 
got a hand on the seat of his trousers, and up-ended 
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him. He carried him to a zinc bath of cold water 
and dipped his head three times. 

“Nah, then,” he said. “Nah can yer keep 
awake? Don’t let me catch yer going back to bed 
to-day.” 

Snout swallowed a mouthful of water and splut¬ 
tered horribly. Charley threw him a towel and 
shouted: “Tea! Pronto!” And soon the colonel 
was provided with a steaming mug. 

“So you’ve joined a circus, eh, Chaffinch?” 

“Yes, sir,” Charley answered; “and I bloomin’ 
well runs it, too. If it wasn’t for me, the ’ole 
blinkin’ auction would be as sleepy as Snout.” 

“Thought you were going to be a prize fighter,” 
said the colonel. 

‘‘So did I,” Charley answered. “I thought so all 
right till they brought me out of a swoon one night 
in ’Oxton. A coupla sledge-’ammers on the ear, a 
charge o’ dynamite under the jaw, an’ the kick of 
a mule in the ribs. That’s what I got that night, 
sir. Oo, I was a han’some boy! Rainbow's rahnd 
me eyes, ears like musherooms, a nose swelled up 
like Snout’s—an’ couldn’t I ’ear the sparrers 
singing! I ’eard ’em all right in ’Oxton that night! 
So I give it up. Not but wot I’m pretty ’andy still, 
mind you. But not a perfessional. No more o’ that 
for Charles. That’s a nice li’l dawg, sir.” 

“It is,” said Colonel Drake. “Come here, 
Jerry!” 

The pup, who had been taking a drink from the 
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zinc bath, came up swaying the long plume of his 
tail. He was in beautiful order now, blood-red, 
and combed down like silk. The colonel drew his 
long ears through his fingers. 

“I’m sorry to lose him,” he said, “but I intended 
to bring him along to you boys to-day. However, 
you can save me the trouble and take him now.” 
He drew a paper out of his pocket. “Here’s his 
licence. All in order till next January.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Jack, taking the licence; 
and I, bending over Jerry’s collar, shouted: 
“You’ve put our name on, sir! Oh, thank you so 
much!” 

“Let’s see,” said Jack; and he too bent down to 
read the inscription, graved in tiny letters on the 
brass of the collar: 

“Jerry. I belong to Jo and Jack Vennables 

(sort of twins) 

The Haven: Salthaven.” 

We both burst out laughing; and Jerry, excited 
at the row, leapt up, trying to lick our faces. 
Then I shouted: “Jerry, Jerry! Come on!” And I 
tore away towards the gap in the hedge, Jerry 
barking happily at my heels. 



Chapter Seven 

Princess in Distress 

★ 

J ack and I had another breakfast, of course, 
when we got in, and a highly excited meal it 
was, what with the tales we had to tell my 
mother about Ranji and Nawab, Snout and the 
colonel, and with Jerry jumping up for bits all the 
time. We could hardly believe that the lovely 
fellow was all our own every bit of him: eyes 
like brown velvet, a tail like a banner, legs fringed 
like the edge of a fine shawl. 

But there was no doubt about it; and, best of 
all, there was no doubt that he took to me and Jack 
from the first. When we went out into the garden 
after breakfast, he made no attempt to bolt, but 
hung about our heels till we should be ready for 
fun. 

My mother advised us not to go into the show 
field again: we might be in the way; so we sat on 
the terrace and watched the transformation going 
on under our eyes. Sideshows sprang up under 
awnings striped in red and white; swing-boats 
were ready to soar into the air; a great roundabout 
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was put miraculously together from hundreds of 
pieces; and, most thrilling of all, the central tent, 
a vast white pavilion, billowed up in the very 
middle of the field and on the ridge of it pennons 
of gay colour caught just enough wind to flutter 
an invitation to the joys which the tent would 
contain. 

The air was full of the smell of trampled grass 
and the sound of hammers and mallets, and 
through the telescope we could see Snowdrop, the 
oily engineer, twisting away at nuts and bolts with 
a vast spanner. 

It must have been just on noon when a splendid 
cavalcade turned off the promenade into the lane 
between the two fields. It was a caravan, coloured 
the bright yellow of buttercups, drawn by six pie¬ 
bald horses, harnessed two abreast. Boys dressed 
like jockeys, each with a different coloured silk 
shirt, sat on the three horses to the left. They came 
up the lane at a brisk trot, and as they approached 
the gate one of the boys raised a long coaching 
horn to his lips and blew a gay call. 

Then we saw Charley Chaffinch run to the gate 
and swing it open, and we heard his shout: “Way 
there! Way for Mr. Sampson!” 

So this was the great Sampson himself. As the 
six piebald horses were being unharnessed and led 
away to the horse-lines, Charley dashed to the 
back of the caravan and opened the door. 

An extraordinary figure came down the steps 
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with slow dignity. Through the telescope I could 
pick out every detail: the enormous body, so fat 
that it was difficult to see where the legs ended and 
the stomach began; the tiny feet shod in boots with 
brilliant toes, dove-coloured cloth uppers and 
buttons; the grey trousers with a broad stripe of 
black braid down the sides; the black frock-coat 
pulled so tight that it looked as though it might 
burst asunder, scattering a hail of buttons, at any 
moment. There was a white camellia in Mr. Samp¬ 
son’s buttonhole. On his head was a tall grey top¬ 
per, and between the topper and the bright scarlet 
of his tie was a face like an immense Dutch cheese, 
ornamented with moustaches waxed to long fine 
points. 

I laughed so much at the sight of Mr. Sampson 
that Jack insisted on taking a turn at the telescope; 
and it was he who saw and described the next part 
of the comedy. 

A girl as small and neat as Mr. Sampson was big 
and unwieldly came to the top of the steps, and 
tripped down like a fairy. Her father—for so we 
afterwards discovered Mr. Sampson to be—re¬ 
moved his hat gravely and held it against his bosom 
with his white-gloved left hand while with the 
right he helped her descent. Then she put her 
small arm through his, and, with Charley Chaf¬ 
finch coming behind like an officer at a review, 
they gravely paraded the ground and inspected 
everything. Now and then Mr. Sampson would 
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raise his silver-headed ebony stick and point out 
something which caused Charley to dart away, 
setting this or that right. It was an impressive 
performance. 

Sampson’s Super Circus was to open that after¬ 
noon at three, but we had not to wait till then for 
the fun of the fair to begin. At two o’clock the 
steam organ concealed in the heart of the great 
roundabout began to grind out a tune; the people 
in the cokernut shies began to yell; and some 
trippers from Cardiff were trying their luck with 
air rifles, aiming at celluloid balls dancing in the 
spray of a fountain. I suppose if it had not been 
for those trippers from Cardiff, Sampson’s Circus 
could not have lived in Salthaven for a week. But 
special trips were run, and charabanc loads of 
people came in from the surrounding villages and 
from Clevedon and Minehead, and even from as 
far away as Bristol. 

By half-past two Charley Chaffinch, wearing a 
uniform as bright as a major-general’s, was stand¬ 
ing at the entrance of the main tent, shouting: 
“Walk up, walk up, ladies and gentlemen!” and 
by a quarter to three Jack and my mother and 
myself had accepted his invitation and had taken 
our places at seats right on the ringside. 

All Salthaven had turned up. The vicar was 
there with his Bible class, and Old Sparrow had 
come in his Sunday clothes, which included a re¬ 
markable tall hat that everybody said he had 
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bought to be married in fifty years before. Young 
Sparrow was there, too, and all the farm labourers. 

Mr. Sampson, dressed just as he had been when 
he got out of his caravan, entered the ring 
promptly at three o’clock, smoking a long cigar 
and carrying a whip decorated with a bow of 
white satin. He raised his tall hat and bowed in all 
directions, flicked the ash from his cigar, made 
his whip crack like a pistol shot, and the show 
began. 

Half a dozen clowns rushed into the ring, yell¬ 
ing “Here we are again!” and among them I was 
pleased to notice our old friend Snout. His white 
suit frilled all over with red, and the heavy paint 
upon his face, made a pretty good disguise, but 
the shape of his unfortunate nose and the strange 
whiteness of his eyelashes gave him away. Besides, 
we should have known it was Snout because, 
while all the other clowns were dashing heartily 
about, banging one another with bladders and 
making the tent ring with their shouts, he gave a 
great sigh, fell down full length on the tan, and 
went sound asleep. 

Then the rest of the clowns came up and tickled 
his nose with feathers and hit him hard with bal¬ 
loons, and felt his pulse and tested his heart; and at 
last one of them tiptoed up to Mr. Sampson and 
whispered: “He’s dead.” 

“Nonsense,” shouted Mr. Sampson. “Bring me 
a whiskey and soda.” And a bottle of whiskey and 
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a siphon of soda-water were brought on a tray. 

Then Mr. Sampson poured out the whiskey, 
squirted soda-water into his glass, tossed off the 
drink, and finally turned the siphon on Snout, who 
woke with a yell and began to run and shout 
“Here we are again!” with all the others. 

At intervals all through the afternoon Snout 
would fall down and go to sleep; and though horses 
leapt over him, and Ranji and Nawab brushed him 
aside with their trunks, and jugglers bounced 
tennis balls on his stomach, and wrestlers fell upon 
him with tremendous impacts, nothing would 
break his repose till Mr. Sampson cried “Bring me 
a whiskey and soda!” when Snout, waiting to hear 
no more, would leap up and remain awake for 
another five or ten minutes. 

It was a good show, and it must have been nearly 
five o’clock when Mr. Sampson, swelling with 
more than usual importance, shouted that the star 
turn of the afternoon would now be given: a 
riding display by the Princess Samsonia, bareback 
on an untamed Cossack horse. 

The horse dashed alone into the ring: a lovely 
cream-coloured creature with arched neck, red 
nostrils, and a tail flowing out in a graceful stream 
behind it. A spire of shining bells rose between its 
ears, and now and then, tossing its head proudly, 
it set them ringing like silver. 

“Authentic sleigh bells,” announced Mr. Samp¬ 
son, indicating them with his whip, “that have 
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been pursued by wolves across the frozen wastes 
of Siberia.” 

He laid the lash tenderly along the pony’s flank. 
It made a few turns of the tan alone, and then the 
Princess Samsonia, wearing a ballet skirt that made 
her look as though her tiny body rose out of a great 
dandelion clock, leapt into the ring. She was the 
little girl we had seen come out of the caravan with 
Mr. Sampson. “Houp-la!” she cried in a shrill 
screaming voice, and with a light vaulting leap she 
was on the back of the racing pony. 

She stood upright, balancing easily on her silken 
dancing shoes. Now she stood on one leg, now on 
the other; then, dropping easily to the ground, she 
would rush across the ring, intercept the pony on 
the other side, and be up again as easily as I could 
vault a gate. 

We all clapped heartily as the pony ran quicker 
and quicker and the Princess Samsonia’s antics 
became more and more daring. Finally, all the 
clowns rushed into the ring, carrying chairs and 
paper hoops. They placed themselves at intervals, 
standing on the chairs and holding the hoops high. 
Then the princess began her really exciting work, 
leaping through the hoops with a great tear of 
paper and coming down each time neatly on the 
pony’s back with her call of “Houp-l&!” 

All went well till she came to the last hoop. She 
didn’t get cleanly through that one. Her foot just 
grazed the wood of the hoop, and that caused her 
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to come down uncertainly. She swayed desper¬ 
ately for a moment, clutched at the air, and went 
backwards over the pony’s tail. 

A gasp of excitement and dismay was heard all 
through the tent, and as the Princess Samsonia 
rose gamely to her feet there was a burst of 
applause. Then she doubled up with a little moan 
and sank to the ground again. 

Someone seized the pony and led him away. 
Mr. Sampson shouted: “Ladies and gentlemen, 
the princess is not seriously hurt. The performance 
is concluded.” 

Looking back anxiously over their shoulders, 
people began to go, but my mother and the local 
doctor, who happened to be present, joined Mr. 
Sampson bending over the white huddled figure 
in the ring. All the clowns, too, began to collect, 
their painted faces looking comically pathetic now 
there were no smiles on them; but Charley Chaf¬ 
finch, coming briskly in, bundled them all away. 

“Aht of it, mates,” he said. “You cawn’t do no 
good, so *op it and leave the job to them as can.” 

Fortunately, the job was not so serious as it 
looked. 

“No bones broken,” announced the doctor, “but 
she’s badly shaken up and bruised, and there’s a 
good deal of muscle strain. I should advise you to 
see that 6he lies up for a week, Mr. Sampson. That 
ought to put her quite right again.” 

Mr. Sampson’s huge red face was smitten with 
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despair. He stood still, perspiring heavily, and 
gazing at his daughter as though she were at 
death’s door. “Poor child! Poor child!” he said 
tragically. ‘‘If only her mother were alive! Who 
will give her the care she ought to have?” 

‘‘No difficulty about that, Mr. Sampson,” said 
my mother brightly. ‘‘Let her come home with 
me—-just through the hedge at the bottom of the 
field.” 

She took Miss Sampson’s hand in hers and asked: 
“What do you say, darling? You’ll be able to lie in 
the garden every day and see the show, and your 
daddy can come in and out just as he pleases. 
Would you like that?” 

The child looked at my mother and smiled and 
nodded her head; and Mr. Sampson, with a pro¬ 
found bow, said: “Madam, I can never thank you 
enough. If a father’s gratitude-” 

“Father’s fiddlesticks,” my mother replied 
cheerfully. “We’ll be glad to have her. Don’t let’s 
stand here talking. Who’s going to carry her?” 

“Oo d’yer think?” cried Charley Chaffinch, 
leaping forward. “W’y, ’im as does all the work in 
this blinkin’ circus. Come on, me little *un. Let 
Charley be yer untamed Cossack ’orse.” 

And, kneeling down, Charley had the feather¬ 
weight child placed upon his back, and with many 
a joke to cheer her, carried her tenderly down the 
field and through the gap in the hedge. 



Chapter Eight 

Mister Nobody 

★ 

T he gap in our hedge became nearly as wide 
as a gate during the week that followed. 
Mr. Sampson’s huge body was thrusting 
through it every time he had a moment to spare, 
and Jack and I were kept busy removing burrs 
from his remarkable trousers. He always picked 
up half a dozen as he came floundering through 
like an elephant through a thicket. 

And when it wasn’t Mr. Sampson it was some¬ 
one else. Never did an invalid spend a more cheer¬ 
ful week than Miss Sampson spent at The Haven. 
She lay propped up in the garden on a long wicker 
chair and at her side was a table with a great jug 
of cool lemonade. Now there would be Charley 
Chaffinch to see her, cheering her up with his 
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juggling tricks; and how the boats managed to 
get on and off the pier that week I do not know, 
for Captain Hancock spent hours in the garden, 
playing the accordion and telling stories of his life 
in foreign parts. He was most beautifully polite, 
being firmly convinced that Miss Sampson was a 
real princess. He always bowed very low on leav¬ 
ing and said: “Good afternoon, your royal high¬ 
ness.” He enjoyed it so much that we had not the 
heart to tell him the truth. 

Occasionally, in order to show his devotion, 
Snout would come and fall fast asleep on the grass 
at Miss Sampson’s feet; or Snowdrop, the engineer, 
would come across, wiping his hands on a bit of 
oily rag, and grin as he told her that the “old 
injin” was going fine. 

She accepted all this homage as calmly as though 
she were a queen; and it was only when my 
mother was about that she seemed to be a very 
little girl. My mother had a busy week of it, for 
there were lotions to be applied and all sorts of 
other nursing work to be done, but she only 
laughed and said she liked it. 

But No Noise between Ten and One remained 
as firm a rule as ever. When my mother told Mr. 
Sampson about it he gave the stiff sort of bow that 
was the only sort his stomach permitted, and said: 
“Your wishes are my commands, madam.” Two 
clowns, who had nothing to do at that time of day, 
were posted at the gap in the hedge to keep out 
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intruders during the sacred hours; and one morn¬ 
ing* when there was a regular epidemic of neigh¬ 
ing in the horse-lines, Mr. Sampson was seen talk- 
ing angrily to the grooms and threatening to dis¬ 
charge them all if they could not keep order. 

The exciting week came to an end all too soon. 
On the Thursday night we looked out of our win¬ 
dow for the last time at the caravans standing silent 
about the field when the show was over, at the 
glow of lamps through their windows and the 
quiet drift of the smoke up the face of the wood. 
We listened for the last time to the distant whinny¬ 
ing of the horses and to Mr. Sampson’s voice bel¬ 
lowing “Chaffinch! Chaffinch!” through the dusk. 

The next day chaos fell upon the field. Every¬ 
thing that had so gaily gone up began to come 
down again, and by the time we got home from 
school in the afternoon the first of the caravans 
had already set out on their westward journey. 

Miss Sampson was in good health and spirits 
again. Her father came to take her away. He had 
tea with us in the garden and presented us with a 
free pass to visit Sampson’s Super Circus at any 
time and in any place. 

Charley Chaffinch came in later to wish us good¬ 
bye. He was out of his major-general’s uniform 
now and wearing the old red and black jersey. 

Well, cheerio, me old cock sparrers,” he said. 
“Any time yer in ’Oxton look up me old gal an* 
tell ’er I’ll be wrifin’ at Christmas.” 
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Then off he dashed, shouting that he had ten 

men’s work on his hands. 

The next morning we got up very early, hoping 
that some vestige of the circus would still be left. 
But there was nothing at all: nothing but the 
familiar sight of Old Sparrow’s field, looking 
rather depressed and down at heel after the rough 
treatment of the last week. But it is marvellous 
how a field recovers. Five or six days later there 
was nothing whatever by which you could have told 
that Sampson’s Super Circus had come and gone. 

This, I suppose, is the place where I ought to 
tell you of a queer thing that happened during 
those five or six days—two queer things, indeed, 
that seemed to me, even at the time, to have a good 
deal to do with one another. 

The first happened in Colonel Drake’s wood. 
It was some time since we had been there. Now 
that we had permission to go whenever we liked, 
the temptation was not so great as it had been; but 
one evening, when my mother had gone to Bristol, 
intending to stay the night and leaving us in 
Sally’s charge, we made up our minds to take a 
turn there before going to bed. It was late. Accord¬ 
ing to all the laws we should have been asleep an 
hour ago; but I’m afraid we did not take Sally as 
seriously as we ought to have done; and when we 
set out the moon was already clearing the edge of 
the wood and turning the great expanse of Spar¬ 
row’s field into a vast floor of dull silver. 


Mister Nobody 

It was thrilling to be out at such an hour, and to 
be walking through a world so different from the 
one of every day. We did not talk much; every¬ 
thing was so quiet that quietness fell naturally 
upon us, too; and all the little sounds of the mid¬ 
summer night touched our hearing with an extra¬ 
ordinary clearness. We could hear the sea dragging 
the pebbles over the beach, and an owl calling as 
he cruised along the high wall of the wood, a few 
beetles droning in the air, and the quick squeaking 
of bats wheeling awkwardly about the hedgerow. 

The woods were as still as death and as dark as 
anything you can imagine. The moon would not 
get through that great canopy of leaves even when 
high overhead, and she had only just begun to rise. 
But Jack and I knew the w r ood almost as well as 
we knew our own garden, and once we had struck 
the path it was not long before we found ourselves 
in our favourite nook with the sea and the village 
before us. 

And lovely the sea was that night, with a lane of 
moonlight on it; and lovely the village was, too, 
with all the pale-washed houses caught by the 
light, a window here and there making a square of 
deep orange in the general pearliness. 

We sat down on the moss, enchanted by the 
scene, spread out there before us as though it were 
a stage in a theatre, while we remained in pro¬ 
found darkness. 

After a while, Jack said in a whisper: “I don’t 
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ever want to go away from Salthaven, Jo. I think 
it’s the most beautiful place in the world.” 

“So do I,” I said, speaking as quietly as he did; 
“but all the same when I grow up I’d like to 
travel and see all the places Captain Hancock has 
seen, and come back here now and then, and come 
back for good when I’m an old man like he is.” 

“I wonder-” Jack began to answer; but 

what he wondered I do not know to this day; for 
suddenly I clapped a hand over his mouth and 
whispered; “S-shl” 

The quietness of the wood was broken by the 
sound of footsteps. They were on the rough path 
by which we had come, and they were moving 
towards us. There were voices, too, speaking very 
low. We strained our ears and for a time could 
hear no word, focused our eyes intensely but 
could see no persons. 

A sense of danger came to me, though how or 
why I cannot say. There was no reason at all why 
those who were approaching should not be 
strollers like ourselves, enjoying the cool of the 
night, or possibly Colonel Drake and a friend. But 
somehow I was on edge, and leaning my mouth 
to Jack’s ear, I muttered: “Slide into the bushes. 
If they perch down here they can’t possibly see 

us.” 

So with a caution in which we were both expert 
we slid across the moss and squirmed into the thick 
hazel undergrowth which made a semicircular 
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screen round the spot where we had been sitting. 

The footsteps and voices were nearer now, and 

Jack whispered: “Huxtable, one of ’em—bet mv 
boots.” 7 

He was right. The two men stopped, and we 
heard the gamekeeper’s voice. “Right-o. You can 
sit now. This is a good spot. Light up your pipe.” 

Two matches were struck and two faces leapt 
into existence in the surrounding darkness. Yes; 
one was Huxtable, crafty and disagreeable looking 
as ever. The other was a man with a lean sallow 
face and eyes that the flaring match showed for a 
moment searching with swift cunning in all 
directions. It was hard to keep still, hard to believe 
that the flare which had shown them to us had not 
shown us to them; but we held our breath, con¬ 
trolled our limbs, and waited. 

“Well, pipe up, mister,” said Huxtable when 
they were both puffing serenely. “No one’ll hear 
you in this place, I can assure you. And if, as you 
were saying, it’s something to do with that lad as 
calls himself Jack Vennables—well, I ’ope any- 
thing I tell you will be to his disadvantage. ’Im 
and ’is ginger brother! Calls ’imself brother, any¬ 
way, though they’re as much like brothers as a cat 
is like a cabbage. Done me no good, them too. 
Sacked, that’s what I am, after being ten years in 
Colonel Drake’s service. All along o’ them and 
their blinkin’ dawg! I’d dawg ’em if I ’ad ’em in 
arm s reach! I d screw their bloomin’ necks.” 
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The snarl in his voice left us in no doubt that he 
meant what he said. So he was sacked, was he! I 
supposed that would leave him in no cheerful 
mood where we were concerned, though I 
doubted whether we had really been the cause of 
his disaster. 

The other man spoke in a smooth dangerous 
voice. “No screwing necks on my account, Mr. 
Huxtable, please,” he said. “I assure you that’s the 
last thing I want. My interest is perfectly friendly. 
It’s the boy whose real name is Daviot that I’m 
interested in. I’ve been looking round your 
churchyard to-day. I see there’s a grave of a Marie 
Daviot, a Belgian refugee. I want to know whether 
the son who came to England with her is still alive. 
A friendly interest entirely, I assure you.” 

Huxtable chuckled. “Friendly! Not arf, I bet! 
Some’ow, you looks a nice friendly bloke, you do. 
Something about yer eyes nice an* kind.” 

“That will do!” the other answered sharply. “I 
haven’t come here to hear your opinion of my 
eyes, Mr. Huxtable. I’ve come to get information 
which I’m willing to pay for, and if you can’t 
supply it, I daresay there are others who can.” 

“Easy on, easy on, mister,” Huxtable replied. 
“Don’t get shirty. A joke’s a joke,.an’ if you can’t 
stand one from me you can go elsewhere. Go to 
someone who’ll want to know what you’re pryin’ 
into.” 

That seemed to steady the stranger. “Well, let’s 
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talk business,” he said. “But understand, this 
prying as you call it is my affair, and perfectly 
friendly. Now what do you know?” 

“Not much more than you do yourself, I ex¬ 
pect,” the gamekeeper answered surlily enough. 

That Mrs. Daviot whose grave you saw was the 
on’y Belgian who came to these parts—except ’er 
boy. E s still livin’ ’ere. See that ’ouse—the last 
one, right away there on the left, with the light in 
the winder? That s where ’e lives. Jack Vennables 
they call ’im now, and you’ll reckernize ’im be¬ 
cause ’is ’ead’s as black as coal before it’s lit an’ ’e 
alius goes about with a boy whose ’ead’s as red as 
coal after it’s lit. So you can’t make any mistake. 
An’ most likely you’ll see a red setter pup with 
’em, too, nowadays. Drat the bloomin’ critter!” 

Thank you, Mr. Huxtable,” said the stranger; 
and we heard the rustle of what we took to be a 
note passing into Huxtable’s hand. 

“Thank youf the gamekeeper answered. 
“Thank you , Mr.—er-” 

“Mr. Nobody to you,” the other said with a 
laugh. “A man you’ve never met—never set eyes 
on—see?” 

Right-o, right-o,” Huxtable grumbled. 
“Come on; let’s get out o’ this.” And a moment 
later we heard their footsteps receding down the 
path. 
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A Narrow Shave 

★ 

Y ou will agree, of course, that the first thing 
we ought to have done about this strange 
encounter was to tell my mother all that 
we had seen and heard. Perhaps, indeed, we ought 
not even to have awaited her return. An immedi¬ 
ate visit to Sergeant Badger would have been 
better still. 

But we did neither of those things. We had run 
into a nice mystery, and we decided that we would 
keep it all to ourselves. 

As soon as the footsteps of Huxtable and Mr. 
Nobody had gone out of hearing, we crept from 
the undergrowth, stretched our very stiff limbs, 
and set out for home as quickly as the darkness 
would permit. We were late; much later than we 
had intended to be; so late, indeed, that we shrank 
a little from facing even Sally. Bed was the thought 
most in our minds at the moment; and as we pulled 
the sheets up to our ears we heard the church clock 
strike the quarter after eleven. 

But once safely in port, there was time for chat- 
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ter, and Jack began it. “What do you make of it, 
Jo?” he asked. 

“I can only make one thing of it, Jack,” I said. 
“You’d better be careful. I don’t like Mr. No¬ 
body.” 

“I don’t exactly love him,” Jack answered. “But 
what can he do? And what’s he after? If he wants 
to get me back to Belgium, I’m not going. I’m an 
Englishman. D’you think we ought to tell 
Mother?” 

“Let’s not,” I said. “We don’t want to worry 
her. And I’m not afraid of Mr. Nobody, if you’re 
not.” 

“Well, I’m not” said Jack grimly. “I don’t see 
what he can do, and if he tries any monkey-tricks 
we’ll show him a bit of Charley Chaffinch’s foot¬ 
work—eh?” 

“We’ll deal with him somehow,” I said, “if we 
ever see him again. Probably we won’t.” 

With that we shelved the matter and went to 

The week went by, and a glorious happening 
put Mr. Nobody completely out of our minds. 
This was the last week before the long summer 
holiday, and at tea on that day when my mother 
came back from Bristol she announced that for me 
and Jack it was to be a caravan holiday! 

“But what about you?” Jack cried. “Aren’t you 
coming, too?” 

“I’ll come often enough,” my mother answered. 
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“Don’t think you’re going to have the caravan all 
to yourselves, even if it is your own! But this time 
I can’t come.’’ 

And then my mother told us something about 
one of her books. It was not often she did that. 
“They’re far too grown up,” she used to say, “and 
by the time you’re old enough to read them, you’ll 
probably think what dreadful rot they are.” 

And now, it seemed, she was going to write a 
book about the Belgian refugees in England, 
founded on what she knew of Jack’s mother. “And 
I’m going to Belgium all on my own,” she said, 
“to browse about and see what the country’s like 
and what colour the cows are and how the hens 
cluck and the old men walk. There are all sorts of 
things I want to find out; but first of all we must 
see about hiring a horse for the caravan. And then 
we must see if Ben Bollard would like to take a 
holiday with you. He can look after the driving 
and grooming and feeding.” 

“So we’re not going alone after all,” I said, 
rather let down; though I must say it had seemed 
too good to be true. 

“No, you’re not,” said my mother. “I know all 
about stories, and I can tell you this. If you were 
a boy running away in a caravan in a story-book, 
the first thing that would happen—probably no 
later than the end of Chapter One—would be that 
you would fall in with a nice obliging man who 
had nothing better to do than spend a holiday 
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with you and do all the thinking that boys don’t 
seem able to do for themselves. And so, as this is 
not a story, we might as well provide the man right 
away.” 

After all, there was usually a lot of sense in what 
my mother said, and I suppose she was right on 
that occasion. No doubt we should manage to do 
what we liked, Bollard or no Bollard. 

“What you can do for yourselves,” said my 
mother, “is choose the route and choose the pace. 
So get hold of these and go and study them.” 

She gave us some maps of the West Country, 
and we went pelting down to the beach where we 
threw ourselves on the sand and spread them out 
before us. We had a grand time with them, as 
excited as Spanish conquerors surveying the lay¬ 
out of Mexico or Peru. 

It was hot, a real scorching day, and we could 
see the heat flowing in ripples along the pebbles. 

“Oh, for a swim!” I cried; and Jack answered: 
“Why not? Let’s see if Cap’n Hancock will lend 
us the dinghy.” 

“Good old Hancock!” I shouted, getting up 
and dashing towards the pier. “Of course he will! 
He’ll lend us anything.” 

Jerry was with us, as ready for fun as we 
were, and he was first in the boat when the captain 
had given us permission. He slid three at a time 
down the green seaweedy steps, leapt aboard, and 
turned togrinafriendly wish that we would hurry up. 
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We needed little urging; and as there was just 
enough wind to enable us to save labour at the 
oars, we stepped the small mast, ran up the sail, 
and were soon bowling along with the lovely 
familiar slap slap of water at the dinghy’s prow. A 
dash of spray broke inboard now and then, but 
that didn’t worry us, because as soon as we were a 
tolerable distance from land we stripped off every 
rag we had and allowed the breeze to run its cool 
comb over our bodies. 

“Round the point!” Jack shouted. “Put her 
round the point, Jo, then we’ll make her snug and 
tumble in.” 

Our Salthaven beach ended to the west in a long 
rocky point that you could walk round only at low 
water. When the tide was high, as it was now, the 
beach westward of the point was cut off from Salt- 
haven completely, and a lonely spot it was. No one 
ever seemed to come there; and as we heeled along, 
sweeping round with our gunwale almost under, 
we saw that it was that day as lonely as ever. Not a 
soul on the beach, or in sight anywhere; and the 
water empty of any craft save our own. 

We ran down the sail, dropped the anchor, and 
in less than a brace of shakes were overboard. We 
leapt on the water like a couple of porpoises, with 
Jerry paddling frantically between. He got ter¬ 
ribly excited when we swam under the boat and 
came up where he could not see us. 

We climbed out at last to take a breather; and 
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Jack shouted “Ship ahoy!” Sure enough, round¬ 
ing the point half a mile away, there was a dinghy 
equipped with a sail like our own. We knew the 
cut of everything on the water in those regions, 
and had little difficulty in making her out as a 
boat belonging to old Tiddy, the landlord of the 
Barley Mow. We took no further notice of her 
and lay down to sun ourselves on the bottom 
boards. 

“First in!” Jack shouted, leaping to his feet ten 
minutes later. But he wasn’t: I beat him by a split 
second. We were both in too much of a hurry to 
give attention to Tiddy’s boat; but she flashed on 
my eye as I shot overboard, a good deal nearer. 
Her patched rust-red sail seemed almost on top of us. 

Jack went away with a dashing overarm stroke, 
and I was about to follow when something made 
me pull up and ask myself why Tiddy’s boat 
should crowd us like that. After all, Tiddy was an 

expert boatman, likely to give us a much wider 
berth. 

These thoughts came to me when I was actually 
under water. I thrashed back to the boat and 
heaved my shoulders out of the waves. The next 
moment I let out a yell: “Dive, Jack! Dive!” v 

I gave a gasp of relief as I saw that he heard and 
instinctively obeyed. The keel of Tiddy’s dinghy 
hissed over the spot where a second before Jack’s 
head had been; but it was not Tiddy who sat on 
the thwart. It was our old friend Mr. Nobody 1 
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I had just been in time to see what was happen¬ 
ing. Jack was a hundred yards away from me, and 
Tiddy’s dinghy was being manoeuvred towards 
him with obvious intention. Just as I shouted she 
was making a drive straight at him; and never in 
my life had I felt more relieved than when Jack's 
black head bobbed up in the boat’s white wake 
fifty yards behind her. 

I could see Mr. Nobody’s face—perfectly ex¬ 
pressionless. He put the dinghy round and made a 
wide sweep to clear the point and get back to 
Salthaven. 

“Swim back. Jack,” I shouted; and a moment 
later we were both aboard. 

“You’ve had a narrow escape, my boy,” I said, 
hastily explaining what I had seen. “Let’s follow 
that beggar as quickly as we can.” 

But, alas! Mr. Nobody had a tremendous start. 
By the time Jack had clambered aboard he was 
nearing the point. By the time we had hoisted sail 
and caught a puff he was round it. By the time we 
in turn were round it he was nearing the pier. Jack 
managed the boat while I dressed, and I did the 
same for him; but hasten as we would, we never 
got near Mr. Nobody again that day. 

“Well, that's incident Number Two,” I said to 
Jack as we walked at last along the pier. “Are we 
going to tell anybody about it?” 

“Why should we?” Jack replied. “I’m beginning 
to enjoy it. Why spoil the fun?” 
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But one thing we did do. When we met old 
Tiddy’s son that evening we asked him who it was 
that had been using his father's boat that after¬ 
noon. 

“Oh, him!” said young Tiddy in a tone of dis¬ 
gust. “He's a feller that’s been staying at the Bar¬ 
ley Mow for a week. Came in in a great hurry this 
afternoon, paid his bill, and bolted. And didn’t tip 
anyone. Pah!” 

And young Tiddy looked as though he disliked 
Mr. Nobody very much indeed. 


D 
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On the Road 

★ 

B en Bollard, sitting on the shafts, shook the 
reins and said quietly: “Come up, Anthony !” 
Anthony gave a heave; the caravan moved 
forward; we were off! 

What a business it had been! First of all there 
were the endless arguments between my mother 
and old Tiddy of the Barley Mow. She had gone 
to Tiddy to see if he could get a horse, and Tiddy 
was sure that he could. But he was not so sure 
when my mother had done with him, for she 
wanted a very special sort of horse. 

“No vice, Mr. Tiddy,” she said. “I want a horse 
with perfect manners and no vice. A horse that 
won’t bolt whatever happens. You know what the 
roads are like nowadays, roars and bangs and ex¬ 
plosions like an ammunition factory blowing up. 
Now I want a horse that wouldn’t run away if the 
caravan were blazing at his tail.” 

“One that would stop and give a ’and with put¬ 
ting it out like,” suggested Tiddy with a grin. 
“I’m serious,” my mother said solemnly. “I 
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mean what I say: a horse that wouldn’t run away 
if the whole caboodle was alight behind him.” 

“Good, ma’am,” Tiddy answered. “I got the 
very ’orse you want.” 

“Splendid!” my mother said enthusiastically. 
“Can we see him?” 

“ ’E’s an asbestos rockin’ ’orse,” said Mr. Tiddy, 
giving a tremendous wink. 

But the difficulty was overcome at last. A very 
little experience of the old grey horse called 
Anthony convinced even my mother that there 
wasn’t a run in him, though he seemed to have the 
ability to go steadily forward for ever. And we all 
liked the way he went with the caravan: his dapple 
grey matched the green: nothing could be 
handsomer. 

Then there was the question of money. We 
would be on the road for three weeks, and the food 
for two boys, a man, a horse and a dog for three 
weeks would cost a pretty penny. Who was to look 
after the money? My mother suggested at first that 
the job should be left to Ben Bollard, but at last 
I persuaded her to leave it to me, and I proudly 
took charge of a roll of notes that meant more 
money than I had ever handled in my life before. 
I had a small book ruled with cash lines, and in it 
I was to keep a careful record of all spendings and 
balance it every night against the money I had 
left. I did this faithfully every night—for twe 
nights. 
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And then, what about sleeping quarters? There 
were only two bunks in the caravan, and though 
one of us could have shaken down on the floor, 
neither Jack nor I fancied that. 

Tents! That was the idea; but it didn’t com¬ 
mend itself to Ben Bollard, who was in at all these 
discussions, as excited as a schoolboy. 

“Tents?” he wheezed. “Not for me, ij you 
please. I’d be fair tore and tortured with rheuma¬ 
tics afore you could say knife if I slep* on the 
ground. As for flea-bags—leave ’em to fleas says I. 
Give me a mattress.” 

“Right you are, Ben,” I agreed. “Jack and I 
will have tents. You and Anthony can have the 
bunks.” 

Then we had a grand time laying in provisions: 
tea and sugar and condensed milk; bread and pota¬ 
toes; bacon and a dozen tins of sardines. There 
were a few pounds of flour, too, as I had an idea, 
which I kept to myself, that I might try my hand 
at pancakes. 

And then, when we thought that everything 
had been done. Jack shouted: “But we haven’t 
given the caravan a name. And when she’s got a 
name we’ll have to christen her.” 

We all agreed to that, and Jack went on; “We’ll 
give her mother’s name!” And Ben Bollard and I, 
and Captain Hancock who was also present, for 
this discussion took place on the pier, thought that 
the idea was excellent. 
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“I’ve always sailed under a woman’s name,” 
said the captain, thinking of his beloved Mary Lee ; 
"and if you’ll leave this to me, messmates, I’ll see 
that the name’s made all sweet and proper.” 

And sure enough, a couple of days later Captain 
Hancock produced a piece of wood deeply carved 
with the name Josephine Leckwith, which was my 
mother’s maiden name; and all the letters were 
picked out in handsome colour. We screwed it in 
front of the caravan and then invited my mother 
to the christening ceremony. 

“We ought to smash a bottle of champagne on 
her,” she cried gaily, “but that’s too expensive. I 
suppose this will do as well.” 

She took up a bottle of Ben’s hair-oil which was 
standing on a shelf in the garage, and cracked it 
heartily on one of the wheels. At the sound of the 
breaking glass, Jack and I, Captain Hancock and 
Ben Bollard hauled lustily on ropes which we had 
fixed to the front of the caravan. She came with a 
run out into the sunshine as we all cried cheerily: 
“Josephine Leckwith! Josephine Leckwith!” 

So the caravan was christened and every¬ 
thing was in order for the beginning of our 
adventure. 

And there at last we were on the open road. My 
mother was gone, and she hadn’t fussed round us 
with a lot of final instructions; she had shed no 
tears and uttered no prayers. She had taken it for 
granted that to see two small boys starting off by 
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caravan into the great unknown was the most 
ordinary tiling in the world. 

“Well, cheerio!” she said, when the ramshackle 
taxi from the Barley Mow stood outside the gate, 
shuddering as though it would presently shake 
itself to pieces. “Look after yourselves, and re¬ 
member Ben is in your charge. See he doesn’t get 
into mischief.” And off she strolled behind the 
man with her suitcase. 

It was hot. Jack and I sat at the back of the 
caravan with the door open. Jerry padded along in 
the grass at the roadside. We were looking back on 
Salthaven, dreaming quietly by the sea—the sea 
that was everywhere on our left hand, blue and 
tranquil beyond the deepening gold of the wheat 
fields. 

We had not the least idea where we were going 
to. We neither knew nor cared. We had drawn up 
a dozen routes and scrapped them all, and our 
present intention was to decide each morning 
what should be done in the course of the day. The 
map was fastened by drawing-pins on the caravan 
wall. We would plot our course as we made it. 

The top of the long hill that leads westward out 
of Salthaven was reached at last; and a moment 
later the village was gone from sight. We were 
fairly embarked. 

“What’s Anthony making, Ben?” I shouted. 

“A steady four miles an hour, I reckon,” Ben 
answered. “Nothing can stop us from being in 
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Ilfracombe for Christmas. If he keeps this speed 
up. But it don’t seem natural.” 

I turned back into the caravan which was filled 
with a pleasant jingling. Everything jingled: the 
bright aluminium pots and pans hanging on their 
hooks, the crockery in the cupboard and the cut¬ 
lery in the drawer. It was a very pleasant sound; 
and the caravan was a very pleasant place, with the 
red geranium blooming, the white linen shining in 
the bunks, and about everything a spick-and- 
spanness such as I should have expected to find 
aboard the Mary Lee in Captain Hancock’s day. 

I put my head out through the front window 
and looked down at Ben sitting on the shaft with 
a lily-of-the-valley in his buttonhole. 

“How about mid-mornings, Ben?” I asked. 

“You’re a bloomin’ thought-reader. Mister Jo,” 
he answered. “Mid-mornings was the very subject 
of my meditations.” 

I don’t know whether Ben would have got his 
mid-mornings if I hadn’t been possessed by a tre¬ 
mendous itch to light a fire in the caravan fire¬ 
place. A grand little fireplace it turned out to be. 
The wood blazed up at once, and then a very small 
quantity of coal, taken from our supply in a locker, 
was enough to settle the whole thing down to a 
cheerful glow. From a wayside stream I filled the 
aluminium kettle, with some regret that its bright¬ 
ness must be dimmed; and then Jack and I walked 
twenty yards behind the caravan, fascinated by the 
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sight of smoke curling up through the iron 
chimney. 

“It looks grand, Ben,” Jack shouted. “It looks 

really occupied at last.” 

“It looks like my mid-mornings at last,” Ben 
answered with a grin. “That’s more to the point. 

We ran back to the caravan just as the kettle be¬ 
gan to spit angrily. Jack propped up the table and 
brought out cups and saucers with a clatter, while 
I got busy with the teapot and opened the tin of 
condensed milk. 

“Warm the pot before you put the tea in,” Ben 
shouted. “D’you know how much tea to put in?” 

“Five spoonfuls,” I answered readily. 

“One too many,” said Ben. “One for each per¬ 
son and one for the pot. That’s the rule from time 
immemorial.” 

It was a grand day, that opening day of our 
memorable holiday. It was marvellous how An¬ 
thony, with his steady plodding, ate up the miles. 
By the time we called a midday halt, we had 
pushed into country that neither Jack nor I had 
seen before. The sea was still in sight, though it 
had faded to nothing more than a purple blur seen 
across miles of intervening cornland and pasture. 
On the other side of the road the land was harder, 
full of whin cushions and patches of purple 
heather, for here we were on the fringes of 
Exmoor. 

We rested Anthony, and when he had drunk 
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from a stream Ben Bollard put the nosebag on him 
and then sank down on the warm ling. We did 
not eat much. It was agreed that our big meal of 
the day should be made each evening after we had 
pitched our camp. And a lovely place we pitched 
it in that night. 

It had been an uneventful afternoon. Jack and I 
relieved Ben now and then on the shaft, and we 
jogged along, keeping always to quiet roads that 
were not plagued with traffic. Late in the after¬ 
noon we came to a large village, where I bought 
such stores as I thought we should need the next 
day; and when we had gone no more than a mile 
farther on, Ben Bollard said: “I reckon that’s 
enough for to-day. An’ if you can beat this for a 
campin’ place you’re lucky.” 

He turned Anthony off the road into a grassy 
lane that seemed to be the very place we were 
seeking. Great elms grew up here and there in the 
hedge which was rich with honeysuckle. After a 
hundred yards or so the lane bent to the right. 
That hid us completely from the road; and the 
lane itself was one of those strange affairs you 
sometimes find in the country: a road leading no¬ 
where. It ended in a wide circular space with tall 
trees all round it and green turf underfoot. 

“Couldn’t beat it, Ben,” I agreed; and Jack and 
I set about at once to make all snug for the night. 
Anthony was taken from the shafts and tethered 
to a fallen log. Our tents were got out and run up 
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alongside the caravan. We gathered a great pile of 
wood for our camp fire, for it seemed to us much 
better fun to cook out of doors whenever we could. 
We had in the caravan two large earthenware 
pitchers which we had taken the precaution to fill 
when a stream was handy. That had been my 
mother’s idea. “I daresay”, she said, “you’ll often 
find a camping place that would be perfect if only 
it had water. So you’d better keep water with 
you.” 

It was old Ben’s turn now to sit on the steps and 
take his ease while wedid the work. Soon a fire had 
flared bravely and then subsided to a steady glow 
of embers in which substantial wood could be 
burned. It was welcome, for now that the sun was 
nearly set the air turned a little cool, and we had 
to think of- the rheumatics which Ben Bollard 
complained were always torturing and tearing him. 

It was not long before there were sausages and 
bacon hissing in the pan, with slices of bread 
browning in the fat. Jack was busy cutting up 
more bread and stacking it on the newspapers 
which we had spread out for a tablecloth. 

“Come on, Ben,” I shouted then. “Tell us if 
you approve of the cooking!” 

“Not ’arf I don’t,” said a voice behind us. 
“Couldn’t be served quicker in a cookshop. Not 
in an ’Oxton cookshop at that. Bring an extry 
plate. Bollard me lad. This smell’s an invitation 
in itself.” 
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“Good Lord! Charley Chaffinch!” said Jack, 
swinging round. 

“ *Oo else?” said Charley with a grin. And he 
sat down and began to whistle “Come to the 
cookhouse door.” 
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Charley Solves a Problem 

★ 

J ack and I both felt that there could hardly have 
been a happier end to our first day on the road. 
We bombarded Charley Chaffinch with ques¬ 
tions. 

“How on earth do you happen to be here?” I 
cried. 

And “Where’s the circus?” shouted Jack. 

And “How’s the young lady?” asked Ben Bol¬ 
lard. 

To all of w r hich Charley answered: “ ’Ow many 
sausages do I see in that pan?” 

“Six, if I’m not mistaken,” I answered. 

“Wot abaht makin’ it eight?”. Charley said with 
a grin. “Ease ’em rahnd a bit. Plenty o’ room to 
let two more lie dahn comfortable.” 

/‘Right you are, Charley,” I said. “Nip into the 
caravan and get two more, Jack. And an extra 
slice of bacon.” 

“That’s the ticket,” said Charley. “Let’s all be 
snug and comfortable. Lummy, when I saw the 
glow o’ that fire and came sneakin’ up to see ’oo it 
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was, little did I think I’d drop into such a family 
circle.” 

He heaved some more wood on to the fire, and 
as the flames leapt upwards our camp did indeed 
look snug and comfortable, a family circle. Old 
Ben had put down a ground sheet covered with 
bracken, and sitting on that, with his back to a log 
and his feet stretched to the blaze, he took his 
ease, the firelight playing on his ruddy features, 
wrinkled like an old apple. Close against him sat 
Charley Chaffinch, still wearing that preposterous 
check cap and striped jersey; and bending over 
the fire, prodding the sausages with a fork, was 
Jack, his black hair tumbling down into his eyes. 
Jerry was stretched with his nose along his paws, 
his eyes blinking at the light; and on the fringe of 
the circle old Anthony seemed quietly sleeping on 
his legs, cut out clearly against the dark back¬ 
ground of the caravan. Near him were the two 
tents, gleaming white in the gathering darkness, 
happy with invitation to sleep when our meal was 
done. A few stars were tangled in the elms above 
us, and a white slip of a moon was hurrying after 
the sun which for some time now had been gone 
from sight. 

It was not long before each of us had a plate 
before him, a hunk of bread in his hand, and a 
steaming cup of tea on the ground beside him. 
When the first sharp edge was gone from our 
appetites, I tried Charley Chaffinch again. 
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“Well, Charley, have you deserted? Too much 

work?” „ 

“No, it ain’t the work, me old cock sparrer, 

said Charley. “Bet you’ll never guess wot it is?” 

“Had a row with old Sampson,” suggested Jack. 

“Nah!” 

“Going back to ’Oxton to get yer ’air cut,” ven¬ 
tured Ben Bollard. 

“Nah!” 

“Then what the dickens is it?” I asked. 

“It’s an elephant wiv the collywobbles.” 
“What!” 

“An elephant wiv the collywobbles,” repeated 
Charley calmly, stuffing a forkful of sausage into 
his mouth. ‘‘Old Ranji. Gone wrong in the in¬ 
nards.” 

Jack and I could not restrain a yell of laughter. 
Charley shook his head gravely. “ ’Ush!” he said. 
“You’ll wake ’im up. ’E’s in that shed—right 
across the field over there. I left ’im just settlin 
down comfortable for the night.” 

“Give Charley some more tea. Jack,” I said. 
“This meal’s brightening his imagination. Per¬ 
haps he’ll tell us some more.” 

Jack filled all the cups. Charley wiped out his 
plate thoroughly with a crust, took a deep swig of 
tea, and lighted a cigarette with an ember from 
the fire. Ben slowly filled and lit his pipe, leaned 
back with a grunt of satisfaction, and said: “That's 
good ’un, that is, Mr. Chaffinch. An elephant 
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with the collywobbles.” And he shook with quiet 
laughter. 

“All the same,” said Charley, “it’s the truth. 
We was performing in a town five miles away 
when Ranji was took ill sudden. Old Sampson 
was nearly orf ’is bloomin’ rocker. Didn’t know 
wot to do. An’ then ’e learned that in this village 
wot you musta passed through just before gettin’ 
’ere, there’s a chap that used to live in India and 
was a sort of elephants’ vet out there. ’E’s a vet 
now, come ter that. So ’im an’ me trots ole Ranji 
back ’ere, an’ ’e’s been under treatment ever since, 
wiv me in attendance. ’Ow the bloomin show’s 
gettin’ on without me an’ Ranji goodness on’y 
knows. But there it is. ’E’s as good as cured now, 
an’ to-morrow or the day after we’ll travel on an’ 
pick up the show again.” 

It seemed that Charley had been with Ranji for 
the best part of a week, sleeping in the straw in the 
corner of the barn. 

“Nothink to do all the blinkin’ day,” he said. 
“I bin lyin’ on me back in the sunshine outside the 
barn studyin’ the sparrers. Nine different colours 
I got ticked orf now. An’ I bin lyin’ so still wiv a 
bit o’ corn in me ’and, the beggars ’ave bin cornin’ 
up an’ eatin’ orf me. All the same, I bin proper fed 
up. I’m a sociable bein’; used ter seein’ a bit o’ 
life, I am, specially Sat’day nights; an’ I wasn’t arf 
glad to see yer a-squattin’ rahnd yer fire. Wot 
abaht a bit o’ music?” 
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From one pocket he produced a jews* harp; from 
the other a mouth-organ. “VVot’s it ter be?” he 
demanded. 

We all voted for the mouth-organ; and for half 
an hour Charley provided an excellent concert. 
Then he rubbed his instrument dry on the leg of 
his trousers, stuffed it in his pocket, and wished us 
all good night. “Better see my baby ain’t fallen 
out of ’is cot,” he said with a grin. “Lor’ lummy, 
there wouldn’t arf be an earthquake if he did. 
Well, see you in the mornin’. Wot time’s break¬ 
fast?” 

“Keep your nose open,” said Jack. “You’ll 
smell it.” 

“Righto, me ole cock sparrers. Cheero!” And 
off he went towards the barn. 

Ben Bollard said he would turn in, too, and a 
moment later we saw the light spring up in the 
caravan and heard him winding the alarm clock 
which was to awaken him for what he called 
morning stables. 

I remained up for a little while after that, talk¬ 
ing to Jack and enjoying the lovely scents that the 
night set loose upon the air. I did not want to turn 
in till I had got something off my mind that had 
been troubling me a good deal. 

“Jack,” I said at last, “I’m worried about Mr. 
Nobody.” 

Jack gave a light laugh. “Why?” he asked. 
“We’ve seen the last of him.” 
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“I wonder,” I answered. “Somehow, I don’t 
think we have. I feel more and more that we ought 
to have told Mother.” 

“And had this holiday stopped,” said Jack. 

“Who do you think he is, and what do you think 
he’s up to?” I asked. 

“All I can say in answer to that,” said Jack, “is 
that I think he’s a bad man up to no good.” 

“Well, there you are,” I said. “If that’s so, and 
if any harm came to you, I’d never be able to look 
Mother in the face again. You sleep in the caravan 
with Ben Bollard.” 

“No fear,” said Jack. “A tent’s more to my 
fancy.” 

“We’ll share my tent.” 

“Oh no. We’d both be crowded and un¬ 
comfortable.” 

“What about taking Ben Bollard into our con¬ 
fidence?” 

“You’d only scare him out of his wits. He’d 
want to turn back home first thing in the morn- 
i ng. 

It seemed that nothing I could say would make 
Jack reconsider the matter. I prodded the fire with 
a stick and pondered deeply. 

“I’ll tell you what,” I said at last. “We’ll tell 
Charley Chaffinch all about it.” 

To my relief. Jack agreed to this. “Good,” he 
said. “If it would relieve your mind, I*ve no 
objection.” 
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“Let’s do it right away,” I said; and without 
more ado we set off across the fields towards the 
barn in which Charley and Ranji had their 
lodgings. 

The young moon by now had almost followed 
the sun from sight, but in the sky was a lingering 
luminescence that enabled us to see our way and 
made the things we looked at seem tender and 

insubstantial. 

We tried the barn door. It was fastened on the 
inside. I gave a low whistle, and we heard a 
rustling in the straw, followed by Charley s voice; 

“ ’Oo’s that?” 

“Two tiger-hunters want to hire an elephant,” 

I answered. “Anything doing?” 

“ ’Arf a mo’. ’Arf a mo’,” Charley grumbled, 
and swinging back the door he flashed an electric 
torch in our faces. “Come in,” he said, “and don t 
step on the baby’s toes.” 

There was little fear of that. As Charley fastened 
the door behind us and threw the spear of light 
here and there about the vast barn, we saw that 
Ranji was rolled away in a corner, snug in hay and 
almost inconspicuous, so big was the building. 

“Come into the snuggery,” Charley invited. 

We followed him to the end of the barn; and 
there we found that he had fortified his snuggery 
with a high wall of hay trusses. This gave Charley 
a little room about ten feet square. The angle of 
the barn made two sides of it; hay trusses the other 
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two; and there was just room to squeeze in where 
one of the hay walls did not quite meet the 
wooden wall. 

“All right—eh?” said Charley, showing us 
proudly round. “Smells as sweet as a nut; and 
’ere’s every modern convenience.” 

String passing round a bit of plank and hang¬ 
ing from nails gave him a shelf, on which were a 
tin mug, a razor, shaving soap and brush, and a 
tooth-brush in a glass. His towel hung from a 
dresser-hook; and he had two blankets neatly 
folded on the thick warm hay underfoot. 

“Take a pew,” he said; and we sat down and 
leaned comfortably back against the rampart of 
hay. We could hear Ranji restlessly swishing his 
trunk across the rustling carpet in the far corner. 

“ ’E’s all right now,” Charley said. “Getting 
anxious to be off. I’ll ’ave to move now in no time. 
But it’s been a good little ’oliday. Wot’s brought 
you over? I thought you was turnin’ in?” 

Then we told him all we knew about Mr. 
Nobody: all that we had heard that night in the 
wood, all that had happened when Tiddy’s dinghy 
swooped at us out of the blue. 

Charley had kept his torch alight, driven like a 
stick into the wall of hay at our side. It’s beam 
showed me that his thin lively face had gone grave 
and attentive; and when the story was finished he 
said: “I’m glad you’ve told me this. I don’t like it. 
It’s a matter for the perlice.” 
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“Oh, no,’’ Jack pleaded. “Let’s keep it to our¬ 
selves, Charley. We’ll take any advice you give us 
—won’t we, Jo?—but let’s keep it to ourselves.’’ 

Charley was silent for a long time. He took 
three coloured balls from his pocket and thought¬ 
fully juggled them, his face intense. At last he 
said: “I’ve got it, cockalorum!’’ 

“Well?” 

“Join the circus!” 

“Join the circus?” 

“Yus! Why not? You could travel about the 
country wiv us, an’ there’d always be a whole 
blinkin’ regiment to look after yer.” 

“All very well,” said Jack. “I’d love that, but 
what would Mr. Sampson think of it?” 

“Bless me ’eart,” cried Charley, “the ole man 
’ud be delighted. ’E ’asn’t forgot what yer mother 
did for the infant. ’E’s always talkin’ abaht it. Yus 
—I call it a fust-class brain-storm. You come along 
of us. We’ll ’ave a grand time.” 

We talked it over for a while, and I must say the 
idea appealed immensely to me and Jack. 

“Free show every night!” Charley grinned. 
“Lummy, ’oo knows, you might get jobs out of the 
ole man. Wot a gorgeous pair o’ clowns you’d 
make!” 

^“How much a week do clowns get?” Jack asked 
earnestly. 

But at that Charley only laughed and rolled 
Jack over in the hay. 
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★ 

N ow that we were so comfortably settled in 
the barn, we forgot how ready for bed we 
had been half an hour before, and we 
were in no mood to get back to our own camp. 
We fell into a general conversation, Charley being 
very talkative on the subject of Hoxton and the 
joys that were to be found in it; but at last, when 
his torch had nearly exhausted its battery, he said 
“An* now, laddies, wot abaht ter-night?” 

“Well, I reckon we’d better get back and turn 
in,” I said, rising. “See you in the morning, 
Charley.” 

“ ’Arf a mo’, *arf a mo*,” said Charley. “You 
ain’t slecpin* in them tents ter-night. Not if I 
knows it.” 
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“Why not?” Jack wanted to know. 

“Because you’ve promised to take my advice,” 
said Charley, “an’ my advice is, bring yer blankets 
and snug down ’ere. So orf we go to get ’em. I’m 
cornin’ wiv yer.” 

We thought Charley was being unnecessarily 
fussy, but he had made up his mind and there was 
nothing more to be said. 

When we got outside there was not a trace of 
light left in the sky—nothing but a dazzle of stars 
stuck like sparkling pinheads in a black velvet 
cushion. 

“You’ve got ter feel yer way,” said Charley. 
“Wot’s left of this torch we’ll want when we get 
back.” 

Fortunately, our camp fire was not yet out. Its 
smoky glow was a landmark, and we moved slowly 
and silently towards it. We were halfway across 
the field which lay between the camp and the 
barn when Charley, who was walking between the 
two of us, suddenly clapped a surprisingly strong 
hand on each of our shoulders and whispered: 
“Stand still and keep quietl” 

Instantly we all came to a halt, staring into the 
darkness ahead. 

“Is ole Bollard asleep?” Charley asked quietly. 

“He was turning in when we left,” I answered 
in a whisper. 

“Well, if that’s not ’im, it’s someone else a- 
prowling about the camp,” Charley grunted. 
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“Forrard now, but as quiet as bloomin’ worms!” 

“Yer see,” he added, as we moved on stealthily. 
“Always do what ole Charley tells yer. Yer 
mighta bin in a nasty mess.” 

We crept within the deeper darkness of the 
great elms that ringed our camp, and now, though 
even yet we could not see his face, there was no 
doubt that this man was an intruder and not Ben 
Bollard. The man was sharp and agile—much 
lighter on his feet than old Ben. The caravan was 
in darkness. 

We saw the man pass into one tent and heard 
his exclamation of disgust at finding it empty. 

“Now, me lads,” whispered Charley, “you’ll 
see a bit o’ neat ’Oxton footwork, and wiv luck a 
knock-out blow—over the belt or under—’oo 
cares? I’m goin* ter make a rush, an’ you dash in 
and chuck some light stuff on the fire so’s we can 
’ave a look at me lord. Ready 1 Go!” 

On the word, we all three charged. There was 
no more than ten yards to go, but a lot happened 
before the ten yards were covered. To begin with. 
Jack ploughed, his foot caught by a root, and 
grunted as he hit the ground. I kept on, hoping 
that our man would be trapped in the second tent. 
He was bending towards it as we took off, and 
the thought flashed to my mind: “Jerry’s in 
therel” 

The next I heard was a growl, a snarl and a 
snap, followed by a howl and curse from the man. 
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He leapt backwards and at the same moment 
heard the thud of our feet across the turf. He was 
a lively customer, cool and ready. Like lightning 
he flung himself to his knees before the pathway 
of Charley Chaffinch, who was going at too hot a 
lick to stop himself. When Charley was almost 
upon him, the man lunged his body forward, got 
the Hoxton Wonder between foot and knee, and 
sent him up in a graceful somersault. There was a 
rending of canvas and the snap of a ridge-pole as 
Charley crashed through the tent from which 
Jerry at that second leapt, licking his chops and 
looking dangerous. 

All this took place in one incredible flash. I was 
a split second behind Charley Chaffinch, and that 
fraction of time enabled the man to leap upright 
and stop my flying charge by folding me in his 
arm6. Pressed almost face to face with him, I saw 
that the man was indeed Mr. Nobody. 

While Charley was struggling like a ferret in a 
bag and Jack had not yet risen to his feet, Mr. 
Nobody, holding me tight, began to run. No 
doubt, in the confusion of the moment, he did not 
realize that he had failed to get hold of Jack. His 
headlong career took him towards the end of the 
caravan, and just as he reached it two interesting 
things happened. Jerry, who had leapt round the 
van, confronted Mr. Nobody with bared teeth, 
and at the same moment the caravan door was 
flung open noisily and Ben Bollard, wearing a long 
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white nightshirt, stood there shouting: “Lord 
a* mussy, is everyone mad? Fire! Burglars!” 

He held a long-handled hairbrush in his hand, 
and, for the sake of doing something, but evidently 
not knowing what he was doing, he let out a good 
clout with it as Mr. Nobody charged by. As I 
heard the sweet clean whack, loud as a postman’s 
knock, I was glad it was Mr. Nobody’s head—not 
mine, as it well might have been. The man gave a 
cry and dropped me, rushed through the circle 
of elms, and disappeared with Jerry yapping after 
him. 1 here seemed little hope that we would get 
him now, so I whistled the dog back, and turned 
to look at the battlefield. 

Jack had come limping up, the wind knocked 
out of him, his knee crocked. Charley, festooned 
with canvas, was sitting on the ground, feeling the 
back of his head and murmuring something about 
the kick of a mule. Old Ben was whining: “I’m 
goin’ back to bed. I’ll be that tore and tortured 
with rheumatics. . . .** 

I could not refrain from laughing aloud at the 
woebegone look of all of them. Panting for breath. 
Jack asked: “Did you get him below the belt or 
over, Charley?” and at that Charley too broke into 
a roar and rose to his feet. 

I told Ben to get back to bed. “I don’t think 
you’ll be disturbed again to-night,” I said, “but 
lock the caravan door. We’re going to sleep in 
Charley’s barn.” 
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“All right/* he said peevishly. “A lovely holi¬ 
day, isn’t it?” 

We heard him shoot the bolts, and then turned 
rather ruefully to consider the wreckage of the 
tent. 

“That’s all right,” said Charley. “Never mind 
about that. Leave it as it is now. We’ll patch it up 
like a Dutchman’s briches in the mornin’. Come 
on, cockalorums. Ole Ranji’ll be missin’ ’is beauty 

sleep.” 

So we gathered our blankets, carefully put out 
the fire, and set off once more for the barn, taking 
Jerry with us. When we got there, we lost no more 
time in talking, but, rolling our blankets about us, 
we snuggled down into the soft warm hay, and 
were soon asleep. IVly last thought as I dozed off 
was that the great bar which Charley had dropped 
across the barn door was a very comforting con¬ 
trivance. It shut Mr. Nobody so effectively out¬ 
side that he did not intrude even into my dreams. 

The morning sun, coming as fine-drawn as a 
spear through a knot-hole in the wall of the barn, 
fell on my face and wakened me early. Rubbing 
my eyes, I wondered in a dazed way where I was. 
Then I saw Jack, with his raven head resting on 
his arm, still fast asleep; and I saw Jerry, his nose 
laid along his paws, looking at me with eyes that 
seemed ready either to dip back to slumberland 
or to open with eager alertness. 

The short, sharp struggle of the night before 
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came back to my mind, and with it the thought of 
Charley Chaffinch. Of Charley himself there was 
no sign, but the silence of the barn was broken by 
the sound of darting feet and a curious “Bonk! 
Bonketty-bonk!” which puzzled me very much. 

Crawling round our rampart of hay to see what 
the noise was all about, I beheld the Hoxton Won¬ 
der wearing nothing but his flannel bags, a pair of 
white gym shoes and boxing gloves. A punching 
ball was swaying on its long supple stalk before 
him, and, as I gazed, Charley, who had been 
crouching round it on catlike feet, his eyes covered 
by his right, his left sparring quickly, made a sud¬ 
den rush in, caught the ball a mighty wallop, and 
leapt away to safety. Then, after some more crafty 
circling, in he flashed again and punished the ball, 
a succession of swift jabs with right and left shak¬ 
ing it up so severely that had it been a head the 
teeth would have rattled like beans in a tin. 
Charley finished by standing off a little and then 
swinging a tremendous left. The ball reeled back, 
recovered, swished through the air and sent the 
Wonder sprawling in the hay. 

Then I leapt from concealment and stood over 
him counting. “One . . . two. . . .” 

He was counted out, and had just enough wind 
to gasp: “Dempsey wins.” 

Rising to his feet, he gravely introduced me to 
the punching ball. “Meet Jack Dempsey. Goes 
wiv me everywhere.” 
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He pulled on his shirt and the old red and black 
jersey and strolled to the end of the barn to inspect 
Ranji. 

“One more day, I reckon,” he said. “The vet’s 
cornin’ up this mornin’, and if all s well, orf we 
go in the mornin’ to join ole man Sampson. 

We wakened Jack, who looked as though he 
wanted to sleep for ever. His first words were, as 
soon as he realized where he was: “W hat about a 
swim? 

“Yes, what about it, Charley?” I said. “Any 

good place about here?” 

Charley gave us a distrustful look. “Swimmin , 
eh?” he said. “Lummy, once a year for Mr. Chaf¬ 
finch, me ole cockalorums. Once per annum on 
the ole Margate beach. In fer a wallow an out fer 
a plate o’ cockles. That’s Charley an’ that’s life. 
An’ then a lay dahn on the sand wiv a newspaper 
over yer fice. Wot o! But *ere\ Wot for ? 

“Oh, just to brighten your ideas,” said Jack. 

“Brighten my ideas, indeed!” Charley snorted. 
“Jack Dempsey does that all right, reg’lar every 
mornin’. ’Ere, be introduced to Mr. Dempsey. 

You ’aven’t met ’im yet.” 

So Jack slapped Mr. Dempsey’s face with a 
vigorous flat-hander, and Mr. Dempsey swerved 
back at him dangerously, and then swayed un¬ 
steadily on his stalk. 

“Well,” said Charley, drawing off his boxing 
gloves, “if you must do these things wot’s against 
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all common sense, just cut across this next field an* 
you’ll find a nice little stream. That’s where I takes 
Ranji for water, an’ that’s where I saw the prettiest 
sparrer I ever saw in my life. I don’t know whether 
’e was green or blue. Just a flash betwixt an’ be¬ 
tween. But no more blinkin’ song in ’im than there 
is in the ’Oxton sparrers.” 

“That’ll be a kingfisher, Charley,” Jack shouted, 
dashing out of the barn. “Come on, Jo!” 

“An’ good luck to yer,” said Charley. “I’m 
goin’ to root out ole man Bollard and get the 
doin’s started. A much more sensible occupation.” 

It was a glorious morning and a glorious spot 
for a bathe. The stream divided two fields, and at 
the place where we came upon it the turf, nibbled 
by sheep to the smoothness of downland, made a 
grand diving-off place into six feet of water so 
clear that we could see the colour of every pebble 
on the bed. 

Jack was in first, with a shout and a crystal 
splash like the sun on a smashed window, and a 
second later I was after him with an overarm 
stroke, tearing away to the spot where the water 
shallowed out at a glittering ford. We had a good 
fifty yards of lovely going with the flow of the 
stream before our toes touched bottom and we 
waded forward, intending to scramble out at the 
ford and run back to our starting place. 

We were still twenty yards from the ford when 
the quiet of the morning was broken by the thud- 
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ding of hooves coming at a canter across the field 
on our right. Then they slowed down, and a big 
brown horse picked his way delicately to the water 
and began to wade through. The man who was 
riding him, seeing us, pulled up and shouted: 

“Good morning!” 

We returned his greeting, and he asked: “You 
from the caravan over there?” 

“Yes, sir,” Jack answered. 

“I noticed my friend Chaffinch there as I rode 
past,” said the man. “You know him?” 

We said we did; and he went on: “D’you mind 
telling him I’ll call and see Ranji at ten? I’m Cap¬ 
tain Wade, the vet.” 

“Very good,” I said. “I’ll see he gets the mes- 

y y 

“Thank you,” said Captain Wade. “And if 
you’ve got nothing else to do to-day don’t miss 
■the races. There’ll be some good fun. I m riding 

myself in the two-thirty.” 

He touched his horse with his heels, and me 
.animal clambered up the farther bank. Captain 
Wade turned to shout a good-bye. “Don’t forget. 
It’ll be good sport. Give my love to Dempsey.” 
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Ranji’s Dead Heat 

★ 

W e covered the ground between the 

bathing place and the camp at a sprint, 
and arrived with such commotion that 
Charley Chaffinch, holding a frying-pan over the 
fire, turned testily towards us. “ ’Arf a mo! ’Arf a 
mo! This is serious work. Washin’s all very well, 
but ’ave some respect for them that’s lookin’ after 
the inner man. Come on, Mr. Bollard, sir!” he 
added, raising his voice. ‘‘The clean boys ’ave 
come, so mind yer comp’ny manners.” 

Plates and cups were set out on upturned boxes, 
and Ben came down the caravan steps delicately 
bearing a large brown teapot. 

‘‘Morning, Ben!” I shouted. ‘‘Did you know 
the races were on to-day? What about entering 
Anthony?” 

Charley, forking bacon, curled like shavings, 

into the plates, stopped and exclaimed: ‘‘Lor’ 

lummy! I forgot all abaht it! Wot a day we’ll ’ave! 

Wot a day! D’you know oo’s ridin’ in the two- 
thirty?” 
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“Yes,” I said, taking a deep swig of tea. “Cap¬ 
tain Wade, who sends his love to Dempsey.” 

“Captain Wade! ’E may be,” said Charley. 
“But it’s not ’im I mean. No, sir—not ’im. 
Colonel Drake! Many’s the time I’ve cleaned ’is 
boots an’ spurs! An’ can ’e ride? You come an’ see, 
me ole cockalorums.” 

“And Captain Wade is coming to see Ranji at 
ten,” said Jack. 

“Good. We’ll get the elephant orf our chests, so 
to speak, an’ then we’ll tootle along to the races. 
Wot o!” 

It was eleven o’clock when Charley returned 
from the barn and announced that Captain Wade 
had passed Ranji all fit for travelling the next day. 
Jack and I had not been idle in the meantime. 
From a stout ash sapling we had fashioned a new 
ridge-pole for the tent, and we had made some 
progress with repairing the tent itself. Charley 
finished it off for us; he was an expert at that game; 
and by now we were ready to start for the races. 

Anthony, polished up like a show horse, his fet¬ 
locks combed out as carefully as Ben Bollard’s 
beard, his tail braided, a fresh flower in his sun- 
bonnet, was backed into the shafts and off we 
went. 

It was Charley’s idea that we should go in the 
caravan. Ben was very anxious to see the races, and 
we couldn’t leave the caravan and Anthony un¬ 
attended, especially with Mr. Nobody prowling 
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about the district. “Well, take the bloomin’ cara¬ 
van with yer,” said Charley. “All the better—our 
own private grand stand and ome from ’ome. 
And I won’t ’ave to carry Jack Dempsey—give ’im 
a ride—’cos ’e’s cornin’ too.” 

“What on earth for?” asked Jack. 

“Ah-ha! You’ll see, you’ll sec,” Charley an¬ 
swered mysteriously; and lie carefully put Mr. 
Dempsey inside the caravan and threw his boxing 
gloves in after him. 

We found the road to the race-course full of 
traffic. There were hundreds of country people, 
all dressed up, plodding along on foot; there were 
motor cars and motor coaches and a few private 
carriages drawn by horses taking some of the local 
gentry who still clung to old-fashioned ways. As 
we drew nearer to the course we passed dozens of 
hawkers selling sweets and pies and cards contain¬ 
ing the names of the horses who were to run and 
the jockeys who were to ride them. And there 
were roadside fires where great urns of tea were 
prepared and sold at twopence a cup and stalls 
where men in white aprons were cutting moun¬ 
tains of sandwiches. 

“Wot o! All the fun of the fair!” Charley 
shouted in high spirits. “Anybody’d think it was a 
real race meeting.” 

“Isn’t it?” I asked. 

“Well, it’s not the Derby,” said Charley, “nor 
yet the St. Lcger. It’s a sort of quiet little country 
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affair that the people abaht ’ere ’as for their own 
amusement. Everybody comes an’ goes as they 
likes. No restrictions. We’ll be able to dump the 
ole caravan where we like. Look! That’s the 
grand stand!” 

The race-course was marked out by flags in and 
out of the surrounding fields. They lay level at the 
foot of rising ground, and on this ground was the 
grand stand: simply a matter of wooden steps 
rising one above another, with no roof, but gay 
with bunting stretched here and there from pole 
to pole. 

A great congregation of people was gathered 
round about the grand stand, but there were very 
few on it. If this was a quiet little race meeting, 
I thought, what on earth must a big one be like! A 
roar of voices was all about us. There were min¬ 
strels with banjos and blacked faces, singing the 
latest songs. There were beggars of every sort 
whining for money. There were men playing 
concertinas and singing hymns, and gipsies selling 
lavender and offering to tell fortunes. And in the 
midst of all these people, who wandered here and 
there, hundreds of country folk were squatting in 
parties on the grass, eating sandwiches and 
swigging from thermos flasks. 

Old Anthony waded steadfastly through this 
throng till we came to a place that Charley said 
would do. “And now,” he announced with a grin, 
“we’ll interdooce Mr. Dempsey.” 
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He went into the caravan and brought out a 
long streamer which he had mysteriously hidden 
there during the morning. He drove two stakes 
into the ground and fixed the streamer between 
them. It read: 


THE OXTON WONDER 
NEARLY FLY-WEIGHT CHAMPION 
IN SPARRING EXHIBITION 


In front of this Charley set up Mr. Dempsey, 
and pulling on his white sandshoes and boxing 
gloves and throwing his cap on to the ground 
before him, he was ready. 

A small crowd soon gathered as Charley pranced 
and sparred, knocking Jack Dempsey vigorously 
around the imaginary ring. “An’ when I’ve fin¬ 
ished knockin’ out the ’eavy-weight champion of 
the world,” he announced, stopping to wipe his 
hand across his sweating forehead, “I’ll take on all 
comers. An don’t forget the cap, ladies and gentle¬ 
men. Encourage the noble art of self-defence.” 

A few coppers were chucked into the cap, and 
presently they were followed by a bright shilling. 
Looking round to see whence this generosity had 
fallen, I beheld Colonel Drake looking upon 
Charley’s antics with quiet amusement. He came 
over to me and Jack and pulled Jerry’s ears softly. 
“Having a good holiday?” he asked. 
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We thanked him and said we were. “Well, I 
must be moving on to get some lunch,” he said. 
“I don’t want to see Charley Chaffinch burst a 
blood-vessel.” 

It looked indeed as though Charley might do 
that. A couple of nigger minstrels had started 
singing just on the fringes of his ring, and in a 
desperate effort to keep the crowd which was turn¬ 
ing to this new attraction, Charley was lashing at 
Mr. Dempsey with a wild unscientific frenzy 
which made him puff and pant and brought the 
sweat streaming into his eyes. He shook his head 
as though he had just come up from a dive, rushed 
in at just the wrong moment, and received a wallop 
from Jack Dempsey that hurled him back through 
his own streamer. The crowd roared with laughter, 
threw a few more pennies, and melted away. 

“Free-an’-fruppence,” Charley announced, 
counting his gains. “Not so bad. An’ now, pavin’ 
exercised me arms, wot abaht givin’ the ole jaws a 

bit o’ work—eh?” 

We were all ready to do that; and an appetizing 
smell from the caravan, where Ben had been busy, 
told us that we should not have long to wait. Jack 
Dempsey, still trembling from his exertions, was 
lifted aboard, and five minutes later we all sat on 
the grass at the caravan’s side and laid heartily into 

a meal. 

More and more people kept rolling up to the 
race-course, and the heat of the summer’s noon 
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was ringing and drumming with the sound of 
them, as though the noise of a field of grass¬ 
hoppers had been multiplied ten-thousandfold. 
Laughter, shouting, singing, the blare of music, 
filled the air until it seemed as though the air itself 
would not be able to hold it; and presently through 
all the tumult we saw the horses coming out for 
the first race: beautiful creatures, chestnut, brown 
and grey, their flanks gleaming like satin, their 
insteps springy as coils of steel. They pranced and 
sidled towards the start, as though walking were an 
unendurably dull business and they were anxious 
to be off; and when they were at last all lined up 
together, the jockeys in silken colours bobbing on 
their backs like gay balloons of red and green, 
mauve and white and blue, I thought I had never 
seen a prettier or a prouder sight. 

But that is not the race I want to tell you about. 
The race that afternoon that was to be historic was 
the two-thirty, which had an ending so dramatic 
and unexpected. We did not find the time hang 
heavily after our midday meal. Jack and I had so 
much to see, and Charley Chaffinch had so much 
to do. For the Hoxton Wonder kept on raking in 
pennies in all sorts of ways. He did not do any 
more sparring, but attracted quite a crowd with 
some juggling tricks, and after that gave a recital 
on the jews* harp. His total haul, by the time the 
two-thirty race was about to begin, was just over 
five shillings, and he seemed very pleased about it. 
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The two-thirty was the Exover Handicap 
Steeplechase of two miles; and only five horses 
were running. They went cantering past the 
grand stand to a point half a mile away. That was 
the starting place, and there they turned, ready 
to come down towards the grand stand again, run 
a circular course and end up at the grand stand. 

Charley was highly excited as he watched 
Colonel Drake, in black with a cerise cap, go by 
on a big chestnut horse named Cristobal. 

“Lummy! Don’t ’e look a treat—a fair treat? 
’E looks a winner, too,” he shouted. 

Captain Wade didn’t look bad either. He was 
riding a handsome brown horse with four white 
stockings, and bearing the strange name Wood¬ 
man’s Axe. His colours were squared like a harle¬ 
quin’s: blue and silver, with a blue cap. A lovely 
sight they made, the five of them, lobbing quietly 
to the start along the rich emerald of the turf. 

There was some delay about getting them off, 
for the colonel’s horse was all jumpy nerves and 
would not face up with the others; but at last we 
saw the flag go down, heard the thousands of people 
about us cry, with a sort of simultaneous deep 
growl, “They’re off!” and, almost as the words 
were uttered, began to feel the drum of hooves 
shaking the earth. 

In a coloured bunch they passed the grand 
stand, going well, but not yet all out. They were 
hanging together, a close tangle of colours, a 
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weaving of tails and hooves that hoed out a spatter 
of sods. “Come on. Colonel!” Charley called from 
the roof of the caravan where we all stood; and, as 
though touched up by the shout, we saw Cristobal 
drawing slightly out of the cluster as they turned 
left into open country. 

We lost sight of them for a while then, as they 
passed behind some woodland, and when at last 
they drew out again, racing in silhouette along a 
ridge, we could see that two horses were well 
ahead, going almost neck to neck, and that the 
others were in a long string a good way behind. 
Who the leaders were we could not at that distance 
see; but people with field glasses began to get 
excited and cries broke out all round us. “Cristo¬ 
bal! Cristobal!” some shouted; and others yelled 
“Woodman’s Axe!” 

Nearer they came and nearer; and soon they 
were near enough for us to make out the caps of 
cerise and blue coming along together, bent low 
over the horses’ straining necks. 

Jack and I were mad with excitement. We had 
never seen anything so thrilling in our lives. The 
horses were laying themselves almost flat along 
f hc ground, hurling themselves forward with 
great thrusts of hoof and haunch, and the colonel 
and Captain Wade, crouched as though they were 
leaning over to whisper in their horses* ears, were 
teasing their flanks with whips as they faced down 
to the last critical stretch of the course. 
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And then, suddenly, we realized that there were 
three animals in the running, not two. How it 
happened no one could say. We were all so intent 
on the race, so hoarsely shouting Come on, 
Colonel!” or “Cristobal!” or “Woodman’s Axe 
wins!” that we had not noticed a shape like a vast 
grey boulder rolling across the countryside to¬ 
wards the course. 

It was Charley who first saw Ranji pound on to 
the course. “ ’Oly smoke!” he groaned; and at the 
same moment everyone else became aware of the 
amazing turn that had come to the race. 

Ranji got excited. He had broken into the 
course a hundred yards in front of the leading 
horses, and, lifting his trunk and letting out a 
defiant squeal, he began to charge down towards 
the winning post. 

Some people stayed to cheer him on; hundreds 
ran like hares. The cries of “Cristobal!” and 
“Woodman’s Axe!” still rang out, mingled now 
with yells of “Barnum! Barnum! Barnum wins!” 

Charley, though he had gone white with 
anxiety, took up the cry “Ranji wins!” And it 
really looked as though Ranji would do it. 

I had no idea that an elephant could pound 
along at such a pace; and as he went he kept up his 

shrill calling. 

The horsemen must have had wonderful control 
of their animals, for they kept them at it, and the 
chestnut and the brown, despite the mountainous 
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apparition that held the middle of the course, con¬ 
tinued to go like heroes. We heard the great gasps 
of their gallant breath as they went by—like the 
roaring of big bellows it seemed—and the iron 
pounding of their hooves; saw the searing red of 
their distended nostrils; and then the shouting 
reached our ears from the finishing post. “Dead 
heat! Dead heat!” 

It was a triple dead heat. Cristobal and Wood¬ 
man’s Axe had flashed past the post together, with 
Ranji trumpeting brazenly between them. 
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A Trap is Baited 

★ 

“ An* now,” said Charley, leaping from the 
/\ roof of the caravan, “we’d better call the 
jL Vcattle ’ome.” 

But it was easier said than done. To begin with, 
there were no offers of assistance. And to go on 
with, the more offers there had been the less chance 
we should have had of catching Ranji that night. 

“I ’ope we don’t ’ave a lot o’ Tom Fool p’lice- 
men joinin’ in the chase,” said Charley. “If they 
do, they’ll keep ’im goin* for ever. I know; ’e’s 
been on the loose before. Let ’im run isself out: 
that’s the only thing. ’E won’t be long.” 

I told Ben Bollard to get back to the old camp¬ 
ing place. “We won’t watch any more racing to¬ 
day, Ben,” I said. “So you get along and make 
things comfortable. We’ll be back by supper time 
at latest.” 

Then Jack and I went off with Charley in pur¬ 
suit of Ranji, who had lumbered on past the win¬ 
ning post and out into the open. He was heading 
for the woodland. 
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Lummy, if I ’aven’t got ’arf a mind to claim 
the prize, said Charley. “Wouldn’t ole man 
Sampson advertise it! ‘Ranji, the only ’orse-racing 
elephant in the Universe. Winner of the Exover 
Handicap.’ Well, well. The thing now is to nab 
me lord, and then to find out ’ow ’e broke loose.” 

“How do you think he did, Charley?” I asked. 
“You saw him safely fastened up, didn’t you?” 

“I’ll take my bloomin’ oath I did,” Charley 
answered. “An’ wot’s more, Captain Wade’ll bear 
me out. He saw me chain his leg to that great 
wooden pillar in the barn, and saw me lock the 
door, too. If you arsk me, your old friend Mr. 
Nobody knows something about it.” 

“Nobody knows something_Sounds funny,” 

said Jack. 

“Ay, an’ somebody’ll look funny when I’ve 
done with ’im,” said Charley darkly. “I’m just 
thinking out a little scheme. Leave it to Charley 
and Jack Dempsey. We’ll deal with Mr. Nobody 
between us.” 

We walked for miles after that wretched run¬ 
away elephant. Fortunately, by some miracle he 
kept out of cornfields. That was Charley’s chief 
worry. “If ’e gets into the corn there won’t ’arf be 
some whackin’ bills for damages,” he said. 

Ranji never got out of our sight, but he gave us 
a warm, perspiring time. Some bulls in a pasture 
threw up their hind legs and then charged away 
like mad when he appeared among them. An old 
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man who was drawing water at a well looked 
round at the noise of heavy unaccustomed pads 
and ran shrieking to his cottage, letting the bucket 
go rushing down. We heard the faraway splash. 
“Lucky ’e didn’t foller the bucket!” said Charley. 

“ ’Oly Moses! No time this afternoon to fish for 

tiddlers.” 

A little later on we saw Ranji pause and begin 
to strip green apples from a tree. ‘‘Oh Lord! 
Charley groaned. “Collywobbles agen—that’s wot 
it’ll be—collywobbles agen!” 

We got him soon after that. At the top of a long 
field he paused, brushing his trunk up and down 
among the branches of the young trees in the 
hedge. He allowed us to come up to him and 
Charley produced some lumps of sugar from his 
trousers pocket. 

“Well, you ole rascal,” he said, “wot the dooce 
is the meanin’ o’ this, eh? You’re gettin’ too frisky 
in your old age, me lad. Better come ome quietly 

now.” 

Ranji neatly tucked his trunk under Charley’s 
arm and looked rather foolish, I thought. 

“Tryin’ to get round me, are yer?” said Char¬ 
ley. “Well, well. The Derby’s over for this year. 
We’ll see about enterin’ you next time. Come on, 
now. Quick shuffle!” 

We were about to move off when Captain Wade 

came galloping up the field. 

“Oh, I see you’ve got him all right, Chaffinch, 
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he shouted. “Sorry I couldn’t give you a hand 
before. All sorts of formalities after the race, you 
know. And I had to change.” 

“That’s orl right, sir,” said Charley. “ ’E’s as 
quiet as a blinkin’ lamb now. Congratulations on 
the race, sir.” 

“Congratulations be hanged,” said the captain 
with a rueful laugh. “If it hadn’t been for your 
blessed elephant I’d have won—no dead heat 
about it. As it is, the stewards are going to meet 
to consider whether it was a race at all. In the cir¬ 
cumstances, I should say not. Any idea how the 
beast got out?” 

“Yes, sir,” Charley answered. “I’ve got a jolly 
good idea, an* I ’ope that in the mornin’ I’ll be 
able to ’and over the man that did it.” . 

“Right you are,” said Captain Wade. “I m a 
justice of the peace. Bring him to me and 111 
commit him for trial. You’ve got no right to arrest 
him, but good Lord!—a feller that dished a good 
race for me!—I’ll say nothing about that.” 

He turned his horse and cantered away; and, 
making for the nearest gate, we got Ranji on to the 
high road and headed for the barn once more. 
Charley insisted on putting me and Jack up aloft, 
and jolly uncomfortable we found it, swaying 
along on that mountainous beast. 

It was a leisurely journey; and six o’clock had 
struck before we had Ranji safely stored in the 
barn. Charley, fortunately, had a spare chain; and 
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as he bent over the old one, lying on the ground 
at the foot of the pillar, he gave a snort of 
disgust. 

“Look at it,” he exclaimed, chucking the jing¬ 
ling metal to our feet, “filed through, clean as a 
whistle—just as I thought.” 

It was, indeed—a neat bit of work. “But how did 
he get into the barn at all?” I asked. 

“That’s easy,” Charley answered. “Those who 
want to get in can get in—anywhere. Tricks of the 
trade. All I want is to be sure ’e gets in again to¬ 
night. ’E won’t get out so slick this time.” 

VVe found that Ben Bollard, though this was but 
our second day on the road, was taking to the life 
as if he had been born to it. He had worked like a 
Trojan. .Anthony had been groomed and fed, 
everything in the caravan put shipshape, and the 
camp prepared. The two tents were up, a fire was 
roaring, and a good supply of logs was laid in. Ben 
had changed the position of the fireplace, too. 
There was a deep semicircular scoop into a hedge, 
and against the backrest which that provided he 
had laid a thick covering of bracken and dry hay. 
Here we could all lean comfortably, with the fire, 
in a neat fireplace of stone, warming our feet. 

“Much better for my rheumatics,” Ben ex¬ 
plained. 

“Much better for all of us, Ben,” I said; and 
Charley agreed, too. “Ay, Vs a regular ole Red¬ 
skin,” he said. “You know all the tricks of the 
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trade, I II bet, Air. Bollard. Now wot d’you say to 
this? We want your advice on it.” 

The meal was over; and in the cooling air we 
enjoyed the warmth of the fire, sitting back snug 
in the bracken, old Ben’s pipe going well, as 
Charley explained his theories about Mr. Nobody 
and Ranji’s escape. 

Yer see, said Charley, “we want *im to make 
another visit ter-night. That’s orl I arsk. Let ’im 
look in there ter-night an’ ’is ’ead’s in the blinkin’ 
trap. ’E won’t get it out in an ’urry.” 

We didn’t want Ben to have any idea that Jack 
was in danger, and Charley was careful to pitch 
his tale as though Mr. Nobody, for some unknown 
reason, was an enemy of his own, anxious to upset 
him by knavish tricks. In any case, that was true. 
It was obvious now that Mr. Nobody must have 
watched our retreat to the barn the night before 

and decided that Charley was to be included in the 
circle of his foes. 

It was at that moment that I became aware of a 
tiny movement in the hedge above our heads. I 
felt rather than heard that someone was there; and 
the feeling was so strong that I did not need to be 
told who it was. At the same moment a plan of 
operations flashed into my mind. Jack was sitting 
on my left and Charley on my right, and with my 
elbows I gave each of them a dig in the ribs which 
caused them to look at me in surprise. Hardly mov¬ 
ing my lips, I muttered: “Play up to what Isay.” 
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I saw that they had tumbled to it, and aloud I 
exclaimed: “I can see what it is, Charley. You’re 
afraid of the barn. Well, why not let Jack sleep 
there to-night? You can use one of the tents and I 
the other. If it’s company you want, you’ll get it 
that way.” 

Charley played up well. “Afraid! Oo’s blinkin 
well afraid? I’m an ’Oxton lad, cocky, and don t 
you fcrget it. Orl the same, I don’t say but what, 
if Jack would prejer the barn-” 

Jack cut him short with a laugh. “All right, 
Charley, I see how the land lies. So we’ll say I do 
prefer the barn. You stay here by Mummy’s fire¬ 
side, and I’ll see your old elephant comes to no 
harm.” 

Charley continued to put up a show of reluc¬ 
tance, but at last it was agreed; and soon after¬ 
wards I had the satisfaction of hearing someone 
crawl stealthily away from the hedge. 

Ten minutes later Ben announced that he for 
one was off to bed; and as soon as he was gone Jack 
and Charley pounced on me eagerly. “What’s the 
gime?” Charley asked. “I could see you’d got some 
bloomin’ scheme, but I’m ’anged if I tumble to 
it.” 

, “Not so loud,” I said; and our three heads drew 
together and we talked like conspirators. 

“See where the tents are?” I asked. “Nothing 
could be better arranged. The backs of them are 
right against those bushes. You and I go into them, 
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Charley, and doubtless Mr. Nobody will be hang¬ 
ing round to make sure that we do. But we don’t 
stay in them. We crawl out through the back into 
the bushes, and as we’re going to wait till it’s dark, 
we’ll have a good chance to get across to the barn 
almost as soon as Jack himself. Jack’s the bait. 
Remember it’s Jack that Mr. Nobody’s after, and 
if he thinks that Jack will be alone in the barn to- 
night, I don’t think he’ll be able to resist a look in. 
We should be able between us to give him a 
shock. Look at the sky. 1 here’ll be precious little 
light once the sun goes.” 

Heavy clouds were drifting up ; We threw more 
wood on to the fire, and Charley took out three 
balls and did some thoughtful juggling. “Orl 
right,” he said, ‘‘so long as Mr. Nobody don’t 
choose them bushes to watch from.” 

“That’s the only thing we’ve got to chance,” I 
answered; “and we’re going to chance it.” 

We saw Ben Bollard’s shadow across the blind 
of the caravan for a moment; then the light went 
out. We talked for a good hour after that, rather 
desperately, finding it difficult to restrain our im¬ 
patience. At last, when all was dark, Charley 
whispered: “One thing more, Jack. I’ve just 
thought of something wot this clever young bloke 
overlooked. Supposing this laddie’s waitin’ in the 
fields to nab you as you go? Where do we stand 
then—eh?” 

It was certainly a flaw in the plan. 
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“Do it this way,” said Charley. “When you get 
into the darkness beyond that ’edge, get back 
quickly to the bushes where we’ll come out. Then 
we’ll all get along on a roundabout track. Even if 
me nibs is waitin’, ’e’ll think ’e’s missed you, an* 
’e’ll turn up later for the med’cine wot ’e’s goin’ 
ter get.” 

Jack got up and gave a yawn. “Well, good 
night,” he said. “I don’t envy you your quarters, 
Charley. A tent’s a stuffy outfit on a night like 
this. More air in a barn.” 

“Right-o, cocky; go to it,” Charley answered. 
“I’m for bye-bye.” 

He threw sancf on the fire; and in a darkness that 
was almost black, Jack vanished towards the 
hedge, shouting a final good night, and Charley 
and I went into the tents. 

“Lace the front, Charley,” I shouted. “It’s go¬ 
ing to be a wet night.” 

“Ay, ay,” he answered; and then I worked at 
high pressure. I closed the front of my tent in 
something under half a minute; and took another 
half-minute to go quietly as a snake and slowly as a 
worm under the canvas at the back. I reached out 
my hand and felt Charley’s. Then, on all fours, 
side by side, we squirmed through the bushes in 
slow painful inches. Presently we were upright, 
and, feeling towards what looked like a short 
stump, I found to my joy that it was Jack. 

We waited for a moment till our eyes were 
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accustomed to the darkness, and then Charley, 
who knew the country better than we did, led off 
on a detour to the barn. We reached it without 
mishap and with no sight of Mr. Nobody, and a 
sigh of relief went up from the three of us when 
the door was shut. Rain began to fall, gently at 
first, then like handfuls of shot on the barn’s 
resonant roof. 
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But Catches Nothing 

* 

C harley flashed a torch round the barn. Its 
light showed us Ranji standing in his 
corner like a vast monument of dejection, 
slowly swaying his trunk; and, just behind the 
door, Jack Dempsey lying where Ben had tumbled 
him when he came back with the caravan that 
afternoon. 

“Ha! Ha! ’Ere’s the ole champ,” said Charley, 
“all ready for the knock-out. ’Old the light, Joe. 
We’ll fix ’im up pronto.” 

Then Charley took some careful measurements. 
He bent Jack Dempsey’s head backwards till it 
touched the ground, let it go suddenly, and dis¬ 
covered'the exact spot at which it would slam into 
anybody coming through the door. When that 
was done, he drove a stake into the ground, bent 
Jack Dempsey back once more, and tied his head 
down to the stake with a piece of stout string. 

Ready to hand he laid an open jack-knife. 
“Sharp as a razor,” he explained. “One cut at the 
cord, up goes Jack, and pop goes the weasel. Now 
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let ’em all come. Lights out. When we hear our 
little friend arriving, we’ll feel our way back in the 
dark.” 

Then we retired and snugged down in the hay 
fortress that Charley had made in the corner of the 
barn. It smelled delightful, and we were as com¬ 
fortable as dogs in a kennel, listening to the in¬ 
creasing drum of rain on the roof. We talked in 
whispers so low that we could scarcely hear one 
another. 

“ 'Oly ’Oxton!” said Charley. “Wot a night! 
Lummy, if I was a kidnapper, I’d give it a miss. 
D’you know wot I’d like ter be doin’ on a night 
like this?” 

Jack and I had not the faintest idea. 

“I’d like to be in a cook’ouse I know in ’Oxton 
’avin’ a good blow-out on peas and faggots. Jus* 
the weather for it. Steam from the faggots all over 
the winder so’s yer can’t see the street. ’Omely. 
An’ satisfyin’. Yus, me cockalorums, it’s things 
like that that ’Oxton means ter me. Always want 
ter go back when it’s rainin’!” 

We were silent for a while. The weather was 
getting worse. The wind was rising and moving 
about the fields with a quiet melancholy whine. 

“Now, laddy, get a move on,” Charley mut¬ 
tered. “Don’t keep the comp’ny waitin’. There’s a 
rousin’ reception for yer, an’ ole Dempsey’s gettin’ 
a crick in the neck bowin’ so low with respect an’ 
admiration. Come on, now, come on.” 
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As if in answer to Charley’s pleading, a new 
sound at that moment made itself heard through 
the pebbly patter of the rain and the moaning of 
the wind. Undoubtedly there was someone trying 
the barn door. 

“Action stations, me lads,” said Charley in a 
hoarse excited whisper. “Don’t bother if yer make 
a bit o’ noise. ’E’ll think it’s Ranji swishin’ in the 
’ay.” 

We knew the geography of the barn well enough 
to get to our places without difficulty. 

“As soon as ’e’s in,” Charley croaked, “I cuts 
Dempsey loose. Then, after the knock-out, Jo 
switci on the torch and Jack bang the door and 
see it don’t open again, and I sit on me nabs an’ 
deal with ’im proper. Simple plan o’ campaign. 
See to it.” 

I waited, desperately excited, with my finger on 
the trigger of the torch, as the soft pushing and 
scraping at the door continued. I could hear, 
almost, how Jack and Charley were holding their 
breath when, presently, the sounds from the door 
made it clear that something had been pushed 
through the woodwork and was groping and 
grappling for a hold on the crossbar that kept the 
door fast. Then we heard the bar fall downwards 
on its pivot, and at the same moment there was a 
whiff of cold air and the faintest possible glimmer 
of light from without. The door was open. 

Then things happened in a mad flurry. I heard 
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the hiss of Charley’s knife striking through the 
cord, and immediately thereupon, to my amaze¬ 
ment, I heard Charley give a groan and the door 
slam shut. I snapped on the light, saw at once 
what had happened, and leapt to the bar which I 
rammed into its socket. Safe again from intrusion, 
I sat down on the floor and let out a yell of 
laughter. 

Charley, looking dazed and bewildered, was 
lying down and rubbing himself tenderly. “’Oos 
larfin’?” he demanded. “An* wot the dooce is 
there to larf at? Ow! Got it right in the bloomin' 

bread basket. Like the kick of a mule! Wot 
’appened?” 

“Only this, Charley,” I said, when I could con¬ 
trol my voice. “You fixed Jack Dempsey on the 
wrong side of the door! He let out a clout that 
banged the door tight, probably hurled Mr. 
Nobody half-across the field, and then got you on 

the rebound. He’s a heavy-weight champion, all 
right!” 

Charley got up slowly, still paying delicate 
attention to the front of his striped jersey. “ ’Oly 

Oxton! he said. “Why didn’t we notice it be¬ 
fore?” 

Then he gave Jack Dempsey a resounding 
smack across the face, saying: “Don’t you larf!” 
and added: “Well, we’ve put Mr. Nobody wise, 
all right, so we won’t see ’im again ter-night. That 
bein’ so, beddo’s the word.” 
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And in less than no time we got our blankets 
round us and forgot the weather, Mr. Nobody 
and everything else. 

The rain had stopped when I awoke. Jack was 
snoring at my side, but Charley Chaffinch was 
nowhere to be seen. So I crawled round the 
hay rampart which enclosed our bedroom and 
looked down the long dusky aisles of the barn. 
Near the door was an extraordinary sight. The 
head and front legs of a donkey were swaying and 
prancing, and the rest of the creature, flat and 
horrid looking as though it had been run over by 
a steam-roller, lay on the ground. 

I thought for a moment that I was in the grip 
of a dreadful nightmare, and I let out a great yell. 
That convinced me that I was awake, because in a 
nightmare you can’t yell; and I was further 
reassured by seeing Charley Chaffinch’s head 
appear from inside the donkey’s. 

“What on earth’s this, Charley?” I said. “You 
nearly startled me out of my wits.” 

“Two ’alves of a donkey on roller-skates,” 
Charley explained. He picked up the hind end of 
the donkey and dusted it down carefully. 

“You see,” he explained, “it’s just a little idea 
of mine for a turn in the circus. I bought this from 
a bloke that went out of business. Used to be on 
the music ’alls. Not the skates. That’s my idea. 
Yer see, I puts on the front ’arf, someone else puts 
on the back ’arf and ’olds on rahnd my waist with 
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’is ’ead tucked in. Then orf we go—one donkey 
on roller-skates. Then the man at the back keeps 
on lettin’ go, and the donkey comes in two, and 
the back *arf chases the front ’arf till they joins up 
again. Wot d’yer think of it? Pretty good turn, I 
calls it. But ole Sampson won’t ’ave it.” 

Charley stroked the donkey’s ears affection¬ 
ately and gazed into the glassy eyes. ‘‘Won’t ’ave 
it,” he repeated sadly. “Won’t ’ave any idea I puts 
up. Won’t ’ave my jugglin’. Won’t ’ave Jack 
Dempsey. Won’t ’ave the two ’arves of a donkey 
on roller-skates. I know wot it is,” he added 
gloomily. “I’m too valooble. That’s abaht it. Oo’d 
keep the show goin’ if I was put on to a turn? 
That’s what it is—too valooble.” 

“That may be, Charley,” I said. “But this turn’s 
impossible, anyway. You have tan bark down in a 
circus, and you can’t run roller-skates on tan bark.” 

“Tan bark!” Charley snorted. “That’s wot it 
always comes to—tan bark for the Princess Sam- 
sonia, bareback on an untamed Cossack ’orse! 
Everything ’as to give way to that. Ah, well. . . 
And he pitched the two halves of a donkey on 
roller-skates into the box where they belonged, 
gave Dempsey a passing jab with the left, and then 
became his cheerful self. He rushed round the 
hay rampart where Jack was still peacefully 
snoring and began pummelling his ribs. “Rouse 
out, my ole cockalorum,” he shouted. “Roust out! 
All hands abaft the beam!” 
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Jack awakened with a start, looked round him 
for a moment with wide eyes, and then collared 
Charley round the neck, pulling him down into 
the hay where they had a good old rough and 
tumble. 

“What on earth are you shouting about?” Jack 
demanded, when they struggled panting to their 
feet. “Abaft the beam! Where d’you get such 
expressions from?” 

Charley continued to prance stylishly, leaping 
lightly on his toes and making flat-handed passes 
at an imaginary partner. “Abaft the beam?” he 
said. “Don’t yer know that? ’Aven’t you ever ’ad 
a nautical education?” 

“Never heard such a thing,” said Jack, yawning 
and brushing the hay from his hair. 

“Well, it means get a move on. It means that 
Charles Chaffinch Esquire, the ’Oxton Wonder, 
feels a great big gapin’ cavern runnin’ nor’-nor’- 
west by due south round the Tropic of Capricorn. 
An’ that’s just ’ere.” 

Charley rubbed his hands vigorously round the 
red and black rings of his jersey; and Jack and I 
began then to realize that we too were hungry. 

“Go an’ see if ole Bollard’s out of ’is beauty 
sleep,” Charley commanded. “An* watch ’im on 
the rashers. No fancy work. Something good and 
earty. IT1 follcr on when I’ve fed Ranji.” 

We left him to it, ran to the stream where we 
had bathed the day before, and gave our heads a 
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ducking. Then we pelted back to the encamp¬ 
ment. And it was a day to make you pelt—a day 
that seemed to be all sunshine and birdsong, with 
the dew still heavy on the grass. As we ran we 
kicked it up in glittering showers, and we ran none 
the slower when we saw blue smoke curling up 
into the still air from the camping place. 

Some of the smoke was coming from the caravan 
chimney and some from a fire that Ben had lit 
outside. We soon divided the labours. Ben kept an 
eye on the kettle which was on the caravan stove, 
pottering in and out meanwhile with cups and 
saucers, plates and knives and forks, teapot, pots 
of jam, loaves of bread, and a plate of butter. All 
these things were laid out on upturned boxes, and 
while he was so engaged, Jack cut hunks of bread 
off the loaf and buttered them while I fried the 
bacon and sausages over the camp fire. 

“An’ if there’s one thing that puts a nice com¬ 
fortable lid on a breakfus’,” said Charley Chaf¬ 
finch, appearing suddenly through the hedge, 
“it’s a well-browned bit o’ bread fried in bacon 
fat,” and so saying, he took four of the slices that 
Jack had cut, pushed the bacon and sausages to the 
middle of the pan with a fork, and dropped the 
bread in the fat that hissed all round. “Let ’em 
simmer good and steady, he said. Now then, 
out with ’em, just at the perfect moment when 
Mr. Bollard appears wiv a nice ’ot cup o’ tea. 
There’s nothing to beat a nice bit o’ fried bread, 
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Mr. Bollard, unless it’s a few of last night’s taters 
mashed and done brown. I’ve started many a 
mornin’ in ’Oxton on that. An’ d’you know the 
worst thing to start a mornin’ on, cockalorums?” 

We shook our heads, for our mouths were too 
full to answer. 

“Soakers,” said Charley, holding a fine crisp 
piece of bacon halfway to his mouth. “An’ as you 
don’t know what soakers are, I’ll tell you. You 
take a nice slice of dry bread, put it in your 
saucer, and pour tea on it. Then you sprinkle 
sugar on it, an’ that’s a soaker. An’ we eats a lot of 
’em in ’Oxton, an’ you don’t get fat on ’em. It’s 
soakers that made me a fly-weight. Now this”— 
and he swept his arm round our comfortable 
spread—“this is the stuff to make a Dempsey. But 
it’s too late for Charley Chaffinch.” 

Too late or not, Charley tucked a good deal 
under his belt, and finished up with a thick layer 
of marmalade on butter, a mixture I can never 
stand. Then he took half a cigarette from behind 
his ear, lit it, and sat back with great satisfaction. 

“And as soon as you’ve finished your smoke, 
Mr. Bollard,” he said, observing that Ben was 
filling his pipe with great thoroughness and slow¬ 
ness, “I reckon we’ll be on the march. We’ve got 
a good step in front of us if we’re to join Sampson’s 
Super Circus to-night.” 
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Chapter Sixteen 

We Entertain Mr. Sampson 

★ 

W hat with one thing and another, it was 

ten o’clock before we started, and a fine 
sight we were! No wonder the children 
came out from wayside cottages and stared with gap¬ 
ing mouths, as though unable to believe their eyes, 
before rushing in to call their brothers and sisters. 

First of all went Charley Chaffinch, wearing his 
red and black ringed jersey, playing a gay tune on 
his mouth-organ. Ranji ambled behind him, 
ready, it seemed, to follow him anywhere, his four 
great legs grey and thick as beech-tree boles, his 
back supporting what looked like a small howdah 
and was in reality a box containing Charley’s 
belongings. 

Behind Ranji came old Anthony, grey and 
sober, going at a shuffling pace, some scarlet pop¬ 
pies decorating the golden straw of the sun-hat 
through which his ears were thrust. Ben sat on the 
shaft of the caravan, smoking his pipe, and now 
and then lazily flicking with his whip at a fly on 
Anthony’s flank. 
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As for the caravan itself, it had never looked 
lovelier than it did then, with its fresh green paint, 
its trim white curtains, and its feather of smoke 
drifting up from the chimney. I was mightily 
offended when a youngster in the first village we 
passed yelled “Gipsies!” Gipsies, indeed! Jack and 
I, bringing up the tail of the procession on foot, 
felt more like lords of creation, and anything less 
like a gipsy’s lurcher than Jerry, who pattered 
along at our heels, I cannot imagine. 

So we set out, taking it easy through the friendly 
morning, enjoying the blue of the sky, and the 
clouds that went like great white balloons across it, 
and the streams that sang along the roadside, and 
the hedges full of creamy meadowsweet and cam¬ 
pion and ragged robins. It was impossible to 
imagine that any sort of danger threatened us, that 
only a few hours before we had been laying traps 
for that very real enemy, Mr. Nobody. 

We were making for a small town on the Devon¬ 
shire seacoast, about thirty miles away. Sampson’s 
Circus had arrived there the day before, and 
would be staying for a week. Though it was a 
small place in itself, it swelled enormously in the 
holiday months, and it was, Charley said, a point 
to which people could easily get from many other 
seaside villages that lay about it. So there would 
easily be a week’s business. 

We had learned much about the circus and the 
way it was run from Charley Chaffinch. You may 
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imagine that we had pestered him a good deal, see¬ 
ing that we intended to join up our fortunes with 
Mr. ( Sampson’s. 

“Very often,” said Charley, “when we’re 
working a lot of small places, where there’s only a 
day’s business to be had, we can only give a show 
every other day. Show to-day, shift to-morrow, 
show the next day. Oh, yes, my cockalorums, if 
you join Old Man Sampson you’ll ’ave plenty of 
shiftin’. An’ wot’s more, shiftin’ without an ’itch, 
thanks to yours truly, Charles Chaffinch, Esquire. 
’Ere to-day, gorn to-morrer, an’ everything as 
smoove as oysters slippin’ down a greased gullet. 
Not as we sees many oysters in ’Oxton. No, sir. 
Cockles and mussels alive, alive-o. That’s ’Oxton.” 

But Charley had forgotten all about’Oxton that 
morning as he swung along the road to a lively 
tune, cocking his head now and then to observe 
some gay tit or finch that he added to the queer 
collection of coloured sparrows in his mind. 

We had not yet told Ben Bollard the reason 
why we wanted to join the circus. Above every¬ 
thing, we wished to prevent him from knowing 
that any sort of danger threatened us. One hint of 
that, and Ben would have had us back to Salthaven 
as fast as the caravan could take us! 

I overtook the caravan and jumped upon the 
back steps, went in, and began to clatter the tea¬ 
cups. “What about mid-mornings, Ben?” I 
shouted through the open window. 
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“Always welcome, Jo,” he said. “Put the kettle 
on and get on with it. There’s nothing like a nice 
hot cup o’ tea on a scorching day, or on a freezing 
day, either.” 

“How did you like Sampson’s circus, Ben?” I 
continued, going on with the preparations. I knew 
he had loved it and had been to see it at least three 
times at Salt haven. 

“A grand show,” he said. “A grand show. I 
hope when wc hand over this elephant we’ll find 
time to stop and see it again.” 

“How would you like to belong to the circus?” 
I asked. 

“What—me?” said Ben. “Nay, Jo, I’m too old 
for they tricks. You can’t see old Ben Bollard 
riding bare-back at his time of life, nor yet putting 
elephants through their tricks. Anthony’s just 
about my speed, I reckon.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that, Ben,” I laughed. “I 
mean just pottering about with ’em—going where 
they go and staying where they stay. I think it 
would be fun. You could see the show every night.” 

Ben pulled Anthony to a standstill at the side of 
the road, and he and Jack and Charley all came in 
for their tea. “Well,” said Ben, pouring his tea 
carefully into the saucer and blowing upon it, 
“that’s not a bad idea, Jo, not a bad idea at all. I’d 
like that. It’d be company for all of us.” 

“Good,” I said. “We’ll put it to Mr. Sampson 
when we see him.” 
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“An’ ’e’ll be as pleased as Punch to ’ave you,” 
said Charley Chaffinch. “ ’E’ll never forget what 
your mother did for the Princess Samsonia. 
Princess Samsonia! Tan bark! Lummy, if it 
wasn’t for that blessed tan bark I’d be a star turn 
by now. But I will be yet. You wait! I’ve got an 
idea or two to put to Old Man Sampson when we 
see him again.” 

We saw him sooner than we had expected. We 
were making a very easy day of it, reckoning to 
reach Harcombe, where the circus was, by six or 
seven at night. But late in the afternoon as we 
were rumbling comfortably along with the sun in 
our faces and the land sometimes opening out to 
show us the distant blue of the sea on our right 
hand, sometimes closing in to hide it, we saw 
coming towards us at a spanking pace an old- 
fashioned yellow-varnished dog-cart—the sort of 
vehicle you don’t often see on the roads in these 
days of motor cars. 

One glance was enough to tell us who was the 
driver of this stylish outfit. There was no mistaking 
that enormous body, that tight black frock-coat 
with the camellia at the buttonhole, that tall grey 
topper, and scarlet tie and white-gloved hands. As 
he drew nearer, the spokes of his wheels twinkling 
in the sun, we could see, too, the fine waxed points 
of his moustaches standing out on either side of his 
round, red face. 

Sitting at Mr. Sampson’s side was the Princess 
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Samsonia, looking like a girl out of a picture book 
of long-passed days. She was wearing a little caped 
coat, and held her hands before her in a white 
muff. Her small face peeped out from one of those 
bonnets that make a kind of half-hoop round the 
face. 

Mr. Sampson tugged on the reins and brought 
his big brown horse to a standstill. Charley Chaf¬ 
finch at once leapt to the horse’s head and held 
him, while Mr. Sampson descended ponderously, 
causing the dog-cart to sag heavily when all his 
weight was on one step. As his legs thus came into 
view, I saw that he was still wearing the grey trou¬ 
sers with the stripe of black braid and the tiny 
boots with dove-coloured cloth uppers. I was often 
to see Mr. Sampson thereafter, but never once did 
I see him dressed any differently from this. The 
one thing that puzzled me was how he managed 
day after day to get a fresh white camellia, but 
when I had an opportunity to examine it closely I 
found that it was artificial. But I must say that it 
looked very realistic. 

As soon as Mr. Sampson was safely on the 
ground, the princess handed him his silver-topped 
ebony stick, and there he was, complete in every 
detail. 

Ben Bollard had got dowm from the caravan, 
and he and Jack and I advanced to meet the great 
Sampson. He bowed towards us with a grand air, 
lifting his topper and bringing it round towards 
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his chest. We would have lifted our hats, too, but 
we didn’t have any; Ben managed to fumble at 
his old felt headpiece. 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen,” said Mr. Samp¬ 
son. “This is a great pleasure. I came to meet 
Chaffinch, being very anxious to hear about 
Ranji’s health, and, behold, all you good friends! 
I trust your lady mother is well?” he said, addres¬ 
sing me. 

“Very well, indeed, Mr. Sampson, thank you,” 
I said. “She’s gone abroad for a holiday, so we’re 
taking a holiday ourselves, as you see.” 

“And very charming, very charming,” said Mr. 
Sampson. “Not that I should choose a caravan 
holiday if I had my way. No. I crave, and the 
princess craves—isn’t it so, my dear?—a wider, 
freer life. We look forward to the time when we 
shall settle down with a spacious roof-tree above us. 
But now we are servants of the public. We cannot 
let the public down. The public looks to us.” 

He twisted his moustaches into still tighter 
points, and repeated: “Yes, the public looks to us.” 

Then he approached Ranji, who was browsing 
along the hedge. “Down, Ranji, bow!” Charley 
shouted; and Ranji went down on his two front 
knees, raised his trunk in the air, and bowed his 
head. Mr. Sampson bowed, too, and a very 
comical pair they looked, standing there on that 
lovely summer road exchanging their absurd 
salutations. 
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“Yes, excellent, yes,” said Mr. Sampson; then 
he raised his ebony stick over his head for a sign 
that Ranji might get up; and when the elephant 
had done so, Mr. Sampson fumbled in his pocket 
for sugar to show that he was well pleased. 

“I hope you and Her Royal Highness will 
favour us by taking some tea, sir,” said Ben Bol¬ 
lard. “I’ve just put the kettle on.” 

“An excellent idea, Mr. Bollard,” Mr. Sampson 
answered. “I am sure the princess would be 
charmed. Would you not, my dear?” 

“I should indeed,” the princess squeaked. “I’m 
dyin* for a cup,” and she stood upright in the dog¬ 
cart, leaped lightly to the ground, and exclaimed: 
“Houp-1^!” a performance which old Ben re¬ 
garded with the greatest admiration. We saw then 
that she was wearing white kid boots, laced up to 
her knees with red laces. 

Mr. Sampson offered her his arm; she placed 
her hand lightly upon it; and they made a sort of 
royal progress out of the few paces between the 
dog-cart and the caravan. 

Charley Chaffinch put his hand to his mouth 
and said in a whisper: “On’y five cups,” so I 
gathered that he was not permitted to feed in this 
distinguished company. 

Fortunately, we had plenty of provisions. The 
kettle was just on the boil, and while Ben made the 
tea I whipped a cloth on to the table and laid out 
the china. The princess herself volunteered to cut 
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the bread and butter it. She had taken off her hat 
and cape; and seemed quite well able to do a 
humble job like getting tea ready. There was a 
pot of jam, and a tin of biscuits, and, as this was a 
special occasion, I ordered Ben to open a tin of 
pears and to produce the honeycomb which we 
had bought from a cottage garden that day. If it is 
to be a special occasion, I thought, let it be one, 
and let us all have the benefit of it. But I regretted 
that Charley Chaffinch could not join us. Let old 
Sampson think what he likes, I said to myself; if 
Charley carn’t have tea inside, he shall have it out¬ 
side. So I made him up a tray: a couple of pears in 
a saucer, a large mug of tea, some bread and butter 
smeared with honey, and a dab of jam on the side 
of the plate. “ ’Oly ’Oxtonl” he exclaimed when 
I took out this appetizing load. “I was just ’aving 
visions. I could see it all going on in my mind’s 
eye. That ’oney, I says. They’re ’avin’ that ’oney. 
An* I’ve never tasted ’oney in my life.” 

“You’re joking, Charley.” 

“Jokin’! D’you think we ’ave bees in ’Oxton? 
We do an* all—big blue *uns that go buzz on the 
Sunday joint.” 

Mr. Sampson and the princess enjoyed them¬ 
selves thoroughly. I don’t know which made the 
bigger tea. They both ate great quantities; and 
before I knew where I was, the princess had leapt 
up lightly from the table and was cutting more 
bread. 
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“The princess loves a bit of buttered toast,” said 
Mr. Sampson, wiping his moustache genteelly 
with his handkerchief. 

“Honoured, Your Royal Highness,” said Ben, 
and instantly impaling a slice of bread on a knife, he 
knelt before the stove to meet this royal whim. 
And while the princess was eating the first piece, 
he toasted another, and she ate that, too. 

They were both complimentary about the cara¬ 
van. They thought it excellent and well kept; and 
so it was. Finding them in this good humour, I 
ventured to suggest to Mr. Sampson that, if he had 
no objection, it would give us pleasure to keep up 
with the circus during our holiday tour, and to 
keep our caravan with all the others in the circus 
field. He was more than willing. He made quite a 
ceremony of it, standing and bowing again, to the 
great danger of his buttons, I thought, after the 
meal he had taken. He assured us that never— 
never—would he forget how all the happiness he 
had in the world—and he laid his gloved hand on 
the princess’s head—he owed to my lady mother’s 
presence of mind and goodness of heart; and if 
there was anything he could do for me and Jack 
and Mr. Bollard, he was our servant to com¬ 
mand. 

Then we all left the caravan. The princess leapt 
easily to her place. Mr. Sampson ascended with 
more dignity. He waved a white-gloved hand, 
laid his whip lightly along the big brown horse’s 
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flank, and the dog-cart twinkled away towards the 
sunset. 

“Tan bark!’’ Charley snorted, as our more 
sober procession jerked itself forward to follow 
more slowly. 
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Mr. Sampson Entertains Us 

★ 

W hen, that evening, we reached the field 

in Harcombe that had been taken over 
by the circus, we found that the pro¬ 
mises Mr. Sampson had made were not empty 
words. He was not there to welcome us himself, 
for the circus was now in full swing, as we could 
tell from the laughter and applause that came from 
the great tent, but all the men who were hanging 
about the field came running up, anxious to do 
what they could. They pointed out the spot where 
the caravan was to lie; and then one of them un¬ 
harnessed Anthony and led him away to be 
groomed and fed. 

“And Mr. Sampson will be glad if you three 
gentlemen will take supper with him and the 
princess at ten o’clock,** one of the men said. 

We replied that we should be delighted to do so; 
and I can tell you we meant itl Supper at ten 
o’clock. That was hours after we were permitted 
to eat a mouthful at home. It would mean that we 
shouldn’t go to bed till eleven! We began to see 
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that we should enjoy very much being attached 
to Sampson’s circus. 

I liked the field we were in. It was a field of 
sloping ground, and all the caravans were ranged 
in a line at the highest point, with ours in the 
middle of the row. It was friendly—like being in a 
small street of caravans. At the back of them was a 
hedge, with trees drooping their branches along 
the roofs. There was a good clear space in front of 
the caravans where Jack and I could pitch our 
tents; and we at once got that job done, and put 
down our beds ready for the night; and then stood 
up to look a bit further into our situation. 

Down the left of the field ran the horse-lines. In 
the middle was the main circus tent. At the bot¬ 
tom near the gate the roundabout was at work, the 
horses with bared teeth, the zebras, elephants and 
other creatures that were used for seats, going end¬ 
lessly round and round and up and down under 
the bright lights and to the brazen bellowing of 
the steam organ. We could see the riders waving to 
their friends on the ground and indulging in all 
the antics that seem to please people so much when 
they are on a roundabout. 

Here and there we could hear the ping of rifles 
in a shooting booth and the hard wooden wallop 
of balls on coconuts. Under the hedge away to the 
right was a small tent no bigger than a sentry-box 
with a notice across the front announcing that Hagar, 
the Queen of Fortune-tellers, was at work within it. 
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Altogether, it was a scene of gaiety and anima¬ 
tion, and all its light and movement seemed to 
make even more impressive the sea that lay in the 
far distance, dark and silent. 

Now and then, two or four or half a dozen horses 
would be led from the lines to the back entrance 
of the circus tent. I recognized one of them as the 
untamed Cossack horse with the long flowing tail 
on which the Princess Samsonia was accustomed to 
give her sensational performance. Other horses 
were led out, taken to the lines and given a rub 
down. There was something very comforting in 
the sight of them all standing there—black and 
brown and piebald—stamping their hooves and 
swishing their long tails, and whinnying quietly 
in the friendly dusk. 

Ben said the long day in the open air had made 
him very sleepy and that he would lie down in the 
caravan till supper time. Leaving him there, we 
strolled away. It was then about nine o’clock. 

We went along the fronts of the caravans and 
found that the last of all was.the bright buttercup- 
yellow caravan that we had seen not long ago dash 
so gallantly into the field at Salthaven, bearing 
Mr. Sampson and the princess. It was separated 
from all the others by a little enclosure of ropes, 
carefully whitened, attached to stakes driven into 
the ground. 

Then we turned along the hedge,* and the next 
thing we came to was the small conical tent of 
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Hagar, the Queen of Fortune-tellers. The flap of 
the tent was thrown back, and as we passed a soft 
voice whined to us: “Cross my palm with silver, 
kind gentlemen.” 

The inside of the tent was very dark. We could 
see little but eyes shining brightly in a woman’s 
face. 

“Go on, Jo; have a shot; try your luck,” Jack 
said. 

“No, you go, Jack,” I protested; but Jack gave 
me a push, and almost without knowing it I was 
over the threshold and the gipsy had dropped the 
flap of the tent behind me. N 

I felt pretty scared. As I got used to the dark¬ 
ness I could just make out that there was nothing 
in the tent but a small table behind which the 
woman sat on a chair. A tiny lamp hanging on a 
chain gave all the light there was, and it wasn’t 
much, because the lamp had red glass. The 
woman was wearing a big turban, and enormous 
earrings dangled from her ears, catching the red 
gleam of the lamp which made them shine like 
rubies. In her dark face her eyes and teeth 
gleamed with startling brilliance. On the table 
before her was a great crystal ball, and that too 
caught at one point a ruby fleck. 

“Cross my palm with silver,” she whined, hold¬ 
ing out a very plump hand. 

I knew that there was a threepenny bit some¬ 
where in my pocket, but I couldn’t find it, so I gave 
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her sixpence. She dropped it through the slot of a 
little red pillar-box that stood on the table along¬ 
side the crystal, and then she gazed long and 
earnestly at the palm of my hand. Alter that she 
gazed into the crystal itself; and then startled me 
out of my wits by saying in a slow, sing-song 
voice: “Your friend is in great danger.” 

“I know that,” I blurted. “But how on earth do 
you know anything about it?” 

“When I gaze into the crystal,” she crooned, 
rocking herself to and fro with her hands clasped 
across her breast, “it tells me that-” 

But what the crystal told her I never discovered, 
for just at that moment there was the sound of a 
stick slapping the canvas of the tent, and a cheerful 
voice shouted: “Hi, Ma, if ycr not busy wot abaht 
a bit o’ supper?” 

Then Hagar, in a very different voice from the 
one she had used to me, answered: “You go away, 
Bert, and wait till I’m ready.” 

But I took the opportunity to duck out of the 
tent, and there beheld Snowdrop, the oily en¬ 
gineer. “Sorry,” he said, “didn’t mean to inter¬ 
rupt. I just wanted the missus to come to 
supper.” 

So the wonderful Hagar was only Mrs. Snow¬ 
drop after all. The next time I saw her, she had no 
earrings and no turban, and her face was stout and 
white. She looked a very homely old soul indeed. 

I found that Jack had wandered away towards 
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the roundabouts. “Well,” he asked, “what did she 
tell you?” 

“Oh, just a lot of old stuff and nonsense,” I said. 
“Let’s have a ride.” 

We did; and then, seeing that all the people 
were streaming from the circus tent and that it was 
nearly ten o’clock, we scampered back to the cara¬ 
van to wake Ben Bollard. 

About five minutes later Charley Chaffinch 
called upon us to conduct us to Mr. Sampson. We 
found him waiting at the entrance to a good-sized 
tent that stood just behind the white-roped en¬ 
closure of the yellow caravan. Though the night 
was still very warm, it was now dark, but the 
tent was so brightly lit that Mr. Sampson was 
clearly visible in the frame of the doorway. He 
raised his hat in welcome as though he had not 
seen us for weeks, and led us within. 

It was an astonishing tent. I had never seen one 
like it before. It was a big oblong in shape, and the 
first thing to strike us was that though it looked 
commonplace outside, it was most bright and 
attractive inside. The canvas was completely hid¬ 
den by hangings of light red material which looked 
very cosy indeed in the candlelight. The candle¬ 
light was a surprise, too. A pair of candelabra hung 
down from the tent’s ridge-pole, and in each there 
were six candles. Beneath them stretched a long 
table, covered with a white cloth and laid for 
supper. Most alluring that table was with the light 
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shining down upon it. There were several plates of 
bread and butter, and cold roast beef and pickles, 
a cold fruit pie and a huge teapot. 

The Princess Samsonia, who was already seated 
at the table when we entered, rose and made us a 
curtsy. She was wearing a long coat, under which, 
I suppose, was the flimsy costume she used for her 
bare-back riding. Standing behind the chair at the 
head of the table was a small black boy in a gor¬ 
geous uniform—long blue trousers, a scarlet tunic, 
and a pillbox hat with gold braid on it. I remem¬ 
bered seeing him doing a riding turn in the circus 
when it was at Salthaven. Evidently, everybody 
attached to Mr. Sampson had more than one job. 
Charley had twenty at least, if we were to believe 
his story; Hagar was also Mrs. Snowdrop, and 
here was the small nigger riding-boy serving as a 
page. 

Before we sat down to supper Mr. Sampson 
proudly showed us round the tent which he mod¬ 
estly called his humble home. He told us that the 
silk which hung the walls, and which looked like 
dyed butter-muslin to me, was the gift of a Persian 
princess, and that the cutlery on the table was 
assembled from presents made to him by all the 
crowned heads of Europe. 

“Long before you were born, my dear,” Mr. 
Sampson said, leaning heavily on his ebony stick 
and looking sadly at the Princess Samsonia. “The 
last time I set foot on the Continent of Europe 
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was to perform before the German Court at Pots¬ 
dam. A great occasion and a great performance. 
The Crown Prince rose in the Royal Box, glitter¬ 
ing with orders, and shouted ‘Hoch Sampson!’ 
and I was invited to supper with all the members 
of the Diplomatic Corps. It was then that this stick 
which I hold here was presented to me by the 
Kaiser himself.” 

Mr. Sampson shook his head with some bitter¬ 
ness as he recalled these departed glories. Ben Bol¬ 
lard looked deeply impressed, and the princess 
said in her squeaky little voice: “All the same. I’m 
’ungry. Pa.” 

“Let the princess be served,” said Mr. Sampson; 
and as the black boy sprang to hold the bread-and- 
butter plate to her, Mr. Sampson added: “You 
will pardon us a moment, my dear. Then we will 
join you.” 

“The curtains, Buzack!” he added; and the 
little negro swept back the curtains which divided 
about one-third of the tent from the rest. Here we 
found Mr. Sampson had his bed, and a very com¬ 
fortable bed it looked; and a dressing-table on 
which he pointed out the monograms carved on 
the silver backs of the brushes. “From the Rajah 
of Kamaranda,” he said, negligently; and then 
stood gazing at a photograph that leaned against 
the mirror. It was of an enormous woman whose 
head was overflowing with little curls. She was 
dressed, it seemed to me, very fancifully in a short 
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skirt with Russian boots that had high heels. Her 
hand rested elegantly on the head of a borzoi. 

“The princess’s mother,” Mr. Sampson said in a 
hollow voice. “Ah, those days!” 

“Well, Mr. Sampson,” said Ben brightly, in an 
effort to cheer him up. “You’ve got everything 
nice and handy here, I’m sure; very neat and 
proper.” 

“We make do, sir,” Mr. Sampson replied. “It is 
not what we would wish, but we make do.” 

Then we went back to the supper table, where 
the princess was heartily laying into the beef and 
pickles. Mr. Sampson indicated the candelabra 
with a curt wave of the hand. “From the Emir of 
Marzipan. Ah, well.” 

He cheered up a good deal under the influence 
of the meal. Buzack, who looked very solemn 
whenever Mr. Sampson’s eye was on him, but 
developed a grin from ear to ear when he was not 
observed, kept on clearing away plates and bring¬ 
ing clean ones and seeing that everyone had plenty 
to eat and drink. It was a good meal, though a 
pretty silent one. We w'ere all too busy to talk. The 
princess was finished before the rest of us. “If 
you’ll excuse me,” she said; and, getting up, she 
kissed her father’s round red face, running some 
risk, I thought, of being speared on his mou¬ 
staches. 

“God bless you, my child, God bless you,” he 
said heavily, as though she were about to be torn 
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from him for ever. She gave a little curtsy to the 
rest of us. “Good night. Your Royal Highness,” 
said Ben, and off she went to her bed in the yellow 
caravan. 

Then Mr. Sampson drew up two comfortable 
wicker chairs and invited Ben to join him in a 
cigar. Jack and I asked to be excused. It was gone 
eleven o’clock. When we got outside everything 
was very quiet after the noise and glare that had 
filled the field so little time before. We could even 
hear, faintly, the sigh of the sea, for the tide was 
nearing the full. We walked, without speaking, 
down to the horse-lines, to have a look at old 
Anthony. Here and there a gentle whinny 
greeted us, and the darkness was punctured by the 
lights in the windows of the caravans and the em¬ 
bers of dying fires. The voices of friendly men 
speaking in quiet tones to one another or to the 
beasts reached us now and then, and our nostrils 
were full of the eager smell of trodden grass. I felt 
very happy, glad that I was alive. 
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Chapter Eighteen 
Clues! 



A lthough it was so late as each of us crawled 
/ \ into his own tent with a whispered good 
X Jcnight, we made up our minds to rise very 
early in the morning. But someone was up before 
us. I felt that I had hardly closed my eyes when 
there was a sound of banging on the canvas of my 
tent. I rolled over wearily in my blankets, quite 
ready to go to sleep again, but the banging con¬ 
tinued. Then the flap of the tent was pulled open, 
and Buzack’s grinning face came through. “Me 
reports for duty,” he said. 

With that, he withdrew, and I could hear his 


slap-bang-slap on the canvas of Jack's tent. 

Well, seeing that I was awake, I might as well 
be up and about. So I threw on my things hastily 
and stepped out into the morning. Buzack was just 
repeating to Jack what he had said to me: “Me 
reports for duty.'’ 

“What’s all this, Buzack?” I asked. “What duty 
are you reporting for?” 

“Sir Sampson’s orders, please. Sir Jo,” he said. 
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“Me personal bodyguard now for you and Sir 
Jack.” 

“The dickens you are!” I said. “D’you think we 
can’t look after ourselves?” 

“Sir Sampson’s orders,” he repeated, grinning 
in a way that split his face and set his teeth shining. 
“First of all, we go for a ride.” 

Now I noticed that standing not far from the 
tents were three lovely piebald ponies, so much 
alike that I was sure I would never be able to tell 
one from another. But Buzack knew them well, 
and now that Jack had come out and was blinking 
in the clear morning sunlight, he called them one 
after another. “Here, Shadrach—bowl” 

“Here, Meshach, bow!” 

“Here, Abednego, bow!” 

And the lovely ponies, with their velvet eyes 
and pink noses, came forward one by one, scraped 
a right forefoot backward, and lowered their 
beautiful heads. 

“See!” said Buzack triumphantly. “Me gottum 
well trained.” 

“Where did they get those extraordinary names 
from?” Jack demanded. 

“You oughter readum Bible,” Buzack said with 
a grin. “Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego three 
li’l boys who walkum in furnace and not gettum 
burned.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” I asked. 

“Dese ponies jump over blazing buckets in de 
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circus and not gettum burned,” Buzack explained. 
“Now we rideum.” 

We all three leapt into the saddles, but I am 
afraid that Jack and I cut very poor figures com¬ 
pared with little Buzack. He was wearing his 
splendid uniform, because, he explained, “Sir 
Sampson thinkum good advertisement”, and he 
sat light as a feather, upright as a ramrod, making 
his pony do as he liked with a simple pressure of 
the knees. 

But if Jack and I were no great shakes as horse¬ 
men, at least we enjoyed immensely the feeling of 
exhilaration that came from being beautifully 
mounted on a beautiful morning. Jack's dark head 
and my fiery red one and Buzack’s tight coal-black 
curls went bobbitty-bob across the dewy grass, 
with Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego arching 
their necks proudly, swinging their long fine tails, 
and jingling all the silver bells that embroidered 
their reins and stood in little pagodas between 
their ears. 

Yes, that was a grand feeling, to be riding out 
like that, with the sun warming to its business, 
with the dew rising from the grass in a faint mist 
that soon would pass away, leaving the day shining 
clear, and with all the larks of Devonshire, I could 
have sworn, up and about on a grand singing 
competition. 

Early as it was, as we cantered through the 
field there was already a great stir. Fires were 
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being lit, horses were being groomed, breakfasts 
were being cooked, machines were being oiled, 
and in tubs in front of some of the caravans there 
was a great deal of hearty washing going on. 
Snowdrop the engineer looked unfamiliar as he 
stood up, stripped to the waist, with the towel 
tucked round his fingers so that he might chase 
the oil out of his ears. His hair was tousled and 
his face shining red and clean as the morning sun 
as he shouted a greeting. 

Charley Chaffinch was unmistakable in his 
ringed jersey and baggy flannel slacks, with a 
cigarette end behind each ear. He was very active 
round a fire over which a kettle hung suspended 
from a crossbar of iron resting on two stout stakes. 

“Wotcher, my cockalorums!” he shouted. 
“Kettle’s nearly boilin’. Take the advice of my old 
mother in ’Oxton an’ don’t face the mornin’ air on 
an empty stummick. She always ’ad the ole kettle 
steamin’ on the ’ob. ‘A spot o’ somethin’ ’ot’ll 
make you twice the man you are, an’ blimey, you 
need it,’ she used to say. Still, a fly-weight’s a fly¬ 
weight, when all’s said an’ done. There she boils. 
’Ave a stirrup-cup.” 

With his checked cap hanging down over one 
eye, and his lemon-yellow shoes soaked in dew, 
Charley stood alongside us as we drank the cups of 
tea he handed up. Then with a hearty slap on the 
rump for Shadrach, and another for Meshach, and 
another for Abednego, he set us on our way. 
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If the circus field was already wide awake, we 
found the little town of Harcombe still fast asleep. 
Not a shutter was down or a door open as we clat¬ 
tered through the empty streets, and when we 
came on to the long stretch of yellow sand, edged 
by the white teasing of the lazy tide, we let the 
ponies go all out and whooped with joy. The wind 
whistled in our ears, the gulls rose squalling and 
crying before the swift rush of us, and the ponies, 
with their tails streaming out behind them and 
their pink nostrils stretched and smoking, enjoyed 
it as much as wc did. 

At the end of the beach was a confusion of rocks, 
broken up into all sorts of holes and corners, a 
grand place for dressing and undressing in if you 
wanted to bathe. We dismounted and wandered 
about among them, and presently Jack shouted: 
“There’s been a proper litter fiend in this one. 
Let’s clean up—have a bonfire.” 

It was a little indentation among the rocks: just 
a place where one person could be comfortable, 
leaning there with his back against a slab of rock 
that slanted down into the sand and would catch 
all the sun of the late afternoon. 

We began to gather together all the paper that 
had been littered about, when Jack stopped short 
and looked at me with a curious expression on his 
face. He held in his hand a newspaper, and at the 
first glance it had a strange look to me. Then 
Buzack read the title: “Dat am I'lndependance 
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Beige,” he said, with a very nice accent indeed, 
and looking modest. 

Jack rushed at him and bowled him over in the 
sand. “Hooray!” he shouted. “Hark at Buzack! 
He’s a French scholar.” 

Certainly, neither Jack nor I could have said 
Ijuiependance Beige in quite that assured fashion. 

Buzack got up and brushed himself with dig¬ 
nity. “No spoilum uniform,” he said gravely. 
“Sir Sampson will be very indignified. Costum 
much money.” 

He shook sand out of his curly fuzz and added: 
“Me born in Belgian Congo. The Belgians speak- 
um French.” 

“Who would have a Belgian newspaper here?” 
Jack asked no one in particular. 

“Mr. Nobody,” I said at a guess, remembering 
the strange sallow face we had once glimpsed by 
the light of a gamekeeper’s match, and the smooth 
dangerous voice. 

“Perhaps,” said Jack. “Anyway, I’m keeping 
this paper. And this.” He picked up an empty 
cigarette packet of a foreign make. 

“And what about this?” I cried, nosing among 
ihe litter, thoroughly roused. “An envelope with a 
Belgian stamp. It’s Mr. Nobody, all right! See, 
he’s carried it with him from Salthaven.” 

And we read on the envelope: “M. Aristide 
Elverdingen, The Barley Mow, Salthaven, Somer¬ 
set, Angleterre.” 
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“Well, that settles it,” said Jack. “We know he 
stayed at- the Barley Mow, so now we know that 
Mr. Nobody is Mr. Aristide Elverdingen. Good 
Lord! What a name! What a mouthful! Let’s for¬ 
get him.” 

And that morning it was easy enough to forget 
Mr. Nobody, Mr. Elverdingen and all other 
enemies. It was a day not made for enemies, but 
for friendship and joy and all the good things of 
life. Even yet, there was not a soul in sight on the 
beach, so, securing the ponies to the posts of an old 
groyne, we threw off our clothes and whooped 
down to the water. 

“D’you swim, Buzack?” I shouted as he leapt 

lightly along beside me. 

“Makum good try,” he answered; and then we 

said no more, for already we were in the foamy 
fringe of the sea, kicking up a glorious spray. As 
soon as we were well out where the water was blue 
and placid, Buzack showed us what he meant by 
making a good try. He seized his toes with his 
fingers, turning himself into a little black hoop, 
and he went bowling forward gaily, half-in and 
half-out of the water. 

Jack and I tried the trick and found ourselves 
hopeless. We did nothing but fill our mouths with 
water that made us gasp and splutter. Then 
Buzack challenged us to swim under water. 1 
thought I was pretty good at that: I could always 
beat Jack by a dozen yards; but that morning, long 
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after I had risen to the surface with my lungs 
bursting, I could see Buzack, like a chocolate- 
coloured frog, thrusting his body forward through 
the clear water with steady sweeps of his legs.When 
at last he came up he was smiling happily, quite 
undistressed. 

And so, in a very short time, our respect for 
Buzack was greatly increased. A boy who could 
ride as he could, and swim in a way that made us 
feel like logs, was a bodyguard to be proud of, and 
we cantered back through the awakening town in 
a very good mood indeed. Buzack stopped to buy 
a copy of the Harcombe Chronicle , which was pub¬ 
lished twice a week. “Sir Sampson likum see his 
advertisements,” he explained. 

It was a great surprise to Ben Bollard when he 
saw, through the caravan window, Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego approaching daintily 
over the grass. “Bless my soul!” he said. “I had no 
idea you young shavers were out of bed.” 

“We’ve been out for hours,” I shouted. “We’ve 
been riding and swimming and I don’t know 
what.” 

“And working up a simply enormous appetite,” 
said Jack. 

“Well, well,” old Ben said placidly, “it’ll soon 
be satisfied. Take a peep at them eggs and tell me 
how you like the look of ’em.” 

So, as Buzack led the ponies away, we leapt into 
the caravan, and there the eggs were, browning 
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beautifully. I tilted the frying-pan to one side so 
that the fat would run into a pool, and, taking up 
a spoon, poured the hot fat lightly over the eggs. 

“That’s the way ter do it, my young cock spar- 
rer; just like mother does it in ’Oxton,” said 
Charley Chaffinch, entering behind us. 

“Too late, Charley,** I said. “There are only 
three eggs in the pan.** 

“Ah, well,” he said, “a bit o’ bread dipped in the 
fat’ll do me. I’ve already ’ad two breakfasts—one 
outer Snout an’ one outer Snowdrop. Let me just 
sit down companionable and watch you eat.” 

It was a pretty breakfast table that Ben had 
prepared. He had wandered about the field and 
found cuckoo flowers growing in a marshy spot. A 
big bunch of them stood in a glass jam-jar, helper 
out with a few leafy sprays from the hedge. Ben, 
with his whiskers neatly brushed and one large 
dog-daisy in his buttonhole, served the eggs and 
bacon on to plates that he had warmed by standing 
the teapot on them after making the tea. 

We were ready for that breakfast, and, as we 
ate, Charley, with his fat-soaked bread in one 
hand, flicked over with the other the pages of the 
Harcombe Chronicle which Buzack had left behind 
him. 

Suddenly he leapt to his feet. “ *01y *OxtonP* 
he shouted. “Oo’d like to tame a tiger?” 

He stood there grasping the paper and looking 
so stern that Jack and I burst into yells of laughter. 
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“I’d like to see you at it, Charley,” I said. “What 
would you do—lay into him as you lay into Jack 
Dempsey?” 

“I can see it,” said Jack. “ ‘With a smart left 

hook to the jaw, the Hoxton Wonder then 

brought the tiger limply to the mat. As the beast 

sprang again to the attack, Chaffinch with a quick 

left and right to the kidney sent it groaning to its 
) )) 

corner. 

“You may larf,” said Charley gravely; “but 
listen to this.” 

And he read the following paragraph from the 
paper which he held in his hand: 

“Colonel Condiment of Rushup Manor, Har- 
combe, announces that he is about to dispose of all 
the beasts in the private menagerie which he has 
been getting together for many years past. They 
include camels and armadillos, iguanas, aye-ayes, 
an okapi, a few hartebeeste, porcupines and kan¬ 
garoos, and a magnificent Bengal tiger named 
Sahib. Some of these animals will be offered to the 
Zoological Society in London. Others, including 
the Bengal tiger, will be offered for sale by public 
auction at Rushup Manor this afternoon at three 
o’clock.” 

“Well, what abaht it?” Charley demanded de¬ 
fiantly. “ ’E won’t let me be a juggler. ’E won’t 
’ave my two ’arves of a donkey on roller-skates. 
Wot abaht ’im buying the Bengal tiger an’ lettin* 
me tame it? That’d be a turn, I can tell yerl Am I 
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afraid of a bloomin’ tiger? I’ve ’eard my ole 
mother say many a time: ‘There’s one thing abaht 
our Charley: ’c don’t know wot fear is.’ ” 

“It’s never too late to learn, Mr. Chaffinch, 
Ben said gravely, wiping some marmalade from 
his moustache. 

“You’ll see! You’ll see!’’ Charley shouted, and 
rushed off to find Mr. Sampson. 




Chapter Nineteen 

We Biiy a Tiger 

★ 

As luck would have it, Mr. Sampson was as 

/A keen about the Bengal tiger as Charley him- 
JL Vself was. 

Jack and I wandered over to the tent where he 
was at breakfast and where Charley Chaffinch was 
excitedly reading the paragraph. 

“A tiger, eh?” he exclaimed. ‘‘It’s many a long 
day since Sampson’s circus exhibited one of the 
wilder beasts. But there was a time. . . .” 

He paused with a piece of liver halfway to his 
mouth, and his eye took on a melancholy backward 
look. “Before you were born, my dear, before you 
were born,” he said to the Princess Samsonia,who 
was making a great sucking noise over a grapefruit. 

“Everythink excitin’ ’appened before I was 
born. Pa,” she said. 

“Except the greatest equestrian act on the 
modern tan,” said Mr. Sampson gallantly. “Every¬ 
thing except the Princess Samsonia on an untamed 
Cossack horse.” He popped the tasty morsel into 
his mouth and chewed vigorously. 
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“I’m tired of that Cossack ’orse, Pa,” the 
princess declared. “I think I’d like something 
new. If you buy this old tiger, you must let me 
tame him.” 

Charley Chaffinch and Mr. Sampson both ex¬ 
claimed together. Charley dropped the Harcombe 
Chronicle ; Mr. Sampson let down his knife and 
fork with a clatter and his red face went redder 
still. “What! My dear!” he cried. “Tired of the 
greatest equestrian act on the modern tan! Your 
public, my dear! Think of your public! Can you 
disappoint them?” 

And Charley shouted: “No, no, Mr. Sampson! 
If anyone tames this tiger it’s me. Oo found the 
bloomin’ tiger, anyway?” 

Mr. Sampson held up his hand for silence. “The 
princess”, he said, “does not mean what she says. 
Indeed, she must not be permitted to mean what 
she says.” 

The princess rose, looking rather grumpy. “All 
right, Pa,” she said, “but I call it mean.” And 
with that she whisked from the tent. 

Mr. Sampson sighed heavily and pushed away 
his empty plate. “I could not eat another mouth¬ 
ful,” he declared, pouring himself a cup of tea. 
“It is a hard task being the father of an artist.” 

He toyed absently for a moment with a knife, 
then, looking as though he did not know what he 
was doing, cut himself a thick slice of bread and 
buttered it heavily. “But I was going to say,” he 
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went on between mouthfuls, “talking of tigers. 
Before the princess was born. There was a hand¬ 
some animal called Selim, presented to me by the 
Rajah of Blah. It was a man-eater. For years it 
had laid the country waste, till the Rajah organ¬ 
ized a great hunt and took the beast alive. He 
presented it to me as a reward for some small 
pleasure my circus had afforded his court. I tamed 
that tiger, and I appeared with it before all the 
crowned heads of Europe.” Fie fingered the pin 
stuck into his scarlet tie. “From King Edward. 
Ah, those days! I was a man. In the arena I wore 
nothing but gilded Roman sandals and a leopard 
skin, and Selim the tiger did my will.” 

He looked down regretfully at his paunch, and 
said: “One moment.” 

He went into the bedroom section of the tent 
and presently returned with a photograph, show¬ 
ing a man wearing a leopard-skin and exhibiting 
knotted muscles all over his body. He flicked it 
casually towards us. “Selim was not in the photo¬ 
graph,” he explained. 

Charley looked hard at the picture. “That’s 
Sandow!” he said. “Everyone knows that picture. 
It’s Sandow.” 

Mr. Sampson gave him a stern look. “Chaf¬ 
finch,” he said, drawing himself up with dignity, 
“I think you forget yourself. You will attend me 
this afternoon to the auction sale.” 

Colonel Condiment’s estate was a few miles out 
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of Harcombe. Mr. Sampson drove over in his high 
dog-cart, with Charley on the seat beside him. 
Buzack, Jack and I followed, on Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego. We must have made 
altogether a pretty sight cantering up the broad 
drive towards the house, which stood half a mile 
from the road in the midst of a great park. All 
Harcombe seemed to have turned out to see the 
disposal of the menagerie, which was very famous 
in the district, and to which Colonel Condiment 
had been accustomed to admit the public free on 
the King’s birthday and on his own birthday, and 
on the anniversary of the relief of Chitral, at which 
he had been present. 

A platform had been erected in front of the 
house, and there the auctioneer sat—a small man 
with spectacles on the end of his nose and a very 
little hair which he made to go a long way. 
Colonel Condiment sat beside him—a fierce- 
looking old warrior with eyes like an eagle’s and 
long twisted moustaches. He was wearing white 
linen and a sun-helmet, and a young cheetah, 
attached to a chain, slept at his feet. 

We left the ponies tethered to some trees and 
joined the crowd in front of the platform just as 
the auctioneer rose to his feet. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “here’s 
lot number one—a fine camel that has seen service 
on the great caravan routes of the Arabian desert.” 

One of the colonel’s keepers led the camel to the 
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front of the platform, and the beast stood there 
raising his lips in a sneer as though he despised the 
lot of us for not knowing as much as he did about 

the caravan routes of Arabia. 

The auctioneer, who had a lot more to say than 
you would have expected from such a dried-up, 
frightened-looking little man, continued to praise 
the camel. “This camel, ladies and gentlemen, was 
the favourite riding beast of a fierce Bedouin 
warrior. It can live without food or water for many 
days, which is something in these hard times. 

The crowd stared solemnly at the camel which 
did nothing but look at them down its long 

nose. 

“Consider, ladies and gentlemen,” said the 
auctioneer, “the pride and joy it would be to pos¬ 
sess a beast like this. Think of the wonderful deeds 
with which camels have been connected. When 
the Queen of Sheba visited Solomon, what carried 
the ivory, apes and peacocks that were her gifts? 
Camels. When the fierce Arabians go to war, what 
is it that carries the victor homeward with his 
spoils, and gallantly bears the vanquished to 
safety? Camels. If you miss this opportunity now, 

who will be to blame?” 

“Camels,” Charley Chaffinch shouted. 

Colonel Condiment glared into the crowd but 
could not detect the offender, and Mr. Sampson 
stabbed Charley swiftly in the foot with a down¬ 
ward jab of his ebony walking stick. He also lifted 
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his grey silk hat to the colonel to show there was 
no ill-feeling. 

“Well, then, ladies and gentlemen,” the auc¬ 
tioneer demanded, “is there any offer for this 
superb beast? Who’ll name a price for this camel?” 

Fivepcnce, shouted Charley, whereupon 
Colonel Condiment rose stiffly to his feet, ad¬ 
vanced to the edge of the platform and looked 
fiercely into the crowd. Mr. Sampson cleverly 
moved away, leaving Charley to speak for himself. 
“Who is that fellow?” the colonel demanded. 

The Oxton Wonder,” Charley answered. 

Tell im to cut out the chinwag about that ole 
camel. The Queen of Sheba ain’t ’ere to-day. She 
stayed at ’ome to do the washin’, an’ all the 
Arabian warriors is busy with the date ’arvest. So 
there ain t no bids. Let’s *ave a look at the tiger.” 

“If you can’t behave like a British gentleman,” 
said the colonel, “I’ll turn my cheetah on you.” 

“Nevah mind the cheetah, my ole cock- 
sparrah. Let’s see the tigah,” said Charley. “An’ cut 
out the Queen of Shebah.” 

The colonel retired to his seat looking highly 

disgusted, and the auctioneer took up the tale. “I 

have had a ridiculous bid for this splendid camel,” 

he said. “Perhaps the bidder meant five pounds. 

Will anyone say five pounds?—only as a start, 

ladies and gentlemen. Will anyone say it as a 
start?” 7 J 

Will anyone say it as a joke?” Charley shouted. 
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‘‘Five pounds for this ’andsome specimen of moth- 
eaten camel. Keep ’im in the back garden for the 
birds to nest in. Or cut ’im up for dusters.” 

The colonel rose in fury, and nearly fell over the 
cheetah’s chain. “That man must leave the grounds 
at once,” he shouted. “Put him out, someone.” 

“It’s all right, guv’nor, it’s all right,” Charley 
said. “I’ll be quiet from now on.” 

“Mind you do,” the colonel said heatedly. “I 
shall tolerate no further interruptions.” 

“And I shall tolerate no further camels,” said 

Charley. 

There were no offers for the camel and he was 
led away looking as disgusted and superior as 
when he had first appeared. It was not a successful 
sale. A few of the smaller beasts were bought, and 
one father who had foolishly promised his son a 
kangaroo for a birthday present was last seen pur¬ 
suing it through a wood on the outskirts of the 
estate. 

It was late in the afternoon when the auctioneer 
announced: “And now, ladies and gentlemen, we 
come to the grand man-eating Bengal tiger, in 
the pride of his youth, that has been exciting our 
young friend in the audience.” 

“ ’Ear, ’ear,” said Charley. “Bring ’im on.” 

There was a stir among the crowd as three or 
four of the colonel’s gardeners and keepers heaved 
into sight a large cage on wheels. The floor was 
thick with straw, and lying in the midst of the 
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straw was the tiger, who appeared to be fast 
asleep. Charley pressed to the front of the crowd 
in great excitement, and stuck his nose almost 
through the bars. 

“Stand back, sir!” the colonel shouted. “Stand 
back if you value your life.” 

Charley paid no heed to this command. “Wot’s 
*is name, guv’nor?” he asked the auctioneer. 

The auctioneer adjusted the spectacles on his 
nose and consulted his list. “His name”, he said, 
“is Sahib; and if our young friend here will stand 
back, I will read the full details of this splendid lot 
number twenty-one.” 

Charley pressed the crowd back with his out¬ 
stretched arms. “All abaft the beam, my hearties,” 
he shouted. “Let’s ’ear the lad read ’is piece.” 

“This forest-bred Indian tiger,” the auctioneer 
announced, “was captured personally by our good 
friend and benefactor of Harcombe, Colonel Con¬ 
diment, during his service with His Majesty’s 
forces in India.” 

The colonel rose, brought his heels sharply to¬ 
gether, and raised his hand in a salute. Some men 
in the crowd, including Mr. Sampson, took off 
their hats. 

“This beast,” the auctioneer went on, “is a par¬ 
ticularly fine example of Felis Tigris , an animal 
only rivalled by the lion in size, strength and 
ferocity among the catlike beasts of prey. From 
the nose to the tip of the tail this superb creature 
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measures a full eight feet, and you will notice the 
perfection of his markings—these lovely ^dark 
stripes on a ground of bright rufous fawn. 

“You been readin’ this up,” Charley shouted. 

The auctioneer ignored this interruption, and 
went on swiftly: “The principal food of the tiger 
in India is cattle, deer, wild hog and peafowl, and 
occasionally human beings. I have no doubt that 
in his time Sahib has fed on all these things.” 

He looked impressively at the crowd as he said 
this, and Sahib, who till now had lain like some¬ 
thing dead, opened his jaws in an enormous 
yawn. 

“It is no secret,” said the auctioneer, “that 
Colonel Condiment regrets parting with his tiger 
more than with any other of his beasts. There has 
existed between them an almost brotherly affec¬ 
tion. Now, ladies and gentlemen, the bidding is 
on. What do you say for this noble beast? What do 
you bid me?” 

“Does the bid include the cage?” Mr. Sampson 
shouted. 

The colonel nodded. 

“Ten pounds,” said Mr. Sampson. 

“Ten pounds I’m bid,” the auctioneer said, 
waving his hammer. “I have a bid of ten pounds 
for this lovely beast of prey. Any advance?” 

“Eleven 1” shouted a voice from the back of the 
crowd, and Mr. Sampson looked round with some 
annoyance. He had not expected any competition. 
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‘‘Eleven pounds ten!” he snapped; and the voice 
at the back promptly said “Twelve!” 

“Twelve pounds I’m bid,” cried the auctioneer, 
getting excited at the first real bidding of the after¬ 
noon. “Make it thirteen, sir?” 

Mr. Sampson nodded curtly, and the odious 
voice at the back said: “And ten!” 

“Thirteen pounds ten shillings I’m bid for 
Sahib the Bengal tiger. Don’t let the opportunity 
slip, sir. It may never come again.” 

“Fourteen,” said Mr. Sampson. And this time 
there was no voice from the back. 

“At fourteen pounds, then,” said the auction¬ 
eer, holding his hammer impressively aloft. “Go¬ 
ing at fourteen pounds—going, going—gone!” 

Smack went the hammer on the table; and 
Charley Chaffinch, unable to control his excite¬ 
ment, yelled: “ ’Oly ’Oxton! We’ve got a tiger!” 

That ended the business of the sale, and as the 
crowd melted away and Charley stood gazing 
gleefully through the bars at Sahib, I accompanied 
Mr. Sampson up on to the auctioneer’s platform 
where he solemnly shook hands and then produced 
his wallet. 

“You’ve got a bargain, sir,” said Colonel Con¬ 
diment, “a real bargain. I hope, now that this 
business is over, you will join me in a cup of tea.” 

But Mr. Sampson asked to be excused. “I must 
be back to my work, sir,” he said. “I have a duty 
to my public. A deputy has taken my place this 
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afternoon, but at a night performance—no. I must 
be there in person.” 

So we shook hands all round, and Mr. Sampson 
said he would send over for the tiger in the 
morning. 

As we cantered briskly homewards behind his 
dog-cart, I could see that Charley was not having 
a very good time. I caught a word here and there, 
and heard Mr. Sampson say: “Your conduct was 
no credit, Chaffinch, to the great tradition of 
British showmanship.” 

And as Charley jumped from the dog-cart when 
we were back in the field, I heard him muttering 
to himself: “Camels! I arsk you!” 
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Three Little Nigger Boys 

★ 

T he next afternoon Harcombe was given 

the privilege of seeing the arrival of Sahib 
the tiger. 

When Mr. Sampson did anything, he did it 
with some effect, I assure you. This occasion re¬ 
mains very clearly in my mind because it was the 
first time that Jack and I made a personal appear¬ 
ance as members of the circus. 

Snowdrop the engineer had orders to drive one 
of the lorries over to Colonel Condiment’s place 
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in the morning, to bring Sahib in his wheeled 
cage to a spot agreed upon just outside the town, 

and there to await instructions. 

Before lunch, Mr. Sampson called me and Jack 

and explained his plan. He was going to make a 
grand procession of Sahib’s entry into the town, 
and he wanted us to take part in it. He told us 
where we should find Snowdrop, and asked us to 
be there at two o’clock. “We’ll all go out at differ¬ 
ent times, and by different ways, and in little bits 
and pieces,’’ Mr. Sampson explained, “but we’ll 
come back as a grand show that ought to fill the 
circus for the rest of the week. It wouldn’t do for 
Sahib to be shown to the public riding on a lorry. 
No, sir. He will be drawn through the streets in 
his own cage, on its own wheels, and you two and 
Buzack, riding your ponies, will draw him/ 

“Oh, that’ll be grand, Mr. Sampson,’’ Jack 
exclaimed. “We shall love that—shan’t we, 

Jo?” 

We should, indeed. 

“Now about costumes,” said Mr. Sampson. 

“Costumes!” < 

Mr. Sampson gravely nodded his head. “Cos¬ 
tumes are essential in a Grand Procession, he 
declared. He looked us critically up and down, 
considering. At that moment Buzack walked into 
the tent. Mr. Sampson looked at him, too; and 
then suddenly his round, red face lighted with 
inspiration. “The Three Little Nigger Boys!’ he 
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exclaimed. “Why not—eh? The Three Little 
Nigger Boys!” 

He got heavily to his feet, his face beaming with 
pleasure at his great idea. He went to the entrance 
of the tent and bellowed: “Chaffinch!” 

Charley, who was twanging the jews’ harp not 
far away, came dashing up at the double, catching 
a fag-end of cigarette as it tumbled from behind 
his ear. 

“Wardrobe!” Mr. Sampson commanded; and 
Charley darted away to a caravan on the other 
side of the field occupied by the old man who 
looked after the circus wardrobe. He was a won¬ 
derful old man whom we had often watched at 
work in his caravan, which was crammed to the 
doors with great wicker baskets containing velvets 
and silks, cottons and calicoes, of every colour, 
shape and size; as well as wigs and hats, masses of 
cheap sparkling jewellery, old boots and shoes, 
spurs, whips, and goodness knows what not. The 
old man was very clever with his fingers, and sit¬ 
ting cross-legged on the grass in front of his 
caravan, with one of his baskets open before him, 
he would concoct in no time, out of his odds and 
ends of material, the most alluring costumes 
imaginable. 

This was the old man, with a head as bald as a 
mushroom, a growth of white whiskers under the 
chin, and a pair of trembling old hands that did 
not look as clever as they were, who now came 
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shuffling up, bent almost double, in answer to 
Mr. Sampson’s call. Old Hutchy, as everybody 
called him, always shuffled, and that was because 
he wore a pair of carpet slippers, with a plaid pat¬ 
tern on them, much too big for his feet. It was im¬ 
possible to imagine Hutchy without his huge 
slippers, the steel spectacles that trembled on the 
end of his nose, and the green baize apron whose 
pocket was stuffed with reels of cotton and thread, 
thimbles, buttons, hooks and eyes, and little bits 
of paper stuck through with pins and needles. 

“Hutchy,” said Mr. Sampson to the old man 
who now stood blinking up at him, ‘ I want these 
two boys turned out so that when I see them and 
Buzack together I won’t know which is which.” 

Old Hutchy gave me and Jack a sidelong look. 
“Miracles,” he grumbled, “that’s what you want 
—miracles. That’s what everybody expects Old 
Hutchy to do—work miracles.” 

“Well, get on with it,” Mr. Sampson com¬ 
manded shortly. “Make ’em any sort of niggers 
right away. They’ve got to ride in a procession at 
two o’clock; and then get on with their costumes. 
Make ’em exactly like Buzack’s.” 

So off we went with Old Hutchy, who kept on 
glancing sideways at us and muttering as we 
tramped the warm grass alongside his slow slip¬ 
pered progress. “Niggers,” he said, looking con¬ 
temptuously at my red head, “fine niggersl Red¬ 
headed niggers! Tut-tut 1 Niggers with straight 
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hair. Who ever heard of such a thing? A wig? Yes, 
perhaps, if his hair doesn’t set it alight. We’ll see! 
We’ll see!” 

And, really, he didn’t seem to find much diffi¬ 
culty. He went shuffling into his caravan and soon 
came out again with a bottle of dark liquid. 
“Niggers!” he said. “I’ll nigger ’em!” And with 
that he tipped some of the liquid into his palms, 
rubbed them together, and then suddenly fell 
upon me and with both hands began to work over 
my face, massaging the stuff into my skin. Right 
up to the roots of my hair he went, and into my 
ears; and Jack burst out laughing as I changed 
colour under his eyes. 

“Now you!” said Old Hutchy. “I’ll nigger 
’em!” 

It was an astonishing transformation. He 
clapped upon us a pair of wigs that fitted like 
elastic round our foreheads—wigs made up of 
close black curls that were the spit and image of 
Buzack’s. Then he drew out from his endless 
stores two pairs of black gloves. “Try ’em on!” 
he grumbled. We did, and they fitted as tight as 
our own skins. 

' Then Old Hutchy busied himself with some 
lengths of white muslin, draping them round us 
as if we were tailors* dummies, pinning them here, 
giving a quick stitch there, and then standing off 
to admire the effect. 

“You’ll do,” he said. “A miracle, that’s what it 
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is—a miracle. Two niggers produced to order in 
twenty minutes. Go on, that’s all to-day. Expect 
your costumes when you see ’em. I’m not a 
magician.” 

We were just running away, with hearty thanks 
when he called: “One minute. Decoration. That’s 
what you want. Decoration.” 

He made another exploration in his caravan, 
and came out with his hands dripping with arti¬ 
ficial jewels. Round my brow he clasped a tinsel 
coronet with a yellow aigrette standing proudly 
from its centre. He hung a chain of green beads 
round my neck and fixed heavy brass bangles 
round my ankles. Jack was loaded in much the 
same way, and his breast was decorated with a 
blazing star of glass diamonds. 

“From Cleopatra—before you were born, my 
child—before you were born,” Hutchy said with 
a wink, which was very odd, coming from several 
inches above the spectacles that seemed as if at any 
moment they would lose their last hold on his 
nose. With that, he disappeared finally into his 
caravan, where we could see nothing but his back 
which shook as though he were convulsed with 
laughter. 

Old Ben Bollard had seen nothing of all this, so 
we made up our minds to try the effect of our 
disguise upon him. “It has just occurred to me, 
Jo,” Jack said, “that if Ben doesn’t know who we 
are, Mr. Nobody won’t know, either. It looks as 
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though the Three Little Nigger Boys may give 
Mr. Nobody a troublesome time.’* 

I must confess that at that moment nothing was 
further from my mind than Mr. Nobody; yet as 
soon as Jack mentioned the matter I realized what 
a marvellous fix that odious person would now be 
in. There was no doubt about it; for some reason 
which we did not understand, he was trying 
to do Jack an injury; and now there would be 
no Jack—nothing but Three Little Nigger Boys, 
each as like the other two as could possibly be 
imagined. 

“Come on,” I said. “Let’s try it on Ben.” 

Ben was pottering round, preparing an out-of- 
doors lunch near the caravan. We stood there 
looking at him for a long time, and when he had 
brought out chairs, we calmly sat down and made 
a grab at the bread and butter. 

“Hi!” Ben shouted. “You clear off! What game 
are you two up to?” 

“Me likum bread and butter,” Jack said with 
his mouth full.” 

“You can likum what you like,” old Ben re¬ 
torted angrily. “But clear out of this and get your 
bread and butter in your own caravan.” 

“You stealum cake!” Jack shouted to me; and 
I did. I laid hold of the lovely cake covered with 
thick almond icing which Ben had placed proudly 
in the middle of the table, and began to bolt with 
it. Ben was after me like a shot, and as he made 
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to grab me by the collar I yelled “Catchum!” and 
did a rugby pass with the cake to Jack. Then Ben 
turned his attention to him, bellowing: “Hi! 
You put that cake down, young feller. That cake 
belongs to my young men.” And, as the cake 
went once more sailing over his head towards me, 
he threatened: “You’ll hear about this! Mr. 
Sampson shall know about this!” 

“Sneakum sandwich!” I shouted, and Jack 
snatched a fine ham sandwich from the table, 
stuffed it into his mouth, and joined me in running 
round and round the caravan with Ben panting at 
our heels. 

How long we should have gone on fooling him 
I don’t know, but at that moment Jerry appeared 
from some expedition of his own, and at once let 
out the peculiar bark which he kept for me and 
Jack, a bark which joyfully said: “I know you!” 
We stopped to fondle him, and Jack gasped: “Oh, 
Ben, take your blessed old cake, quick! I’m going 
to burst with laughing!” 

It took Ben a long time to get over it, and all 
through the meal he kept on saying: “Who’d ’a 
believed it!” “Well, well, I never did 1” “Lawks a 
mussy!” “You young Kaffirs! I’ll never know 
which is which!” And that pleased us very much, 
for it was just what we wanted to hear. 

As soon as lunch was over, Buzack came trotting 
up on Shadrach, leading Meshach and Abednego 
by the bridles. We leapt to the saddles and rode 
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away slowly to the spot where the Grand Proces¬ 
sion was to assemble. 

We were by no means the first to arrive. 

# 

Snowdrop was there with Sahib, and Charley 
Chaffinch was approaching between Ranji and 
Nawab, looking like a small brightly coloured 
insect between two immense grey boulders that 
might at any moment swerve together and crush 
it. 

To my surprise, Ben Bollard, who had kept us 
in the dark, came rolling up behind Anthony, 
sleek, lazy and well-groomed, the flowers in his 
hat as gay as paint and his tail braided with blue 
and yellow and red ribbons. There was a bunch 
of ribbons tied to Ben’s whip, too, and he had 
scrubbed the caravan till its green was as’ clear as 
new beech leaves. \ 

Presently the princess pranced along on her 
untamed Cossack horse, and stood rather aloof 
from the rest of us, looking contemptuously at 
Charley Chaffinch, who had left his elephants at the 
side of the road and was trying to tempt the tiger 
with a pork chop which he had produced from his 
pocket and impaled on the end of a stick. But 
Sahib was as uninterested in Charley and the rest 
of us as he had been the day before at Colonel 
Condiment’s. He lay in his straw, looking fed up 
with life. 

~ A few stray clowns drifted up, and last of all 
came Mr. Sampson, driving a spanking horse 
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attached to his dog-cart and wearing his camellia 
with an unusual air of mastery. 

Snowdrop, with a small crane which he carried 
on his lorry, had already dropped Sahib’s cage 
down to the road. A special harness had been pre¬ 
pared, which was attached to Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednego. Then over the tiger’s cage was 
affixed a board announcing that this was “Sahib, 
the Man-Eating Bengal Tiger, the latest acquisi¬ 
tion of Sampson’s Super Circus’’. 

The clowns, who were to run alongside the 
procession, were given handbills to distribute 
among the crowd, announcing, under the heading 
“Sampson for Super Circus Service’’, that the 
show would be on at three and seven in the Temple 
Field throughout the week. 

Then there drove up two taxi-cabs, and who 
should come tumbling out of them but the Har- 
combe Prize Silver Band. All their instruments 
were of silver, the facings on their blue uniforms 
were silver, and their conductor carried a silver 
baton. They all twinkled like stars in the brilliant 
light. And then at last we really were ready to 
start. 

The glorious summer afternoon was startled by 
the sudden bang, bang, bang of the drum, fol¬ 
lowed by the lively music of the silver instruments. 
The whole show got on the move. Behind the 
band went Mr. Sampson in his dog-cart, one 
gloved hand negligently holding the reins, while 
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the other stroked his spiked moustaches and was 
in readiness to lift his tall grey hat when occasion 
should arise, which it often did throughout the 
drive. 

Behind Mr. Sampson came the princess. She 
had thrown off her cloak, and was wearing her 
thistledown ballet skirt. Now she was sitting on 
the horse's back, now standing on it, now pirou¬ 
etting on it, exclaiming “ Voila /” from time to 
time, to the admiration of the crowd which was 
soon thick along the route. 

All Harcombe seemed to have turned out, and 
I thought it a bit rough on the pierrots and nigger 
minstrels that we should steal so many of their 
audience. 

With Buzack between us. Jack and I rode be¬ 
hind the princess, with a good distance between, 
to make the procession look longer. Three Little 
Nigger Boys, three handsome piebald ponies, and 
one tiger trundling along in a cage: we certainly 
made a good show, and were, I think, the hit of 
the afternoon. Everyone cheered. 

, Behind us, again at a good distance, came Char¬ 
ley Chaffinch, doing a bit of juggling with 
coloured balls as he walked between the elephants. 
After him came all the rest of the circus horses 
with riders in fancy costumes, and then the cara<- 
vans with clowns grinning out of their windows or 
sitting on the shafts and banging the horses with 
bladders. 
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So you see, spread out as we had it, it wasn t 
such a bad show, and what with the gaiety of the 
weather, and the heartening music of the band, and 
the shouting of the clowns who tumbled and did 
cartwheels alongside. Jack and I felt that we had 
never assisted at a more cheeful ceremony. 

It was just before three when we reached the 
field. The band led bravely on to the wide per¬ 
formers’ entrance at the back of the great mar¬ 
quee. In they all went: the band, and Mr. Samp¬ 
son, holding his hat high, the princess squeaking 
“ Voila!" like mad, we three with the tiger, and all 
the rest. The seats were crowded. I had never seen 
so many people before, and I was glad I was dis¬ 
guised or I should have felt terribly shy. Every¬ 
body stood up and cheered wildly as we went 
slowly round the tan track, then out the way we 
had come, the band playing “See, the Conquering 
Hero comes’* with reference to Sahib. 

But Sahib remained sleepily on his straw, taking 
no notice whatever of the pork chop which Char¬ 
ley Chaffinch had left under his nose. 
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Tame Tiger: Wild Hermit 

★ 

I t is all very well to buy a tiger, and all very 
well to bring a tiger home in triumph. But we 
found it was another matter to make a tiger 

eat. 

At the end of the afternoon show, we all 
crowded round Sahib’s cage, and found him lying 
in the straw, looking melancholy and uninterested 
in the pork chop. 

“Jo,” said Mr. Sampson, “go to the nearest 
telephone box and ring up Colonel Condiment. 
Ask him what we’d better give this tiger to eat.” 

I did so, and when at last Colonel Condiment 
was got to the telephone he simply snapped: “Veal 
cutlets,” and rang off. 

Mr. Sampson was astounded when I gave him 
the message. “Veal cutlets!” he said, and looked 
darkly at Sahib. “You’ll get no veal cutlets out of 
Silas Sampson,” he said. “Pampered, that s what 
you’ve been. Hunger is the best sauce. Have you 
ever heard that, my lad? Eh? Ever heard that? 
We’ll try it. Hunger never hurt man or beast.” 
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He clapped his hands loudly. “Buzack! My tea.” 
And Buzack, who was kept as busy as ever waiting 
on Mr. Sampson, though he was now supposed to 
be our bodyguard, said: “Yes, Sir Sampson!” and 
dashed off to his master’s tent. 

It was just after five o’clock, and everybody 
began to disappear to tents and caravans for a 
meal and a rest before the evening show. Jack and 
Jerry strolled away with Ben Bollard, who was 
immensely proud at having ridden through the 
cheering crowds in the marquee, and kept on 
saying to himself: “Whoever would ’a thought it! 
Whoever would ’a believed it! At my age!” 

No one was left in front of Sahib’s cage but 
Charley and me. “I’d like ter know,” said Char¬ 
ley, gazing earnestly into the cage, “ ’ow to get 
into the confidence of a tiger. Not ’arf I wouldn’t!” 

“Try veal cutlets,” I said with a laugh; and 
Charley looked at me with sudden seriousness. 
“ ’Oly Oxton!” he said. “That’s an idea, that is! 
Come on! Let’s buy some.” The thing seemed to 
me no more than a joke, but Charley was in 
deadly earnest; and off we went to the streets of 
Harcombe, where I bought tea for both of us, 
and then we looked out a butcher’s shop. We found 
that veal cutlets are not easy things to buy, and we 
tried three shops before securing the prize. 

“Not a word,” said Charley. “Keep this to our¬ 
selves. Be up early to-morrer, an’ we’ll try a little 
experiment.” 
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And so the next morn- 
|» ing, when the circus field 
W was still sleepy and no one was 
, ...Jr about but a few early risers, 

1 and there was no one at all near 

Sahib’s cage, you might have seen me and Charley 
standing there looking at the tiger who lay in his 
straw and opened an eye at us like a lazy cat. 
Charley held in his hand three veal cutlets, and I 
held a pistol. I was terribly scared, not so much 
by the pistol, although I must confess I did not 
like that, despite Charley’s assurance that it would 
do nothing but make smoke and noise. No; my 
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chief fears were for Charley himself. I could see 
that he too was horribly frightened, which made 
me admire him all the more, for he was deter¬ 
mined, frightened or not, to go into Sahib’s 
cage! 

“It’s the chance of a lifetime, my ole cock 
sparrer,” he said, with his white face whiter still 
and his teeth chattering. “If ’e welcomes veal cut¬ 
lets he may welcome the bringer thereof. Which 
remains to be seen.” 

He gave a ghastly grin and took out the key of 
the padlock which secured the cage. “Now, stand 
by, cocky!” he said. “If ’e makes trouble, fire; and 
I’ll back out. If not, what ho! Won’t ole man 
Sampson be surprised!” 

I stood there in the chill of the morning, with 
the pistol trembling in my hand, and I am sure I 
should have startled the whole camp with the bang 
of it if Sahib had wobbled a whisker. But, once 
Charley was in the cage, all the tiger did was to 
look at him inquisitively. Standing ready to back 
out, Charley threw a cutlet which landed near 
Sahib’s nose. He gave it one sniff, then chewed it 
up with great relish, rose to his feet, and yawned. 
I could see his teeth and the grey steam of his 
breath on the morning air, and wondered whether 
I should shoot. Charley was shaking in his shoes, 
and I gasped: “Is it all right?” 

^“1 think so, mate,” he said. “Up till now, any¬ 
way.” 
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And then, to the amazement of us both, Sahib 
began to purr—a comfortable rumble like a fire¬ 
side cat’s purr going full kick and ten times as 
loud. Charley lobbed over another cutlet. Sahib 
gobbled it up and then made a slow furtive stride 
towards Charley. Charley was a hero. I am sure 
nothing at that moment would have prevented 
me from bolting if I had been in Charley’s place. 
It was with difficulty that I prevented myself from 
banging off the pistol, but Charley quavered: 
“Steady the Buffs! Don’t shoot!” and stood his 
ground, with his knees knocking, and his teeth 
chattering, and his hand shaking, with the last 
veal cutlet held out in it enticingly. Sahib took the 
cutlet from Charley’s hand, then slumped to the 
floor and began licking his paws. Charley patted 
him once very quickly on the head, then backed 
out, banged the door and padlocked it. He was 
sweating, and held for support to the side of the 
cage. “Phew! Lummy!” he said. “Let’s go an’ 
get a nice ’ot cup of tea!” 

We both needed it, and were lucky enough to 
find Mrs. Snowdrop making a pot for Snowdrop 
who was up early to oil and overhaul the round¬ 
about. Just as we had taken the hot mugs into our 
hands, and were finding them very comforting. 
Snowdrop strolled up, wiping his hands on a piece 
of oily waste, his face and neck streaked all over 
with oil and grease. 

“What ho, nigger!” he greeted me, his black 
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face splitting in a grin that showed his white teeth. 
“You’re up early.” 

“We been on important business,” Charley 
explained grandly. “You’ll know about it in due 

season.” 

“A new turn?” Snowdrop asked rudely. , Still 
’oping to get a show in the ring? Not the two ’arves 
of a donkey again?” 

“You’ll see,” Charley said. He lit a fragment of 
cigarette, took a handkerchief from his pocket, 
and rubbed up his cracked yellow shoes. 

“If ole man Sampson wants a new turn,” said 
Snowdrop, swigging his tea with great heartiness, 
“he ought to get ’old of the ’ermit.” 

“ ’Ermit?” said Charley, “wot ’ermit?” 

“ ’Aven’t you never ’eard of the ’Arcombe 
’Ermit?” Snowdrop asked. “See up there? 

He pointed to some distant trees on the fringe 
of a hill. “If you go beyond them trees, you’ll find 
there’s a great big dump. Been there for years. 
Someone got the idea there was coal there. They 
started borings, an’ all it come to was that big 
dump, just a mountain of coaly shale. An that 

mountain’s always smouldering. Spontaneous com¬ 
bustion. Well, that’s where the ’ermit lives. He s 
burrowed a big ’ole right into the dump, an e 
lives in it. We’ve seen ’im, ’aven’t we, my dear. 

“We have indeed,” said Mrs. Snowdrop with a 
sniff, “and a more repulsive objick may I never 
set eyes on.” * 
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“ ’Asn’t shaved since ’e’s been in there,” Snow¬ 
drop added. “Beard down to ’is waist; and ’air 
down to his shoulders. ’E’s a rum ’un. Ole Samp¬ 
son ought to show ’im as the wild man from 
Borneo.” 

“If he comes into this show, I goes out,” Mrs. 
Snowdrop declared sharply, gathering up the 
mugs. “You may say he hasn’t shaved, Albert. 
It’s my idea he hasn’t washed. An’ you could do 
with one, too. Come on in.” 

Snowdrop gave us a wink. “She’s very partik- 
ler,” he said, and disappeared into the caravan, 
whistling: 

Hop along, little nigger , hop along , hop along , 

Hop along , little nigger , hop along. 

Charley and I strolled away. “I’ve got that 
tiger cold, stone cold, my young cockalorum,” he 
said. “It’s only a matter of time.” 

“And money,” I said. “Veal cutlets are ex¬ 
pensive.” 

Charley looked troubled. Then he brightened. 
“I’ll wean ’im,” he said. “Bit by bit I’ll wean ’im 
off them cutlets and make ’im see the beauty of 
’orse flesh. By the way, seen or *eard anythink of 
Mr. Nobody lately?” 

I told him of what we had found on the beach, 
and he looked grave at the news. “You see that 
young Jack don’t go wandering off alone,” he 
said. “Stick together, the two of you. The three 
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of you, in fact. Keep young Buzack with you, an’ 
keep your make-up fresh. That 11 baffle Mr. 
Nobody. ’E’ll think twice before nobblin’ three 
of you. Well, so long. I want quiet now to 
meditate. ” 

I left him there standing under the trees, 
thoughtfully juggling three coloured balls, pon¬ 
dering the difficult problems that Sahib had 
brought into his life. 

Seeing that neither Jack nor Ben Bollard was 
yet awake, I got busy with preparing their break¬ 
fast. I had no sooner set a fire going and a kettle 
bubbling over it, than old Hutchy came shuffling 
along from his caravan. Early though it was, he 
was already completely attired, slippers, spec¬ 
tacles, green baize apron and all. “Got a cup o 
tea?” he asked. 

This tea-cadging was one of the great features 
in the social life of Sampson s Circus. No sooner 
was a kettle boiling anywhere than someone would 
appear from somewhere else and ask: Got a cup 
o’ tea?” Indeed, there was hardly need to ask. As 
soon as the tea-maker noticed the approach of some¬ 
one shuffling up as Hutchy shuffled now, another 
cup was produced without question. I must confess 
that I myself wangled a good many drinks in this 
way in chill hours when we ourselves had no tea 
on tap, and it all worked out fairly in the long 

So I just said to Hutchy: “Good morning. Sit 
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down”, and poured out a cup of tea for him to 
sip while I punctured sausages and put them into 
the pan to fry with a bit of liver which I had 
bought when Charley was buying the veal cutlets. 

Old Hutchy sat on an upturned box and mut¬ 
tered: “More work. More miracles for Old 
Hutchy. That’s what this new turn’ll mean, I 
suppose.” 

“What new turn?” I asked, setting out plates 
and cutlery on another box. “I’ve heard nothing 
about a new turn.” 

“Didn’t you hear about the woman that came 
to see old Sampson last night?” 

“ N °.” 

“Marvellous tight-rope artiste—so she says,” 
old Hutchy grumbled. “Coming to-day to show 
what she can do. And if he takes her on, it 11 be 
Hutchy this and Hutchy that, you bet yer life.” 

“Oh, it won’t mean much to you,” I said 
cheerfully. “After all, Hutchy, tight-rope per¬ 
formers wear little but tights.” 

“Ay,” said Hutchy, “on the rope that is so. 
But how do they come in, my lad? All dressed up 
int fol-de-lols and furbelows just to show what 
wonderful women they are. I’ve seen ’em. It 11 be 

more miracles for Hutchy.” 

“What’s that stuff you darkened our faces 

with?” I asked. 

“That’s my secret,” said Hutchy, “an’ I’m not 
giving it away. But if you want a bottle you can 
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have it. I don’t want to be bothered with you, 
making you up and this and that and t’other. I’ve 
got plenty to do, my lad, without that.” 

I called to Jack to come and fork the breakfast 
out of the pan, and went back with Hutchy to his 
caravan. He handed me the bottle, first shaking it 
and holding it up to the light. ‘‘My secret,” he 
said. ‘‘Imparted to me by a dying soldier in 
Kashmir. Before you were born, my child, before 
you were born.” And at that his shoulders shook 
with one of his queer convulsions of laughter. 

So thereafter Jack and I were able to attend to 
our own make-up. We did so that morning before 
setting out to see if we could get a glimpse of the 
Harcombe Hermit. Buzack came with us and we 
went on foot, for the hermit’s dump was a long 
way from the road. It was a fortunate thing for 
Harcombe that the little wood was so thick, com¬ 
pletely hiding the ugly patch of land which we 
came upon when we had climbed the hill. At the 
top we paused and looked at the contrasting scene 
on the one hand and the other: Harcombe with its 
jolly jumble of roofs, its edging of yellow sand, its 
blue sea, flecked with a few white sails; and the 
long stretch of waste shaly land, treeless and 
barren, from which a faint smoke rose here and 
there and a perceptible heat was sent forth. 

We went over the crest; Harcombe was gone 
from sight, and we walked among the black 
gullies that the weather had seamed into the side 
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of the dump. For a long time there was no sign of 
the hermit and no clue to the place where he had 
made his home. It was a very rough and tumble 
spot, the ground rising to a considerable height 
in the middle and falling away on either hand. 
We scrambled down to the bottom and decided 
to walk right round the dump. 

Soon we came to what w'e were seeking. We 
found a spot where the dump did not come down 
in a slow slant but dropped sharply, presenting to 
us a flat face, like a low cliff. This surface was 
about twenty feet high, and in the middle of it 
was a rough doorway. On one side of the door was 
a big dustbin, and nailed to the w'all above it was a 
notice which said: 

KIND FRIENDS 
FOOD FOR THE HERMIT 

PLEASE 

and an arrow pointing to the dustbin. We peeped 
into the bin, and it contained nothing. Jack 
dropped in a bar of chocolate and Buzack some 
monkey-nuts. 

On the other side of the door was a notice 
which said simply: 

MONEY FOR THE HERMIT 

Near this was a strong box with a slit in the lid, 
such as you see in some church porches. It was 
fastened very securely indeed to the doorpost. I 
dropped a penny into it. 
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We stood for a long time looking at the Hermit’s 
front door. It was well situated. The cliff face was 
semicircular, with the door in the centre of the 
inward bend, so that it was cosily protected. It 
looked directly out on to the belt of trees that 
crowned the hill, and the trees would break the 
force of the north wind. Between the edge of the 
wood and the door there were no more than about 
twenty yards of beaten shale, and built up out of 
bricks just to one side of the door was a fireplace. 
There was a home-made seat against the cliff wall 
so that the Hermit could sit there and toast his 
toes if he felt like it when his fire was going. The 
place was very cunningly chosen, for it was only 
at that exact spot where the seat was built that you 
could glimpse the sea through a slight break in the 
trees. You could look right down to Harcombe 
pier through a tiny gap and see the paddle steam¬ 
ers coming and going. If you had a good telescope 
you could keep the pier-head under observation. 

When we had sufficiently considered the Her¬ 
mit’s door, we began to wonder whether his home 
was as snug inside as the outside promised. We 
didn’t dare to knock; Mrs. Snowdrop’s description 
of the Hermit made us doubt whether he was the 
kind of person who would like to be disturbed; 
and there was no letter box that you could lift up 
and peep through. Then Buzack leaned against 
the door, and to the surprise of the three of us it 
swung inwards. 
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We darted back and stood poised on our toes 
ready to bolt if the Hermit appeared. He didn’t. 
Nothing happened, so we crept forward again, 
pushed the door gently, and gazed within. We 
could see nothing. A dark tunnel led into the face 
of the dump. 

Jack found his courage and shouted “Hi!” As 
the words echoed into the tunnel we were ready 
for flight again; but once more nothing happened. 

“Hermit gone out,” Buzack announced. “Let’s 
lookum see.” 

His eyes were large; the whites of them showed 
big and round; he was greatly afraid; but, like 
Charley facing Sahib, he tried not to let his fear 
be seen. He was the first to push into the tunnel. 

It was not a pleasant experience. I came behind 
Buzack, and Jack was behind me. As soon as he 
had let the door swing to, we were in utter dark¬ 
ness. Buzack struck a match, and in the sudden 
flare his eyes were rounder and more scared than 
ever, but he groped forward. 

The tunnel ran straight forward for ten yards; 
then it turned to the right, ran on for about six 
more yards, and then opened out in a circular 
apartment about three yards in diameter. The 
tunnels were so low that we had to keep our heads 
ducked; the small inner chamber was about six 
feet high. Most men would be able to stand up¬ 
right in it. 

When we reached this little room, we found 
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that the Hermit had a clever lighting arrangement. 
The bottom had been knocked out of a barrel; 
chains were affixed to it at three points and carried 
up to a hook in the roof. Six candles were stuck 
round the edge of the barrel bottom. We lit them 
all and were able to look about us comfortably. 

So this was the home of the famous Harcombe 
Hermit! He had done himself well. Jack pointed 
out at once that the man must at some time have 
been a miner, and we found out afterwards that 
this was so. He had worked in the South Wales 
coalfields till there was no longer any work for 
him to do. He had been the Harcombe Hermit 
for fifteen years, living at first in a tent of sacks 
while he burrowed his home. It must have been 
ap immense labour. He had used props as they do 
in collieries; all through the tunnels and in the 
circular chamber the roof was well supported. 
Where the tunnel turned to the right the Hermit 
had hung curtains made of sacks sewn together; 
and curtains of the same sort hung at the entrance 
of the inner room. 

There was small possibility of any cold winds 
getting through those twists and curtains, and it 
was easy to imagine what a snug lair it would be 
in the winter, with the very dump itself, always 
slowly burning, keeping the place up to a com¬ 
fortable pitch of warmth. I had noticed that there 
were heavy bars of wood that could be dropped 
into slots to keep the front door secure. 
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All the furniture in the room was home-made. 
There was a table on which rested a knife and 
fork and spoon, a mug and a plate made of tin, 
and some tin basins. There were big boxes ranged 
round the wall. We did not investigate them. 
There was a bed, made very simply by nailing a 
close-meshed wire netting to a frame supported 
on legs. Four brown blankets were neatly folded 
on the bed. The floor was deep in dry bracken. 
At that time of year the place was very warm 
indeed, but I must say it was surprisingly clean 
and, I thought, most attractive. 

And then, all of a sudden, we felt ashamed of 
ourselves. “Well,” said Jack, “I must say we’ve 
got a nerve, breaking into a man’s house like this! 
If he comes back we’ll be in a fix.” 

We did not relish the idea of the Hermit’s 
coming back. Once he was through that front 
door there would be no escaping him. We would 
have to give an account of ourselves. 

“Put out the candles,” Jack said, and Buzack 
was about to do so when the queerest imaginable 
thing happened. I saw my own name staring up 
at me from the table. “Vennables” I saw first, and 
as the candles were going out one by one I read 
further “Madame Josephine Vennables”, which 
was my mother’s name, except that I had never 
known her called “Madame” before. 

These words, so startling because so familiar, 
were printed on a scrap of newspaper which was 
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lying on the table. The last candle was out before 
I had recovered from the shock of surprise. I said 
nothing, but reached out my hand in the dark¬ 
ness, crumpled the paper into a ball, and put it in 
my pocket. Then a match flared up and we began 
to grope our way back towards the sunshine, 
which you could hardly imagine, there in that 
dark burrow, to be still sparkling on the woods 
and the sea. 
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Arielle 

★ 

I t was not till we were nearly at the doorway of 
the Hermit’s burrow that Jack whispered: “If 
he had been going far he would have locked 
his door.” 

“If urns corned back we’re cotched,” Buzack 
added. 

We all three came to a halt and held our breath. 
It was Buzack who suggested the next move. He 
pointed out very wisely that if we all tried to go 
out together, the Hermit would be certain to nab 
one of us, if he were there and if he were in the 
mood for grabbing. But one of us could get out 
easily enough, tempt the Hermit into a chase, 
and so give the other two time to escape. Buzack 
volunteered to take this job on himself. 

And so, while Jack and I stood quietly there in 
the passage, Buzack suddenly thrust open the 
door and stepped out into the sunshine. Instantly 
there came a shout from the direction of the seat. 
“Hi! What’ve you been doing in there?” 

“Me trying findum badgers,” Buzack shouted 
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and the Hermit’s voice, which was rich and deep 
and furious, said: “Badgers! I’ll badger you! I’ll 
break every bone in your black carcase. I’ll teach 
you to burgle my house!” 

Holding the door open the merest crack, we 
heard him start up and rush by; and as soon as we 
guessed that he was well away, we came out and . 
looked about us. Buzack was away easily, dis¬ 
appearing into the wood like a black shadow. 
There was no fear that he would be caught, but 
we decided to call off the Hermit from the pur¬ 
suit. I took up a stick and began to rattle on the 
dustbin alongside the door, and Jack shouted: 
“Hi! Hermit! Whurroo!” 

The Hermit turned. He was about twenty 
yards away. For the first time we saw his face. 
There was not much of it to be seen, for he was, as 
Snowdrop had said, a very hairy man. The hair 
which fell to his shoulders from his head, and 
dropped from his chin to his chest, was almost 
white, and so were the eyebrows—thicker and 
more bristling than any eyebrows I had seen 
before. He was a short man, bow-legged, dressed 
in shabby corduroys, with a woollen scarf of black 
and red check fastened about his throat. He stood 
in a crouching attitude, carrying a stick with a 
heavy knobbed end, and this he now brandished 
at us. It was impossible to guess his age. 

“Fifteen years!” he shouted. “Fifteen years I’ve 
lived in my lovely little house, and not a soul—not 
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a soul—has ever passed my door. And now a pack 
of interfering niggers-” 

He was too overcome to finish the sentence. He 
just let out a great roar and suddenly charged 
upon us. We waited no longer. We followed 
Buzack’s example and nipped towards the edge 
of the wood. We were so small that we could move 
among the trees with no difficulty, while as for the 
Hermit, he was so hairy a man that it looked as 
though he would be caught like the ram in the 
thicket if he came among the trees. 

Anyway, he didn’t come. We dodged forwards 
and downwards pretty briskly for a time, and 
then, as there was no snap and crackle of pursuit, 
we slowed and listened. No, we were not being 
followed. Taking it easy, we continued our way 
till we were through the wood and came upon 
Buzack lying contentedly on his back in the full 
sunshine at the top of a sloping field. It was easy 
then to lope downwards towards the coast road, 
and so home. 

It was a queer little adventure, but neither Jack 
nor Buzack knew the queerest thing about it, and 
that was the scrap of paper which I had picked up 
from the table. For the moment, I did not show 
that to Jack. I said: “After all, we were awful louts 
to burst into his home like that.” 

Jack nodded. 

“If you were the Hermit,” I continued, “what 
would you most like to have as a present?” 
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Jack pondered for a moment, then said: 
“Candles.” 

“I think so, too,” I said. “Candles and tobacco. 
I noticed he had several old clay pipes lying about.” 

So, as there was some time before lunch, we ran 
down to Harcombe and bought two dozen candles 
and a quarter of a pound of Franklin’s shag. We 
packed these in a parcel with a note which simply 
said: “With compliments from Three Little 
Nigger Boys”, and addressed them to “The 
Occupier, the Hermit’s Cave, Harcombe.” The 
postmistress told us that that would find him. 

On the way back I showed Jack the scrap of 
paper. It was torn roughly from a French news¬ 
paper, and began: “Madame Josephine Vennables, 
^crivain anglais tres distingud, est arriv^e hicr 
soir & Bruxelles.” 

Jack scratched his head, or rather his wig, and 
said in annoyance: “What does it all mean? Why 
on earth didn’t we give more attention to our 
French?” 

We puzzled it out word by word and at any 
rate got the hang of it. We made out that that first 
sentence meant that Mrs. Josephine Vennables, 
the celebrated English authoress, had arrived in 
Brussels. 

“I didn’t know she was celebrated—-did you?” 
I said. 

“No,” said Jack. “The French arc a flowery 
people. I expect that’s just soft soap.” 
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“It’s not France, it’s Belgium,” I said. “Any¬ 
way, go on with it.” 

There was not much in the paragraph except 
that Mrs. Vennables was expected to stay for a day 
or two and would be entertained to lunch by some 
society of writing people. How on earth could 
such a thing have got into the Hermit’s cave? 
What could it possibly mean to him? 

Suddenly Jack stopped in his stride, the paper 
crumpled in his hand, then began to run quickly 
towards his tent. “Come on!” he shouted. “I’ve 
got an idea!” 

In the tent he rummaged among his belongings 
and at last produced the newspaper we had found 
on the beach. He flipped over the pages rapidly 
till he found one from which a fragment had been 
torn. Into the hole he fitted the piece he held in 
his hand. Fitted was the right word. The edges 
met exactly. He looked round at me triumphantly. 
“Well?” I said. 

“Don’t you see?” he exclaimed in high excite¬ 
ment. “This paper belonged to Mr. Nobody, and 
this paragraph has been torn from the paper. Why 
Mr. Nobody should be interested in Mother’s 
movements I don’t know, but he is. That’s clear. 
He has been interested enough to tear this out and 
stuff it in his pocket.” 

“Then how did it get out of his pocket?” 

“I can only imagine,” said Jack. “I can only 
guess. And what I guess is this: that it fell on to 
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the table when Mr. Nobody opened his wallet.” 

“Why should he open his wallet?” 

“To hand over some money to the Hermit. It’s 
a habit of his. D’you remember Huxtable?” 

I did; and suddenly we both fell quiet, looking 
gravely into one another’s eyes. Then I said: 
“Lord! I wish we hadn’t sent him those candles!” 

“And that shag!” Jack added. “But there! 
That’s done now; and this goes among the clues.” 

He put the scrap of paper away with the news¬ 
paper and the cigarette packet and the envelope 
addressed to M. Aristide Elverdingen, at t le 
Barley Mow, Salthaven. 

Fortunately, there was a bit of excitement to 
take our minds off these serious matters. Or rather 
there were two bits of excitement. First of all, 
there was Old Hutchy announcing crustily that 
he had worked a miracle and completed the uni¬ 
forms that Jack and I were to wear. Believe me, 
we lost no time in putting them on: those long 
blue trousers and scarlet tunics and pillbox hats 
adorned with gold braid. Then we practised 
grinning like Buzack, and felt pretty sure that 
anyone who wanted to tell one of us apart from 
the others would have a perplexing time. 

The next thing was a note from Mr. Sampson. 
It was written in his flowing hand and was carried 
to us by Buzack on a silver salver which looked 
remarkably like one of the threepenny trays that 
you could buy at the big store in the town. It 
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invited us to be present at a performance on the 
tight wire by Mademoiselle Arielle, which was to 
be “privately given in the marquee at two 
o’clock”. There was an invitation for Ben Bollard, 
too, and another for the Princess Samsonia. I don’t 
know what the princess did about it, but Jack, 
Ben and I wrote polite little notes of acceptance, 
as my mother had taught us to do. They were only 
in pencil, but Buzack bore them away as proudly 
as if they had been inscribed in copperplate on 
parchment. 

I disliked Mademoiselle Arielle as soon as I set 
eyes on her. She was, I suppose, very beautiful, 
but all the same there was something about her 
which I didn’t take to. There was just a little knot 
of us sitting in the marquee when she came sweep¬ 
ing through the performers* entrance. She had a 
young active step that carried magnificently her 
flowing dress of flame-coloured velvet. She held 
her head high and proud, and there was a small 
sparkling coronet upon it. She smiled brilliantly, 
showing white perfect teeth. It really was a dazz¬ 
ling smile, and I could see that Mr. Sampson was 
very pleased with it, imagining its effect upon an 
audience. Indeed, the whole bearing of Madem¬ 
oiselle Arielle was so easy and confident that it 
was clear she was well used to audiences and knew 
how to get on the right side of them. The Princess 
Samsoniagaveheran unfavourable look andsniffed. 

There was a chair upholstered in crimson and 
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gilt at the foot of the little ladder up which Arielle 
would go to her wire. She raised the coronet from 
her head with both hands, facing towards us, and 
holding it aloft for a moment in an attitude ot 



salute. Then she placed it carefully upon the 
chair, gave one deft movement which removed 
her dress, and stood ready for her performance, 
wearing pink tights and a blue velvet bodice 
thickly spangled. 

In one leap, quick as a cat’s, she was on her 
little platform; she unfurled a Japanese parasol, 
and pranced across the wire. 
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I suppose her performance was a very good one. 
She danced upon the wire to music, she skipped 
upon it, she walked across it while balancing upon 
her chin two Indian clubs, one upon the other. 
Then, still standing on the wire, she did some 
exercises with the Indian clubs, wearing upon her 
wrists little elastic bracelets on which silver bells 
jingled. There seemed nothing she couldn’t do 
with the most perfect ease and grace, and when 
she had finished and looked, still smiling but rather 
anxious, towards her small audience, Mr. Sampson 
applauded heartily, and all the rest of us joined in 
except the princess. She looked more sulky than 
I had ever seen her before. 

Mr. Sampson almost leapt over the barrier 
which divided the seats from the tan. “Magnifi¬ 
cent, maddymosselle,” he shouted. “Splendid! It 
will be an honour for Sampson’s Circus to present 
such a turn to the public.” 

He took Arielle’s hand in his and raised it to his 
lips, bowing over it deeply. 

“You’ll crease your waistcoat, Pa,” said the 
princess, but Mr. Sampson ignored her. “You 
must rest to-day, maddymosselle,” he said, “and 
I trust you will make your first appearance to¬ 
morrow afternoon. I will see that the event is fit¬ 
tingly announced. I trust, too, that you will take 
tea with me and all our friends here this after¬ 
noon.” 

Arielle said that she would be delighted. She 
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slipped into her frock and went away, swinging her 

coronet lightly in one hand. 

It was a good tea-party that afternoon in Mr. 
Sampson’s tent, although the Princess Samsonia 
was not present. She turned up with the rest of us 
and cast a greedy look at the splendid array of 
food which Buzack had laid out. But as soon as 
Arielle came in, she said: “I’m afraid I’ll ’ave to 
go and rest, Pa. I’ve got a bit of an eadache. I 

don’t feel I could eat a thing.” 

“Then you had better rest,” said Mr. Sampson, 
not, I thought, so kindly as usual, and mind you 
don’t disappoint your public to-night.” 

“Poor dear,” said Arielle, “she looks worn out.” 
She made to place a hand on the princess’s brow, 
but the princess withdrew quickly with a toss of 
the head, taking a large cherry cake and a few 

tongue sandwiches with her. ^ ? 

“Tantrums,” said Mr. Sampson, briefly. “That s 
what it is, maddymosselle—tantrums. It’s no joke 

being the father of an artiste.” 

He seemed inclined to brood for a while, but 
when Buzack placed the large teapot on the table 
he begged Mademoiselle Arielle to pour out, and 

soon overcame his melancholy. 

Arielle did not stay long. She made it just a 
polite little tea-time visit, and when Mr. Sampson 
returned from escorting her to the door of the tent, 
Ben Bollard said: “And may I ask,sir, howthe circus 
comes by the services of this lovely young lady? 
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“You may, sir,” said Mr. Sampson, lighting a 
cigar. “She applied to me, sir, for work. She is a 
foreign artiste who was spending a holiday in 
Harcombe. She had brought all her apparatus 
with her because it was her intention to seek en¬ 
gagements in England when her holiday was 
ended. As you see, it ended sooner than she ex¬ 
pected. The presence of a great show—perhaps 
the greatest show now on the road-” 

Mr. Sampson paused and looked at us impres¬ 
sively, and Ben rose and bowed. 

“The presence of that show, sir, was too much 
for her. It s the blood, sir. Once an artiste, always 
an artiste, and the blood will out. The smell of the 
tan is the call of the blood to an artiste.” 

He fingered the jewel in his tie and blew out a 
cloud of blue smoke. “As an instance of that, I 
might recall,” he said, “a slight happening in 
Poona—before the princess was born.” 

But we never heard what had happened in 
Poona, for at that moment the princess herself 
appeared, munching the last bits of her cherry 
cake. “Got any tea left?” she asked. “I'm that 
thirsty.” 

“Buzack,” shouted Mr. Sampson, “a fresh brew 
for the princess.” 

Jack and I seized the happy chance of the 
princess's arrival to utter our thanks and make our 
escape. 



Chapter Twenty-Three 

Encounter at Dawn 

★ 

C harley Chaffinch didn’t like Arielle any 
more than I did. She was just one more 
object in the way of his ambition. A circus, 
after all, could only have a limited number of 
attractions, and now that Arielle looked like be¬ 
coming an attraction, Sahib’s chances dwindled. 
Mr. Sampson seemed to have forgotten the 
animal. “You feed him, Chaffinch,” he said. 
“We’ll think of some work for him to do by-and- 
by.” 

And so, apart from a mere appearance in the 
procession which began each show. Sahib did 
nothing. Jack, Buzack and I found our way on to 
the programme. It was thrilling to see our names 
there, though only as “Three Little Nigger 
Boys”, and all we had to do was to ride Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego round the ring, drawing 
Sahib behind us. Then Jack and I were free to do 
as we pleased. For this small service, which was 
really a great pleasure, Mr. Sampson allowed us 
half a crown a week each. I don’t know what 
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Buzack got. He had a lot more work to do than 
we had. Riding one of the ponies, and holding the 
others by their bridles, he would go through the 
turn that had earned them their names: taking 
them in flying leaps over harmless little bonfires of 
furze or bracken. 

But all this was small consolation to Charley 
Chaffinch, who wanted, above all things, to 
appear in the ring, and who was still making the 
acquaintance of Sahib. For several mornings after 
that first one, I got up and stood by the cage while 
Charley entered, less fearfully each time. It was 
on the third morning that he said: “Tiger! This 
ain’t a tiger, my cockalorum. It’s a painted tom¬ 
cat. Look at ’im. I b’lieve ’e’d let me clean ’is 
teef!” 

And, indeed, it was quite clear that, if Sahib 
had ever been the man-eating Bengal terror that 
he was said to be, he was now well past any fero¬ 
city. Charley would take a broom, sweep out his 
cage as carelessly as if it were a rabbit’s hutch, and, 
when he wanted Sahib to shift, tickle him with 
the bristles. “Get over, ole thing,” he would say, 
and Sahib would get up lazily, blink at him, and 
lounge over to another corner. 

Charley had discovered, too, that veal cutlets 
were not necessary. “Pullin’ yer leg, me lad,” he 
said, “that’s wot the colonel was doin’. All that’s 
been the matter with ole Sahib is a bit o’ pinin’ for 
a familiar face. An* now that ’e’s gettin’ used to 
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mine, Vll take anything from me—any bloomin’ 
thing. ’E’s taken to me—that’s wot ’e’s done— 
’aven’t you, ole feller?” He gave Sahib’s head an 
affectionate pat. “I could lead ’im round the ring 
on a bloomin’ lead—like the colonel’s cheetah. 
*E wouldn’t ’urt a fly—would you, me ole cock 
sparrer? We’d soon knock up a turn between us if 
it wasn’t for that blessed tight-rope female. But 
wot chanst is there now? We’re victims of neglect, 
the pair of us.” 

But though Charley and I might feel a keen 
dislike for Arielle—he because she stood in his way, 
I for no reason that I could think of—she did not 
seem to return this dislike, but, on the contrary, 
acted in a very friendly way from the first. She 
had no caravan and was not living in the field like 
the rest of us. She had a room in the town, and the 
day after Mr. Sampson had given his tea-party 
she invited me and Jack to take tea with her. We 
could not refuse without seeming ill-mannered, 
and when we turned up at her place our dislike 
seemed harder than ever to justify. 

Dislike is perhaps hardly the word: it was dis¬ 
trust rather; though what was there to distrust on 
that lovely summer afternoon? Arielle spoke 
English with hardly an accent, and looked like a 
pretty English girl. We found her in a charming 
room overlooking the blue sweep of the sea, and 
very cool and attractive she was in white linen, 
with a red silk scarf knotted loosely round he»* 
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throat. She did us well, too, at a gate-legged table 
set in the great bay of the window. The curtains 
were thrown back and a breeze stirred through 
the room, and we noticed that her taste in teas was 
much lighter than Mr. Sampson’s. There were 
piles of macaroons and Eclairs, and all sorts of 
elegant trifles of that sort. 

“I don’t know what my landlady will think of 
me,” Arielle laughed, “for entertaining two little 
niggers. You look so realistic! I thought at first 
you really were negroes. Mr. Sampson tells me 
you are not really members of the show at all— 
only friends of his enjoying a holiday.” 

Jack nodded. 

“What fun!” she cried, holding out a plate of 
macaroons towards us. “Especially in a place like 
this with such lovely bathing. I suppose you both 
swim like fishes?” 

“We are pretty good,” I admitted modestly. 

“So am I,” she boasted. “I adore swimming. I 
go down to the beach every morning—oh, very 
early indeed. When there is no one about, and the 
morning sun is on the sea—oh, it is then so 
charming!” she cried ecstatically. “We must bathe 
together. Let us have a party to-morrow morning, 
early—oh, very early! I bet you I can race you. 
Oh, yes! I swim very well. You will come—yes?” 

So we said we would. There seemed no reason 
why we shouldn’t. We, too, liked that early morning 
hour when there is a light mist on the sea and even 
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before your eyes you see it thinning out as the sun 
climbs, and then the water is all a-glitter. Many a 
morning in Salthaven we had seen that happen 
and gone home whooping with pleasure and 
hungry as hunters. We were a bit annoyed, too, at 
Arielle’s confidence that she could beat us. We 
would see about that! 

“All right, then,” Jack said with a grin. “But 
don’t you be too sure about it, Miss Arielle. ^ ou re 
not challenging us to walk the tight-rope, you 
know. We’re both used to the sea—born alongside 

it, in fact. At least, Jo was.” 

“But you are brothers?” Arielle asked, looking 
as though she did not take much interest in the 
question. 

“Well,” said Jack, “in a sort of a way. It’s— 

well, it’s difficult to explain.” 

“Yes,” she said, giving a silvery laugh. “It is 
like that funny notice on your dog s collar. I have 
been looking at that. ‘Jo and Jack Vennables. Sort 
of twins.* That is droll! Difficult to explain—eh? 
Ah, well; never mind. There is now the thing I 
have been hiding—the grand treat. And she 
produced two sumptuous ices and set them before 
us. “None for me,” she said. “No; I will smoke. 

You do not mind?” ^ 

“Mind! Why should we?” I cried. “Mother 

smokes like a factory chimney.** 

“That is well, then,** she said, and took a packet 
of cigarettes from her bag. “Ah! the last, she 
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exclaimed, and tossed the empty packet on to the 
table. 

We went soon after that, having renewed our 
promise to bathe at six in the morning. 

We were no sooner out of the house than Jack 
said: “What d’you think of that?’* I had not noticed 
him pick it up. It was the empty cigarette packet 
which Arielle had thrown on to the table. “It may 
mean nothing,” Jack said. “On the other hand, it 
may mean a lot. Anyway, it’s the same sort of 
packet that we found among Mr. Nobody’s rub¬ 
bish on the beach.” 

We stopped and looked at one another gravely. 
“Litter on the beach,” I said. “A piece torn from 
the litter found in the Hermit’s cave. A cigarette 
packet like the one among the litter found in Miss 
Arielle’s bag. Mr. Nobody—the Hermit—Arielle. 
This is getting very mixed. Jack. Are we just 
imagining things?” 

“Well,” said Jack, “we haven’t imagined all 
these bits of stuff. We’ve jound them. We may be 
quite wrong in imagining that they have some¬ 
thing to do with one another.” 

“Let’s ask Charley Chaffinch.” 

“That’s the best thing to do.” 

We found Charley leaning against Sahib’s cage, 
playing a lively tune on the jews’ harp. 

“It may mean nothing at all,” he said, when we 
had told him as much as we knew ourselves. “But 
on the other ’and, it may mean a great deal, and 
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on the ’ole I don’t like it, and in short you’d better 
let me think it over.” 

He opened the door of Sahib’s cage, climbed in 
and made himself comfortable in the straw. “The 
on’y quiet spot in the ’ole blinkin’ show,’’ he said 
with a grin. “The on’y place where I can get a bit 
o’ peace an’ rest. Ain’t it, my duck?’’ he said to 
Sahib, who blinked at him lazily, yawned, and 
went to sleep. 

We left him there, sitting back meditatively 
against the wall of the cage and went off to see if 
anyone was beginning to boil a kettle. 

For once it looked as though Charley had failed 
us. We did not see him again that day, and when 
Jack pulled me out of my tent the next day into a 
morning sparkling with dew and already radiant 
with sunshine, we couldn’t find him anywhere. It 
was his custom to sleep in a small tent near the 
elephants, but lately he had shifted the tent to a 
patch in front of Sahib’s cage. The tent was 
empty, and outside it stood Jack Dempsey whom 
we hadn’t seen for some days. We gave him a slog 
or two that set him reeling, and then looked in 
every likely place, but nowhere was there a sign 
of Charley. 

“Well,” I said, “we’d better go. Jack. He evi¬ 
dently thinks it’s all right or he’d be here. Any¬ 
way, we’re quite capableof looking afterourselves.” 

So off we ran through the wet grass, through the 
still sleeping town, along the hard yellow sand, to 
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that remote tumble of rocks where, not long 
before, we had found the first of our clues. There 
was already a flawless sky, and the sea was blue 
and clear save for one white sail so remote that it 
looked no bigger than a pocket handkerchief. 

Arielle was already there. She came running 
along the sands to meet us, dropping a mackintosh 
and looking very trim in a bright green bathing 
dress. “Come on!” she cried. “You’ll see! I shall 
win my bet.” 

The tide was in that sleepy state when it has 
finished the effort of coming in and has not yet 
stirred itself up to slide out again. The surface was 
as quiet as a pond’s, and once we were in the water 

Arielle set us a hot pace. 

“Are you timid little boys who like swimming 
along the edge?” she shouted over her shoulder. 
“Or do you like to swim right out?” 

“We’ll swim as far as you like,” I answered. 
“I’ll bet you’ll be wanting to turn before we do.” 

“Come on, then! We’ll see!” she cried with a 
laugh that rang out in the clear morning; and her 
overarm stroke quickened, taking her away from 
us. She certainly was a magnificent swimmer, and 
Jack and I had our work cut out not to be left 
hopelessly behind. 

It was all very well to boast about going out as 
far as she liked, but we were soon farther out than 
I cared to be. I slackened my pace, and then trod 
water to look about me. The coast seemed very 
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far off. I could see the chimneys of Harcombe 
beginning to smoke, and rising above them the 
circus field with its white tents and big oblong 
marquee, and above that the wood which con¬ 
cealed the Hermit’s burrow. I remembered how 
cunningly the door was placed, so that, sitting 
before it, the Hermit could look right out to sea. 
“Perhaps,” I thought, “he’s watching me now 
through a telescope,” and somehow the thought 
was very unpleasant and gave me quite a turn. I 
felt so defenceless. All that bright shining land 
seemed so far away, and nothing was about me 
save the boundless blue. 

I thought of calling to Jack to turn back. He 
was thrashing away, a hundred yards ahead of me 
now, and I wondered if my cry would reach him, 
when another cry than mine suddenly rang across 
the water. “Help! Cramp! Help me!” And I saw 
Arielle begin to beat the water wildly. 

At that I put on my best speed again, but it 
looked as though my help would not be needed. 
The boat whose sail had seemed no bigger than a 
pocket handkerchief was bowling towards us. 
There was only one person in it, and he was wear¬ 
ing blue spectacles to keep the sun dazzle out of 
his eyes. Very queer they looked, too, over the big 
drooping moustache that adorned his lip. 

“Steady on, miss!” he shouted, manoeuvring 
the boat :owards Arielle. “Take it easy! Don’t get 
excited!” 
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He was almost alongside her now, and Jack and 
I had had time to come up with her, too. The man 
threw a rope and she grasped its end, while we 
swam about her to lend a hand if it were needed. 
With her legs quite rigid, she was drawn towards 
the boat, and the man, who had quickly lowered 
his one sail, hauled her over the side. Jack and I 
were both hanging on to the gunwale, pretty 
scared at her narrow escape. “Thank you very 
much, sir!” Jack shouted. “Lucky you were 
about. We should have had a job with her. We’re 
so far out.” 

“Too far out, altogether,” the man answered. 
“You should swim along the shore, not straight 
out. You look pretty well done in, the pair of 
you.” 

With a flick of his finger he set a motor going 
and took Jack under the armpits. “Come aboard. 
I’ll run you ashore,” he said. And before Jack 
himself knew what was happening he was lying in 
the bottom of the boat, the engine chattered more 
swiftly, and the man sat suddenly on a thwart and 
took the tiller. At the same moment, Arielle, who 
had been lying like a log, leapt to her feet and 
with great agility began to furl the sail that was 
flapping in the breeze. 

“Let her go!” she said. “All out!” 
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As the boat roared away Arielle gave a smart 
chop at my hand which caused me to let go 
JL Vthe gunwale. I fell back into the water and 
bobbed in the hissing wake of the boat. For a 
moment I paddled there helplessly, too flum¬ 
moxed to know what to do. Then I became aware 
that, as well as the roar that was fading from me, 
there was another, getting louder. 

Heaving myself round in the water, I saw a 
second motor boat bearing down on me. Then I 
thought that all was over, that another enemy had 
come to finish the work which the first had so suc¬ 
cessfully begun. You may imagine my surprise 
when a cheery voice rang over the water. “Wot s it 
like in, mate? Seen them big sparrers wiv the great 
white wings? 'Ere, catch 'old o' this." 

There was a flash of white through the air and 
a lifebelt landed alongside me. I was no longer 
proud of my swimming. I was done in. I grabbed 
the lifebelt gratefully. “Charley!" I shouted. 

But already he was sweeping by with an in- 
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creasing roar. “Wot abaht Kaye Don now?” he 
yelled. “So long, me ole cock sparrer. Cling to yer 
perch!” 

With his check cap slanted down over one eye 
and a fag-end glued to his lip, with his jersey 
looking like a jockey’s colours as he drove along, 
and with one thin white hand grasping the tiller, 
Charley looked very gallant, and a little hope 
came back to me. But it soon faded. Mr. Nobody’s 
boat—for who could doubt now that those blue 
spectacles and that false moustache hid Mr. 
Nobody?—Mr. Nobody’s boat had such a long 
start that the chances of its being overtaken seemed 
slight indeed. 

And then, to my surprise, the leading boat be¬ 
gan to do queer tricks. Far off as it was, I could 
see it wobbling violently; I could see its straight 
course changed suddenly to a series of swerves; 
and then I realized that Jack was fighting! 

Of course he would fight! How could I ever 
have imagined that Jack would lie calmly there 
and allow himself to be borne off to sea! I wished 
I were alongside him. We would have made it hot 
for Mr. Nobody! 

But Jack seemed to be doing pretty well without 
me. The boat was no longer travelling forward. It 
was coming round in a great curve, and Charley’s 
boat altered its course to intercept it. I could guess 
what was happening. Jack was using all his fight¬ 
ing strength on Mr. Nobody’s tiller-arm. He had 
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seen the oncoming boat, and was doing all he knew 
to drive the boat that had him captive off its 
course. 

At last the curve of the boat’s track brought the 
struggle into sight. Arielle had both arms round 
Jack’s waist and was trying to haul him backwards. 
His arms were clenched round the mast and she 
couldn’t stir him, and Jack’s feet were pushing for 
all they were worth into the arm of the steersman. 
No boat could be controlled in such conditions,, 
and when they were about fifty yards from me,. 
Mr. Nobody suddenly stopped the engine and 
stood up. He picked up a mallet that lay in the 
bottom of the boat and raised it to strike. 

Then Charley brought his boat, with a fine 
workmanlike swerve, to within twenty yards of 
Mr. Nobody’s. He too stopped the engine and 
stood up. Then I saw that he held a pistol in his 
hand. It was the pistol that I had held for him a 
few mornings before—the pistol that fired no shot 
but made much noise and smoke. He held it 
towards Mr. Nobody and shouted: “Halt, or I 
fire!” 

Mr. Nobody dropped the mallet, but took a 
firm hold of Jack. “Fire away!’’ he shouted with a 
sneer. “You couldn’t hit one of your own elephants 
from ten yards.*’ 

“Throw that boy overboard and let him swim, 
to this boat,’’ Charley ordered. “I give you till I 
count three. One!” 
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“Start the engine!” Mr. Nobody ordered 
Arielle. In the struggle with Jack he had lost his 
spectacles and moustache, and I saw again the 
sallow little rat who had first flared to our sight 
under the light of a match struck in the wood at 
Salthaven. 

The engine began a light chatter. “Two!” 
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Charley shouted. “I’ll blow you into sausage meat 
and take you ’ome to my tiger.** 

“Tiger!” Mr. Nobody sneered. “Did you catch 
it in a mousetrap? Get to the tiller,” he added to 
Arielle. “I’ll hold this one safe.” 

“Three!” Charley yelled. 

There was a terrific roar which reverberated 
round the bay and startled even me who had been 
warned what to expect. Seagulls rose from the 
quiet water, screaming dismay; and Mr. Nobody’s 
dismay was not less than theirs. That appalling 
roar was so unnerving that he leapt into the air, 
loosing his hold on Jack. As his feet touched the 
bottom-boards again. Jack gave him a shove in the 
back. He went overboard, making a mighty 
splash, and Jack flashed by him with a clean 
arrowy dive. A moment later Jack had scrambled 
aboard Charley’s boat. 

Then Arielle set up a great screech. “He can’t 
swim! Save him! Save him!” 

“ ’Is mother oughter’ve taught *im,” Charley 
said severely. “It’s something orful the way parents 
neglects the education of their children. Tell *im 
to look me up when *e’s in town. We’ll go to the 
ole ’Oxton Baths. There *e is, look—-just comin 
up. Oo! Ain’t ’e an ’orrible marine monster! Get 
a boat-’ook an’ fish *im out by the seat of the 
pants.” 

And that is exactly what Arielle did. Mr. No¬ 
body looked very undignified indeed going aboard 
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that way; but we did not stay to see the end of his 
adventure. Charley started his motor, threw me a 
rope, and told me to tie it to the lifebelt. “We’ll 
tow you ashore, cockalorum,” he said. “Surf- 
ridin’. As practised in the ’ighest circles on the 
Riveeria.” 

There were our clothes and towels, behind the 
rocks. Somehow, they seemed incredible, lying 
there so quietly on the ground. It was incredible, 
too, that no more than half an hour had passed 
since Arielle had run down the beach to meet us— 
Arielle, whose boat was now a dot, now a speck 
dwindling on the horizon, now gone completely 
from sight. Then there was nothing to remind us 
of that extraordinary adventure. The beach was 
quiet. The morning was untroubled. With so 
much already behind us, the day had not begun. 

“Well,” said Charley, “I’ll take this boat back 
to the place where I ’ired it; and, as for you two, 
you’d better get along and see if someone’s puttin’ 
a kettle on. I’ll be joinin’ you.” 

“And we’ll take this with us,” said Jack, picking 
up the mackintosh Arielle had dropped on the 
beach. “We’ll put it among the clues.” 

He looked at the tab inside the collar. “See 
that?” he said. It was the name of a shop in 
Brussels. 

We had been neglecting Ben Bollard lately, 
what with one thing and another, so we had only 
ourselves to blame when we found that he had 
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decided to neglect us. With his whiskers all 
brushed up, and with a sprig of honeysuckle stuck 
in his buttonhole, he was just strobing across to 
Snowdrop’s caravan, having accepted an invita¬ 
tion to breakfast. 

And so it came about that over a fine fry-up of 
last night’s potatoes, done to a golden brown, we 
were able to have a private conference with Char¬ 
ley Chaffinch. He came strolling up from the 
beach, looking very pleased with himself, and 
found Jack Dempsey standing outside the tent 
where we had seen him earlier in the morning. 
Charley gave him an affectionate clip in the ear, 
and said to us: “I 'ad ole Jack out this mornin’ 
before you was up. My footwork was a bit rusty, 
so we ’ad a quick bout to freshen us up. Didn t 
know as it mightn’t be needed.” He rolled back 
his jersey sleeve and pinched his biceps, which 
were about as thick as a clothes line. ‘‘Not wot it 
oughter be,” he said. ‘‘Outer condition, that s wot 
I am, outer condition.” 

He pranced towards the breakfast table on light 
feet, making passes with his flat hands. ‘‘Ah, well, 
he said with satisfaction as he surveyed the table. 
“ ’Ere’s somethin’ I can knock out.” And he fell 
to with vigour. 

‘‘You know,” he said out of a very full mouth, 
‘‘wot you two want is a mother to look after you. 
I don’t like the look o’ things. ’Ow much longer 
is this ’oliday goin’ to last?” 
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“As long as we can stretch it,” I said. “We’re 
safe enough with you about, Charley.” 

“Yes,” he said, “when I’m about. But p’raps 
one o’ these days I won’t be. An’ wot then? Any¬ 
way, it’s lucky that ole Snowdrop’s mad on motor 
boats. ’E’s mad on anythink wiv an engine. When¬ 
ever ’e can ’ire a boat ’e ’ires one, an’ many’s the 
time I’ve been out with ’im and learned to ’andle 
’em. But wot’s goin’ to give me my best larf to-day 
is when ole Sampson finds there ain’t no Arielle in 
the programme.” Then he suddenly looked very 
solemn. “I wonder could I work it?” he said. 

“Work what?” 

“Takin’ that turn instead of Arielle! Me an’ 
Sahib.” 

“What would you do?” 

“You’ll see! You'll see!” he cried excitedly, and 
rushed away. 

“What Charley said about Mother,” I remarked, 
“reminds me it’s time we had a letter from 
her.” 

“Let’s go and see,” said Jack. 

The question of letters had been difficult. When 
my mother went to Belgium, she knew that we 
were going to wander wherever the fancy took us 
and that we should have no more address than a 
tramp would have. But we arranged this: that we 
would call in at one or two towns, wherever our 
journeys might take us between* them, on the 
chance that my mother had addressed a letter to 
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us at the post office there. Harcombe was one of 
these towns. Every day since we had been at 
Harcombe we had called at the post office. Thus 
far, there had been no letter; but that morning 
there was one. And a remarkable letter is was! It 
began to throw the first light on the extraordinary 
activities of Mr. Nobody. 

“My dear Jo and Jack,” my mother wrote, “I’m 
having a grand time here as a Famous Woman. 
That surprises you, doesn’t it? But wait till I get 
back. I shall be intolerable, with a head so swollen 
that there will be no room for my hats on the 
hatstand. 

“Mind you, I don’t think that I or my books 
have much to do with this Fame which is over¬ 
whelming me. But in most big towns in the world 
there are lots of people with nothing else to do but 
eat large ceremonious lunches. They have to find 
some excuse for doing it, and a popular excuse is 
entertaining authors. There are a lot of people 
like that in Brussels, and I was the best excuse 
they had had for a long time for having a high 
old beano. 

“The worst of it is that they expect something 
for their money, and chiefly they expect the poor 
author to get up and talk. Well, I did that; and as 
I’m not much good at talking, I thought it was a 
godsend when I remembered that Jack had been 
a Belgian refugee. There I was in a Belgian town, 
surrounded by lots of Belgian people, so I just 
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plunged into the story of how I had adopted a 
Belgian boy named Daviot. 

“Of course, I was a bit of a story-teller, and made 
the best of the tale, saying what a credit Jack was 
to gallant little Belgium. You know the sort of rot 
people like to hear on these occasions. 

“Well, all this was reported in one of the Brus¬ 
sels newspapers, which is another thing these peo¬ 
ple like to get for their money. I was reading it in 
my hotel and thinking how lovely I had made it 
all seem, when the telephone bell rang, and before 
you could say Jack Robinson—if you wanted to 
say it, which I certainly didn’t—I found myself 
talking to a highly excited Belgian lawyer. 

“Now my French is not much good at the best 
of times. If someone says ‘Will you be kind 
enough to close the window’, in a calm, collected 
way, I can usually grasp what he wants; but a man 
who is evidently tearing his hair and making the 
wildest grimaces into the telephone and shooting 
out his speech like machine-gun ammunition: 
well, a man like that has me cowed at once; and all 
I could do was to agree to what I gathered was his 
request for an immediate interview. 

“He turned up half an hour later. I shan’t try 
to report our conversation, but here is what it all 
came to. 

“There was living in Brussels a very wealthy 
business man named Cazalet. He was a great pot, 
it seems, on every board and council in the city, 
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known throughout Belgium, talked of as a pos¬ 
sible member of the Government. He was a wid¬ 
ower with only one child—a daughter. 

“Mr. Cazalet did not often leave Brussels. He 
was far too busy. He had a grand house there, and 
a long way from the city he had a country chateau. 
That was where the daughter lived, for she dis¬ 
liked town life, and that was where all the trouble 
happened. For a young man named Daviot, who 
worked on Mr. Cazalet’s country estate, fell in 
love with the daughter and she with him. 

“Oh dear. Jack and Jo, what a worn-out old 
story this seems, as unoriginal as one of my own 
novels. For these two poor young fools ran away 
and married, and old Cazalet hardened his heart 
against them and told them to get on as best they 
could, and they did that, and were very happy till 
the war came. Then Mrs. Daviot and her boy fled 
to England, and Daviot was killed. ' 

“And all through the war, and after the war, 
old Cazalet went on doing good works for his 
country, and making more and more money, and 
brooding on the terrible wrong his daughter had 
done him by not spending a lot of it luxuriously. 

“But when he knew he was going to die, he 
changed his tune, as men will when it is too late, 
and he moved heaven and earth to find his daugh¬ 
ter and his grandson. But they were not found; 
and in his will he left all he had to her, and, if she 
were dead, to her son; and if it were proved that 
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both were dead, then that vast fortune was to go to 
charities. 

“The lawyer who called on me had been en¬ 
trusted with the job of clearing up these matters. 
He asked me if I would know Mrs. Daviot s 
picture if I saw it, and I said I would. We drove 
for miles out into the country and came to that 
splendid chateau, with the sun shining on its 
white front and a herd of small deer stepping 
delicately through the grass of the park. 

“Mr. Cazalet’s library was a dark sumptuous 
room filled with books and portraits. The old 
lawyer led me to a picture over the mantelpiece. 
It has been painted by a great artist, and I could 
not for a time trust myself to speak as I looked at 
that fresh and glowing face, radiant with happi¬ 
ness, yet unmistakably the same face that had lain, 
white and tear-stained, on my shoulder at Salt- 
haven. 

“ ‘She looks very happy,’ said the old lawyer. 
‘You see, it was painted when she was very happy. 
But her father did not then know.’ 

“Well, I pulled myself together, and told him 
that I had photographs of her at home which 
would prove that my Mrs. Daviot was the woman 
he was seeking. 

“And then he said something which surprised 
me. ‘Well, Mrs. Vennables, your young man is 
the second candidate in the field.’ 

“I said that I had no doubt at all that my young 
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man was the one he wanted. He shook his head and 

answered: ‘We shall see.’ 

“So there you are. What a letter! Anyway, it 
looks as though the whole course of life will 
shortly change for Jack. Enjoy your holiday while 
you can. Perhaps it will be your last together. 

You may imagine our amazement when we had 
finished the reading. I looked at Jack; Jack looked 
at me. Then I saw that his eyes were flushed with 
tears. “No!” he said fiercely. “Our last together, 

indeed! No! No! No!” 

And he got up and bolted suddenly away. 
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★ 

W e had taken the letter up to the little 

wood which sloped towards the summit 
where the Hermit lived. Now that Jack 
had fled, I lay back there in the warm bracken 
and gazed through its tall fronds at the sea lying 
blue and quiet beyond the town. 

Well, here was the first bit of light we had had 
on the queer doings of Mr. Nobody. I was still as 
far as ever from guessing exactly what he was up 
to, but now at least there was no doubt that his 
interest in Jack was somehow connected with 
Jack’s interest in a great fortune. 

I couldn’t believe it. The whole story sounded 
unreal and fantastic, like something read in a book. 
“The splendid chateau, with the sun shining on 
its white front and a herd of small deer stepping 
delicately through the grass in the park.” 

Just like mother to write that! It made you see 
the whole sumptuous scene so clearly; and yet it 
was a scene into which I could not make Jack 
fit. Jack the owner of all that splendour! Jack 
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sitting in the library among the grave dark books, 
looked down on by the lovely portrait of his 
mother! 

I thought of the Jack I had known so long: the 
Jack who whooped down to the sea with me in 
summer, and tramped the wind-whistling uplands 
in the winter, and rode with me on old Grand¬ 
father Sparrow’s hay-wain, and got excited at the 
smell of fox and the sight of pheasant in the Salt- 
haven woods, and lay on the hearthrug with his 
dark hair shining in the firelight while Mother 
read to us on a winter night as the waves pounded 
on the beach and the wind was like guns. 

That was the only Jack I knew; that was the 
Jack I loved and wanted to go on knowing; and 
for a moment I almost wished that the other can¬ 
didate of whom the lawyer had spoken to my 
mother might prove to be the true one. 

Dash it all! It was difficult to know what to want 
in a matter so complicated. I got up, brushed the 
grass seeds from my splendid nigger uniform, and 
ran down to see if there was anything to eat. 
Thank goodness, there was always that! 

As I was running past Old Hutchy’s caravan I 
glanced through the open door and was brought 
up short by the extraordinary spectacle that met 
my gaze. Charley Chaffinch was in the caravan, 
and Old Hutchy, with his mouth full of pins, was 
walking round him, pinning here, touching there, 
and wearing a most satisfied expression as he gazed 
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at his handiwork over the rim of the steel spectacles 

that balanced on the end of his nose. *. 

What a handiwork it was! Charley caught sight 
of me and gave a sheepish grin. “Wotcher, me ole 
cocksparrer,” he said. “Shall we dine at the ole 
Carlton or the bloomin’ Ritz? Qr if you prefer the 
Berkeley or the Savoy, say the word.” 

He turned slowly round, displaying to me all 
his points: the long tails of his evening coat, the 
shining dancing-pumps, the cuffs which hung 
down almost below his finger-tips. Old Hutchy 
gave a touch to his white butterfly tie and adjusted 
the heavy chain across his white waistcoat. Then 
he oiled Charley’s hair and brushed it flat to his 

head. 

“A miracle!” he breathed. “Wouldn’t have been 
possible if I hadn’t happened to have one of old 
Sampson’s cast-off dress suits. Used to fit him 
once—oh, a long time ago. Before you were born, 
my child, before you were born.” 

But though the suit may once have fitted Mr. 
Sampson, who certainly would have burst it to 
smithereens had he tried to get into it now, it was 
still much too large for Charley Chaffinch. As a 
miracle, I thought it was not up to Old Hutchy’s 
standard. It hung in folds and waves all over poor 
Charley, who, nevertheless, seemed enormously 
pleased with himself. He stepped in a mincing 
fashion down the steps of the caravan, took the 
corner of one of his tails between thumb and fore- 
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finger, and began to move about in a grotesque 
fashion. 


Will you , won't you f will you , won t you , 
Won't you join the dance? 


he sang, and then yelled: “Wot abaht the top ’at, 
’Utchy?” 

Hutchy spun an old silk hat out through the 
caravan door. Charley caught it and perched it on 
the back of his head. Then he began to swagger 


up and down, exclaiming in a refined voice: 
“Well, after that the Prince of Wales fair bursts 
out larfin’l Diggin’ me playfully in the ribs, ’is 
Royal Tghness says: ‘Well, Chawles, I knew you 
were a one but not such a one as all that.* ” 
Then he put his thumbs in the arm-holes of 
his waistcoat and began to sing: 


As you stroll along the boulevard 
With an independent air. . . . 

At that moment Mr. Sampson came along, 
walking with great dignity, the Princess Samsonia 
on his arm. “Chaffinch,” he exclaimed, “respect 
your cloth, sir, respect your cloth.” 

Charley raised his hat very high and bowed low 
to the princess. “That’s better,” said Mr. Samp¬ 
son, “that is distinctly better.” He too raised his 
hat. “Good afternoon, professor,” he said.^“Re¬ 
member your public. Respect your cloth. 

“Professor?” said Charley. 
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""' Mr. Sampson stopped, turned round, and re¬ 
garded him gravely. “Professor,” he repeated. 
“And bear it well in mind. Professor Carlo 
Tschaffinski. That is what you will be called 
henceforth. Live up to it.” 

“Lor’ lummy,” said Charley when Mr. Samp¬ 
son was gone. “Live up to it! Livin’ it down’ll be 
the trouble. Tschaffinski! It sounds like a cross 
between a sneeze and a snore.” 

Jack and I were very anxious to know what 
Charley’s turn was going to be, but not a word 
could we get out of him. “You’ll see.” That was 
all he would say. “You’ll see. I’ve fixed it all up 
with ole Sampson. My moment ’as come.” And 
off he went with the ends of his trouser legs brush¬ 
ing the ground and his hands hidden by his cuffs. 

When Jack and Buzack and I went round that 
afternoon to the place where the performers 
assembled, we found Charley in Sahib’s cage. A 
little writing-desk had been screwed to the floor 
and Charley sat before it on a chair. The desk was 
littered with papers and books and there was an 
inkpot and a pen. Round his neck Charley wore a 
broad green ribbon from which a great cluster of 
old Hutchy’s glass jewels hung down in front of 
his glazed shirt. Charley looked very hot and 
bothered. “Professor!” he snorted. “I don’t know 
wot I look like, but I know wot I feel like—a 
bloomin’ knight in armour. I creak. That’s wot’s 
the matter with me. I creak.” 
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We harnessed the ponies to the cage, leapt to the 
saddles, and the procession began to move into the 
marquee. Right round we went, and were about to 
go out again as usual when Mr. Sampson with a 
dignified gesture of his ring-master’s whip brought 
us to a standstill. He took his cigar from his mouth, 
held it in his left hand, and indicating Charley 
with the whip held in his right, he said: ‘'Ladies and 
gentlemen, it is with unusual pleasure that Samp¬ 
son’s Super Circus is able to present the most 
remarkable instance ever known of friendship 
between man and beast. 

“In this cage are two superb creations of Provi¬ 
dence: a man of genius and an animal of great 
strength, beauty and ferocity. These two are in¬ 
separable. We are well used to seeing a man sitting 
down to his work with a cat comfortably on the 
rug at his feet. But did you ever think it possible 
that a man might be studying the most difficult 
problems with a tiger for his companion? Yet that 
is what you now see before your very eyes. 
Professor!” 

Tschaffinski did not look up. He rummaged 
among his books, turning over their pages, nod¬ 
ding his head, writing now and then, and shaking 
his pen so vigorously to free it from too much ink 
that Sahib was soon spotted all over and looked a 
queer puzzle—a tiger for his stripes and a leopard 
for his spots. 

“Professor!” Mr. Sampson called again, but still 
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Charley wrote on. “You see, ladies and gentlemen. 
Professor Carlo Tschaffinski is so deep in his 
studies that he is unaware of the sound of the 
human voice. He is our foremost authority on 
British bird life, and the work on which he is now 
engaged is eagerly looked forward to by scientists 
all over the world. 

“But though Tschaffinski is lost in the realms of 
his own great thoughts, borne away by the wings 
of his genius beyond the reach of my voice, I will 
tell you one thing that would soon bring him back 
to the present. If this tiger were in some way re¬ 
moved from the cage, the man would be lost, 
utterly lost, unable to go on for a single moment 
with his great work. So dependent is he on this 
queerest friendship ever known in the annals of 
human—er—human—of humanity.’" 

Mr. Sampson took a pull at his cigar, twirled 
the points of his moustache and turned again to¬ 
wards the cage. Charley landed a large blot on 
Sahib’s nose and gave Mr. Sampson a wink. Mr. 
Sampson froze him with a look. “You will see, 
ladies and gentlemen,” he went on, “that Profes¬ 
sor Tschaffinski is wearing on his breast one of the 
world’s most coveted decorations—the Order of the 
Knights Crusaders of Khajphut. I must tell you 
how the Professor came to receive it from the 
hands of the Maharajah of Khajphut himself.” 

“One moment, sir: one moment, please!” 

The interruption came from the front row of 
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the most expensive seats. Mr. Sampson turned 
sharply in that direction, and even Professor 
Tschaffinski who was so deep in his studies 
dropped his pen and suddenly raised his head. 

“If you will allow me, sir,” the voice went on, 
and Charley exclaimed: “ ’Oly ’Oxton! Its old 
Condiment, the Colonel of the Camel Corps! 

There was a great silence throughout the 
marquee as Colonel Condiment, looking very red 
in the face, clambered over the barrier and strode 
swiftly across the tan towards Sahib s cage. What 
is all this, sir, about the Order of the Knights 
Crusaders of Khajphut? There is only one person 
in this country who holds that order, sir, and that 

is myself.” 

He took hold of the bars and glared in at Char¬ 
ley. “Order!” he cried fiercely, his moustache 
bristling with wrath, “do you call that an Order! 
Six-pennorth of glass jewellery hanging ^on a 
pennorth of ribbon! This is an imposture! 

He turned towards the audience and cried 
again: “An imposture, ladies and gentlemen—a 
fraud—a swindle!” 

All the Harcombe people present, who knew 
the colonel well, rose and shouted: “Good old 
Condiment! Show him up, Colonel!” while the 
visitors, who didn’t know him from Adam, yelled: 
“Chuck him out! What right has he got to inter¬ 
fere? Let the show go on!” 

The colonel went purple and turned to face the 
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audience. “What right?” he shouted. “I have 
every right, ladies and gentlemen, to prevent an 
honourable order from being abused by this 
mountebank.” 

Again catcalls rang out in the marquee, the 
colonel’s supporters egging him on, the others 
telling him to go home and put his face in a bag. 
And now Charley took a hand in the game. He 
suddenly opened the door of the cage and leapt 
out on to the tan. “Mountebank?” he said. “Oo 
are you callin’ a mountebank?” 

“Hark at that, ladies and gentlemen,” the 
colonel sneered. “Hark at the accent of this 
distinguished scholar.” 

Charley started dancing round him on light 
toes, his hands in a sparring attitude. “One more 

word abaht my accent-” he said; but Mr. 

Sampson came between them. “Professor,” he 
commanded, “return to your studies.” 

“Oh, cut it out,” Charley said. “Can’t you see 
that this old dealer in second-’and camels ’as blown 
the gaff?” 

“You hear, ladies and gentlemen,” said the 
colonel, “the fellow himself admits-” 

Charley pranced round Mr. Sampson and 
squared up to Colonel Condiment again, amid 
loud encouragements from one section of the 
audience and booing from the other. 

“One more word from you,” Charley cried, 
“an* I’ll turn the bloomin’ tiger on you.” 
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“And that’s another thing, my good friends,” 
the colonel shouted, “this tiger—represented to 
be a wild man-eating animal. I sold it to this man 
myself the other day for fourteen pounds-” 

“An’ that’s fourteen pounds too much,” said 
Charley. “ ’Ere, you can ’ave ’im back. Make a 
rug of ’im, or a fur coat for yer best girl.” 

Mr. Sampson had allowed no risk of accident. 
He had fastened a collar round Sahib’s neck, and 
a stout chain from this was fixed to a ring-bolt in 
the floor of the cage. Charley now leapt nimbly 
as a monkey into the cage and undid the chain 
from the ring. Holding the chain in his hand, he 
lugged Sahib out on to the tan. Although he knew 
the animal so well, Colonel Condiment started 
back and his face went pale. Several women, see¬ 
ing the tiger loose, began to scream, and Mr. 
Sampson, fearing a stampede, yelled at the top of 
his voice: “Ladies and gentlemen! Do not be 
alarmed. This is all part of the turn! This is only a 
man in a tiger skin!” 

This calmed the people, but it was cold comfort 
to Colonel Condiment. He began to move swiftly 
back towards his seat, and Charley, with Sahib 
loping lazily at his heels, followed him. 

“Mountebank!” he shouted. “I’ll give you 
mountebank, me ole cocksparrer! I’ll teach you 
to insult the ’Oxton accent 1 *Ead ’im off there, 

boys. It’s all in the turn.” 

A crowd of high-spirited youths were only too 
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willing to obey. They stood up and heaved the 
colonel back as he tried to scramble over the 
barrier. He ran a bit further along, and there, too, 
hands were eager to join in the spree. By now the 
whole audience was entering into the fun of what 
they took to be a part of the game, and nowhere 
could Colonel Condiment get off the tan. 

He paused for a moment to turn towards Mr. 
Sampson and shake his fist and shout: “You’ll hear 
about this, sir! This is not the end of the matter!” 
but seeing Sahib loping towards him he began 
to walk quickly, then to run for all he was 
worth. 

There was no place where he could get out of 
the ring, for even the performers’ entrance was 
blocked now by clowns eager to see the fun and 
by the great grey bulk of Ranji and Nawab, 
waiting to come on. Jack and Buzack and myself 
sat there on our ponies, which all this time had 
remained harnessed to the cage, and we didn’t 
know whether to roar with laughter or to tremble 
with anxiety. The colonel was certainly a comic 
sight, his little feet twinkling, his face getting 
paler and paler, his arms pumping at his sides; but 
all the same, we were among the few who knew 
that it wasn’t a game and prayed that Charley had 
Sahib as well in hand as he seemed. 

The audience and Charley himself were enjoy¬ 
ing the turn more and more. Roars of laughter 
and applause filled the marquee as Charley pad- 
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ded along, his trouser legs flapping up the tan- 
bark, his silk hat coming off again and again in 
stately salute. “ ’Urry up, me old electric rabbit/’ 
he yelled, “the grey’ounds are after yer!” 

The colonel looked wildly to right and left, 
seeking a way of escape, then suddenly made up 
his mind. He dashed towards Sahib’s cage, leapt 
within, and clanged the door behind him. Mr. 
Sampson gave a great sigh of relief and shouted: 
“Whip up your ponies, boys! Round the ring!” 
and off we trotted, with the colonel sitting in the 
cage and mopping his brow. “Well run, sir, well 
run!” people shouted. “Jolly good turn!” And the 
colonel, too proud to show his discomfiture, rose 
and bowed to right and left and gave a ghastly 
grin. 

“Clear the entrance there! Clear the entrance. 
Push those elephants back!” Mr. Sampson was 
shouting; and when we had circled the track twice 
the way was clear and we swept Colonel Condi¬ 
ment out of the marquee. We could hear Mr. 
Sampson shouting already: “Hote! The Princess 
Samsonia in the greatest equestrian act on the 
modern tan. Bareback riding of an untamed 
Cossack horse. Hol&! The Princess Samsonia!” 

But the crowd was still yelling “Tschaffinski! 
Tschaffinski!” 

“ ’Old this!” said Charley, and handed me the 
lead of Sahib who had sunk to the ground in a 
profound slumber. Charley ran out, raised his silk 
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hat in all directions, amid a storm of stamping and 
whistling, and shouted “Voila!” 

“Bareback ridin’,” he muttered as he re¬ 
appeared. “Call that a turn!” 
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★ 

W hen we had released Colonel Condi¬ 
ment from the cage and Charley had 
put Sahib back into it. Jack and I 
unharnessed the ponies and led them away to the 
horse-lines. We lingered out there for a long time 
because, whether in tent or caravan, it was too 
hot to be indoors. The air had gone very stuffy. 
Not a leaf stirred on the trees, and though the sky 
was still clear, it had a sultry haze drawn thinly 
and tightly across it like something that would 
burst under the least extra pressure. 

“Thunder/’ said Jack. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised,” I agreed. 

The horses were tense and restless, whinnying 
now and then, tossing their heads up and down, 
and blowing through red distended nostrils. From 
the marquee we heard the elephants squealing. We 
decided to take down our tents. If it was going to be 
a bad night, we had better spend it in the caravan. 

But we spent it neither in the caravan nor the 
tent. When we had stowed away our things, we 
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went back to the small marquee where the per¬ 
formers assembled. It was behind the big one to 
which it was joined by a canvas corridor. The 
show was just over. From the front marquee 
people were streaming out, talking and laughing, 
then looking up suddenly at the sky and hurrying 
away. In the back marquee was the usual mob. 
It was always an interesting scene: the clowns 
with their daubed faces sitting about on barrels or 
wandering here and there; the Princess Samsonia 
stroking her pony and rubbing her cheek against 
its muzzle; the elephants standing like great rocks; 
Buzack in the brilliant uniform which was the 
model of our own; and in the midst of all these, 
still dressed as Professor Tschaffinski, stood Char¬ 
ley Chaffinch, leaning against the tiger’s cage and 
looking as though at last his life’s ambition was 
fulfilled. 

Charley’s silk hat sat at a fine angle towards the 
side and back of his head. One thumb was in the 
armhole of his waistcoat. With his right forefinger 
he flicked ash from his cigarette, causing his cuff 
to shoot dangerously forward. He was looking 
with some contempt at the Princess Samsonia. 
Clearly, he was out to be admired; and then Mr. 
Sampson came hurrying in from the big marquee. 

“Chaffinch!” he shouted. 

Charley started and raised his hat. Mr. Sampson 
did not return the salute. “Out of those clothes! 
he barked. 
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Charley winced. “Isn’t the turn goin’ on at the 
night performance?’’ he asked. 

“Have you arranged for Colonel Condiment to 
be here to oblige?’’ Mr. Sampson asked with 
withering scorn. 

“ ’E's not necessary,” said Charley. “ ’E’s given 
us the idea. That’s all we wanted. Now we get 
someone to carry on just like ’e did. Old ’Utchy’d 
do fine. You just put ’im in the audience an’-” 

“Out of those clothes!” Mr. Sampson repeated. 

“Then the turn’s off?” 

“The turn is indeed off,” said Mr. Sampson 
with conviction. “D’you think I’m out of my 
mind, sir, allowing you to traipse about the tan 
with a man-eating Bengal tiger?” 

The Princess Samsonia, who had watched with 
jealousy the success of Charley’s act, came sidling 
up and laid a hand on her father’s arm. “Don’t 
argue with ’im, Pa,” she said. “Just give ’im ’is 
orders.” 

“Very well,” said Charley bitterly, beginning 
there and then to peel off his coat, and throwing it 
to the ground. “Very well! If you’re so flush that 
you can turn down good money-” 

Mr. Sampson twirled his moustache fiercely for 
a moment, patted the camellia in his buttonhole, 
and strode away. “You realize”, he flung over his 
shoulder, “that we leave to-night? You will be in 
the advance guard. Let us take tea, my dear.” 

“Yes, Pa,” said the princess. “The things people 
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will laugh at in a circus! They’d laugh at any¬ 
thing.” 

“Not in my circus,” said Mr. Sampson fiercely. 

The first long rattle of thunder came at that 
moment. “In the advance guard,” said Charley. 
“And wot a night it’s goin’ ter be!” His stylish 
clothes lay on the ground about him. Already Old 
Hutchy was gathering them carefully together, 
and Charley was pulling his red and black sweater 
over his head. He turned to Sahib. “Never mind, 
me ole ’ansum,” he said. “The likes of you an’ me 
must wait for a better world than this before we 
get our deserts. An’ now, wot abaht a nice ’ot cup 
o’ tea? Oo’s got a kettle boilin’?” 

“Come on, Charley,” I said. “I’ve no doubt 
Ben Bollard’s got tea ready. We’ll find you a cup.” 

We sprinted to the caravan, for already the rain 
was beginning to fall, rattling like hail on the 
canvas. 

“Oo, wot a night for a shift!” said Charley, 
when he had got some hot tea comfortably inside 
him. “It’s goin’ ter keep on, this is, but will that 
make any difference to Charley? Not a bit of it! 
While the artists are sleeping in their nice warm 
beds, Charley an’ Snowdrop’ll be wadin’ through 
the mire. Advance guard! Yes, I’ve ’ad some!” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what the circus would 
do without you, Mr. Chaffinch,” Ben said, gather¬ 
ing the cups together. 

“Ay, there is that; there is that,” Charley agreed. 
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“Look here,” Jack said suddenly, “what about 
our joining you on the advance guard? If this rain 
goes on, there’ll be no sleeping comfortably in 
tents to-night, and this caravan will be a tight fit 
for three.” 

“Great ideal” I shouted, thrilled by the thought 
of being up all night. “You could follow on to¬ 
morrow, Ben, with the rest of the show. Where are 
we moving to, Charley?” 

“Reedyford. Fifteen miles away.” 

“Let’s do it!” I said. “Will Mr. Sampson 

agree?” 

“ ’E’ll agree all right. You’re ’is little lambs. 
Not like some. But don’t think it’s a picnic, 
cocky, ’specially with this rain. Just ’ark at that!” 

The thunder clattered overhead and the rain 
hammered the caravan roof. “All the more fun!” 
Jack cried excitedly. “Thank goodness we packed 
our things.” 

He dragged Wellington boots, sou’-westers and 
mackintoshes from a drawer. We put them on and 
ran off to ask Mr. Sampson’s permission. He was 
still at table wiping his mouth with a napkin, 
Buzack standing gravely behind his chair. 

“As you please, my dear boys, as you please,” 
he said genially, “if you don’t mind this weather.” 
He turned to the princess who was prising burnt 
almonds off the top of a cake and eating them. 
“You don’t remember Rajputana, my dear? The 
monsoons? No, perhaps not. Well, well.” 
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He got up heavily, Buzack pulling back his 
chair. He shot down his cuffs with a sharp move¬ 
ment, displaying the links. ‘‘You can imagine”, he 
said, “a show like mine was something of a con¬ 
solation to the court in such times. These links. 
A small tribute. Ah, I was younger then.” He 
looked regretfully at the round paunch that con¬ 
cealed his little feet, sighed, and walked away. 

The rain did not cease. It got worse. There 
were very few people at the evening show, and 
while it was still in progress Jack and I, with Snow¬ 
drop and Charley and a few of the circus hangers- 
on, were hard at work taking the roundabout to 
pieces. That in itself was a tremendous job. It got 
dark early because of the clouds that blanketed 
the sky, but Snowdrop’s motor was standing 
alongside with flex running to great arc lamps 
that threw everything up in a dazzling light. 

It was a very scientific job, I can tell you, be¬ 
cause everything had to be packed on to a lorry 
in such a way that it was handy for fitting together 
again. We were still hard at it when the few strag¬ 
glers who had attended the circus straggled away 
again. Snowdrop was up to the eyes in grease and 
oil. His hands got covered first. Then he would 
wipe them on a piece of cotton waste that he kept 
tucked into his belt. When he perspired, he would 
use this to wipe his face. 

Mrs. Snowdrop brought some tin cans of tea 
out to the job and we swigged as we worked. It 
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was nearly midnight before we were through with 
it, and by that time the lights were going out in 
tents and caravans. “There go the ladies and 
gents,” Charley cried. “There go the artists. Bye- 
bye. Sleep well. Leave all the work to them as 
loves it. Lummy! Look ’oo’s cornin’! The Great 
White Chief!” 

I had not expected to see Mr. Sampson at such 
a time on such a night. There was no change in 
his attire. From tall grey hat to twinkling but¬ 
toned boots, he was as I had always seen him. 
Buzack was there, holding a vast umbrella striped 
in red and green over his master. Mr. Sampson 
puffed at a cigar, watching us quietly for a mo¬ 
ment, then pointed with his ebony stick. “Tighten 
those knots.” Then he turned on his heel and 
departed. 

“An’ ’e’s right, too,” said Snowdrop. “Trust Old 
Man Sampson to spot the one thing that ain’t been 
properly done.” 

It was not far off two o’clock in the morning 
when we set out. Snowdrop’s steam traction engine 
snorted over the field, throwing forth a gay hand¬ 
ful of sparks that were put out as soon as they 
emerged into the spiteful rain. I sat alongside 
him. Behind us came the lorry with the round¬ 
about, and behind that came Snowdrop’s caravan. 
It was a cosy looking place. I had peeped in before 
mounting to my seat. The fire was lit. The lighted 
lamp swung from the ceiling over a table laid 
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with a green cloth, and round the table sat Mrs. 
Snowdrop, Charley, Jack and Snout the clown, 
beginning a game of solo whist. Jerry lay curled 
up under the table, fast asleep. 

I had never before been up all night; and here 
I was, not only up but jolting along the roads and 
feeling as wideawake as I had ever done in my 
life. Not a light was burning in Harcombe as we 
rumbled through its streets, coming out soon on 
to the road that climbed north-west towards 


Reedy ford. I felt very cosy sitting there with 
Snowdrop behind the heat of the fire. He was 
wearing an old fleece jacket with the collar tucked 
up under his ears. He said he had worn it in the 
war. “Did hundreds of miles then, my boy, in 
buses like this. And the roads! Compared with 
them, this is the ’ighway to ’Eaven.” 

He puffed at his pipe and talked comfortably 
in a rumbling voice, as the dark hedges swirled by 
and now and then a low-hanging branch of a tree, 
with a long caressing sound, brushed the roof of 
the cab like the wing of a great bird. 

The thunder had stopped long ago, and now 
the rain began to case off. Gaps appeared between 
the clouds and through them we could see the 
stars. Soon we could see, too, the cattle standing 


patiently in the fields, no colour at all, just darker 
masses against the darkness of the night. 

“Dawn cornin' up," said Snowdrop. “Scarcely 


any night at all this time o’ year." 
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I craned my head and looked away to the left, 
and there, sure enough, though all the sky was 
cloudy, the clouds were lightening. At the heart 
of them was a tiny glow of pink, like a bud, and 
as the stolid old steam wagon climbed and made 
its uproar and stink, I watched the little bud grow¬ 
ing before my eyes, till it seemed to open into a 
flower of fire that set all the clouds alight. And then 
suddenly the birds began to sing, and I saw that 
alongside the road a clear stream was flowing, and 
the beech trees in the hedge seemed to lift their 
branches as though the weight of the night were 
taken from them. 

All Snowdrop said was: “I like it—this advance 
guard business:** And so did I. 

The rain was all gone now; but soon after that 
the wind began. “Looks like a snorter,’* said 
Snowdrop. “Worst weather you can have in this 
job—wind. Plays the jooce with the canvas.” 

When the day was fully come, and the square 
tower of Reedyford Church appeared on a distant 
rise of land, the wind was blowing more heavily 
than ever. We passed some cornfields, and they 
were running away before us like golden billows. 
Then the branch of an elm fell suddenly in our 
track—not a big one; we just went calmly over it 
—but it caused Snowdrop to shake his head. “A 
bad day ahead of us, if this goes on,” he said. 

And now Charley Chaffinch was running along¬ 
side the wagon. “This is it. Snowdrop,** he 
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shouted, and darted ahead to fling open a five- 
barred gate. Snowdrop took the wagon through 
with great care and skill, turned at right angles to 
the hedge, and came to a halt. He leapt down and 
yawned, and I followed him. Jack and the others 
came tumbling out of the caravan. “Four a.m.,” 
said Charley, “an’ all’s well. Wot abaht a nice ’ot 
cup o’ tea?” 
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★ 

W e had that cup of tea, and very welcome 

it was. And then Mrs. Snowdrop said 
we had better have some sleep. We 
protested that we were not a bit tired. She said 
we mightn’t think so, but she knew better. And 
so, while Charley Chaffinch and Snowdrop were 
pacing the field and discussing where this and 
that must be placed, we curled up in the bunks of 
the caravan, just to oblige Mrs. Snowdrop, and 
the next thing we heard was Ben Bollard’s voice 
saying: “Asleep! They’re not asleep! They’re 
dead!” 

I leapt from the bunk shouting: “What’s the 
matter? We’ve only just turned in,” and I could 
hardly believe the sight that met my eyes. 

The field was in a great fume and bustle. Snout 
was tethering horses in the lines. The roundabout 
was almost complete, and with a whitewash brush 
Charley Chaffinch was making pretence to clean 
the big snarling teeth of the wooden horses. 
“Mother always taught me to defend the ivory 
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castles,” he shouted. “An’ wot castles! Look at 
’em! Teef like planner keys.” 

Then he began to play a dumb tune on the 
horses’ teeth till Mr. Sampson came along majes¬ 
tically and put a stop to this nonsense, by pointing 
out with his ebony stick some job that needed 
attention in a far corner of the field. 

The elephants were coming through the gate, 
and behind them at a spanking trot came a pony 
drawing Mr. Sampson’s dog-cart, with the princess 
sitting disdainfully alongside Buzack, who was 
driving. 

The air was full of shouting and the smack of 
mallets on wood, and there were crowds of gaping 
onlookers everywhere. The whole business of get¬ 
ting the circus ready was going briskly forward 
except for one thing: no canvas was up. And as I 
pulled myself into my clothes and ran out to see if 
I could give a hand with anything, the reason for 
that was clear: the wind which had come with the 
dawn was blowing more strongly than ever. The 
sun was shining now. It was a gay, heartening 
morning; but there was that wind, and if we had 
tried to put up the big marquee we should have 
found it tearing about the field in our hands. 

Things did not improve as the day went on. By 
tea-time almost everything was done except the 
canvas work. Then Mr. Sampson, who somehow 
felt his importance diminished if he could not 
vanish into his private tent when he wished to, 
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told Charley Chaffinch to gather everybody to¬ 
gether and get on with the job. Charley rushed 
about the field, uttering his strange cri-es. “Come 
on, my ’earties. Rise and shine! All ’ands abaft the 
beam. Come on, belay the poop there!” And soon 
he and Snowdrop and all the clowns and horsemen 
and odds and ends of workers were on the job. 
Jack and I joined in, and I must say I had never 
realized that canvas could so furiously struggle 
like a wild beast. It lashed out at us, and wrapped 
its folds about us, as Charley chanted “Yo heave 
ho!” though he did not improve matters by sud¬ 
denly raising his hands in a diving attitude and 
leaping head-first into the welter as we were be¬ 
ginning to master it. 

That was too much for Mr. Sampson, who came 
up just in time to see this performance. He picked 
up a rope’s end that was lying on the ground and 
brought it down smartly on Charley’s seat. “Oo 
did that?” Charley shouted, leaping up in a 
boxing attitude; “where is ’e?” and found himself 
sparring under Mr. Sampson’s nose. 

“I did it. Chaffinch,” said Mr. Sampson, and 
added heavily: “If it is your wish to represent this 
country in the Olympic Games, practise your 
diving, sir, at Harcombe. It is only fifteen miles 
away.” 

When the tent was up, Mr. Sampson dis¬ 
appeared into it, and Buzack followed to arrange 
the furniture and put up the red hangings. 
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And still the wind blew, and everybody looked 
disconsolate, thinking what a job the big marquee 
would make if Mr. Sampson’s tent had been so 
difficult. For Mr. Sampson had announced before 
his disappearance that, whatever the weather, the 
big marquee must go up at ten that night. “Per¬ 
haps,” he said, “the wind will drop at nightfall. 
If not, we go ahead. Give it till ten o’clock, and 
all hands stand by till then. Chaffinch, the field 
is full of people who appear to have nothing to do. 
You may offer a shilling to any able-bodied person 
who cares to be here at ten to help.” 

So Charley set up Jack Dempsey in a corner of 
the field and invited all comers to try a few rounds 
with him. If they tackled Jack in a way that 
pleased Charley, he passed them as able-bodied 
and offered them a shillingsworth of fighting with 
the canvas. 

“Not for me,” said Old Hutchy, who stood in 
the crowd watching the young men of Rcedyford 
knock Jack Dempsey about. “I know what fight¬ 
ing canvas is. In the old clippers. Cornin’ round 
Cape Horn. Before you were born, my child. 
Before you were born.” 

He went off chuckling to his caravan, just as the 
curate from Reedyford church came strolling 
into the field. He was a pale young man with 
pince-nez on his nose. “Trial of strength—what?” 
he said, and let out a punch at Jack Dempsey which 
slammed him violently into Charley’s head. 
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Charley reeled, and the curate side-stepped neatly 
as Dempsey rebounded. 

“Hi! Wot’s the game?” Charley shouted. “You 
might of warned a bloke.” 

He started his famous prance round and round 
the curate. “If you want anythink, come on. Now 
I’m ready.” 

“Dear me, dear me,” said the curate, turning 
too. “I’m sure I don’t want anything—not any¬ 
thing at all.” 

“Well, you’re goin’ ter get somethink,” said 
Charley. “I’m a fly-weight, I am. Ever ’eard of the 
’Oxton Wonder?” 

“ ’Oxton? ’Oxton?” said the curate, still turning 
round and round as Charley went in a wide ring 
about him. 

“Yes, ’Oxton. They make us tough in ’Oxton.” 

“Oh, dear,” said the curate. “I am in for it. I’d 
better get ready.” 

He carefully removed his pince-nez, put them 
in a little case that fastened with a snap, and then 
said: “Well?” 

The spectators formed a ring. Charley pranced 
towards the curate and let out a wild swinging 
blow with his left. The curate stepped aside and 
tapped Charley’s face with his open hand. 

“I’ve always wanted these boys to take up 
boxing,” he said genially, nodding towards the 
Reedyford youths. “This is a splendid chance to 
show them something.” 
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“Don’t talk. Watch yerself,” Charley growled. 

They went at it with nice give and take, but the 
curate insisted on being talkative. 

“Fly-weight?” he said. “ ’Oxton?” 

“That’s right,” said Charley, shortly, catching 
a nice one under the chin. 

“Ever heard of Oxford?” said the curate. 

“Yes —’eard of it.” 

“I was middle-weight champion there.” 

“Oh,” said Charley, and looked a bit shaken. 

“Still,” the curate chatted amiably, “I daresay 
an ’Oxton fly-weight is more than a match for an 
Oxford middle-weight. Oh! Sorry! Did that 
hurt?” 

“It was nothing much,” said Charley, rubbing 
the back of his hand across his nose and looking 
at the red streak that appeared on it. “I can give 
an* take.” 

“Well, come on,” said the curate encouragingly. 
“It’s your turn to give now. That’s better. If I’d 
been a bit slower you’d have got me.” 

All the young men of Reedyford seemed to be 
in the circle that stood with grinning faces round 
the boxers. Slowly it dawned on Charley that he 
had met more than his match and that the curate 
was playing with him. 

“Just a bit of polish,” the curate was saying, 
“that’s all you want. That kidney punch now— 
not bad. It would be really good if it ever landed 
on the kidneys.” 
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And still he danced easily, and seemed to have a 
perfect guard wherever Charley’s blows were 
aimed, and a perfect punch wherever Charley’s 
guard was not. Charley went wild. He started in 
with whirling arms as though he would surprise 
his opponent by a startling demonstration of a 
windmill’s sails going full tilt. The curate very 
calmly and quietly gave him one jab under the 
chin, and then was bending over him tenderly. 
“Oh, so sorry. It was a very light one, but scienti¬ 
fic, I’m afraid.” 

Charley sat up and held out a hand. “You win, 
mate,” he said. “You got ’arf a ton packed in that 
blinkin’ fist o’ yours.” 

The curate examined his fist with interest. 
“Hardly that, I should think,” he said. 

“Well, you’re passed fit an’ able-bodied, any¬ 
way,” said Charley, “and if you’d like to be ’ere 
at ten o’clock to give an ’and with puttin’ up the 
big marquee, you earn a bob.” 

“Splendid,” said the curate, snapping on his 
pince-nez. “I should love it. One gets so little 
excitement here. I daresay the vicar will be asleep by 
then. Yes, you can count on me. Do you pay now?” 

“If you like,” said Charley, and handed him a 
shilling. The curate pocketed it gaily. “It’ll help 
towards boxing gloves for these boys,” he said. 
“I think everyone ought to learn to box.” 

“Yes,” Charley agreed sadly, “I’m thinkin* of 
learnin’ myself.” 
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“Oh, your footwork’s not bad,” said the curate. 
“The only trouble is you have some difficulty in 
connecting your fist with the object aimed at. 
It’ll come. Well, I’ll be seeing you at ten.” And 
the curate went cheerfully away. 

He turned up at ten as he had promised, and 
half the young men of Reedyford seemed to have 
turned up too. Every able-bodied man in the 
circus was there, and even Old Hutchy and Ben 
Bollard were standing round ready to leap on to 
any piece of canvas that looked unusually wild 
and pin it down till someone with a mallet and a 
great iron tent-peg came to make it fast. 

Not only had the wind continued unabated, but 
with the evening the clouds had driven up again, 
and by ten o’clock it was almost dark. But Snow¬ 
drop had fixed up his electric motor and had arc 
lights trained on the scene, so that, though the 
area on which the big marquee was to rise was 
brilliant enough, the field outside this glare seemed 
doubly dark. One moment a man would be show¬ 
ing up more clearly than at noon; he would take a 
step and be completely gone from sight. 

Old Hutchy strongly advised Mr. Sampson to 
leave the job till the morning. “The wind’s sure 
to be gone by then,” he said; but Mr. Sampson 
would hear nothing of that. “Cutting it too fine,” 
he grunted. “We’ve never disappointed our 
public yet, and we’re not going to begin now. 
Now then, all hands at it. Get her up, boys.” 
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And somehow or other, she was got up. I have 
no idea how it was done. All I remember is an 
hour or more of the maddest confusion in which 
we fought and wrestled with canvas that eddied 
and billowed, and kicked and plunged, and 
knocked us over and swept us to our feet again, as 
though living things were in all its folds and creases 
and wind-swollen curves. Now someone would be 
shouting “Pin this down!” and there you would 
leap to give a hand; and then another voice would 
be roaring “Lay hold of that. Hold it! Hold it!” 
while someone else was yelling: “Now tie it. 
That’s right. Take a turn round it with that rope!” 

Jack and I enjoyed it immensely, jumping 
wherever we were wanted, obeying the calls of 
people we knew and strangers alike. There were 
all sorts of people there whom we had never seen 
before, dashing in and out of the shadows. And 
that was Jack’s undoing: all those strangers and all 
those shadows. No one knew who was who and 
who was where; and when all the work was done, 
and the great marquee towered in the buffeting 
wind, and all the workers stood back to look with 
satisfaction on what had been done, I realized 
with a shock that I hadn’t seen him for a quarter 
of an hour. 

“Where’s Jack?” I shouted to Charley, who was 
standing some distance off, talking to the curate. 

“Makin’ a nice *ot cup o’ tea, I ’ope,” Charley 
grinned. “Can’t I do with it! Come an’ see.” 
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“I could do with one myself,” said the curate, 
rubbing his handkerchief round inside his collar, 
and he came with us to the caravan. No one was 
there but Ben, who had the kettle boiling. 
“Where’s Jack?” I exclaimed, very alarmed and 
excited now. 

“With you, isn’t he?” said Ben. 

“No, he isn’t,” I cried. “Come along. We must 
search.” 

Ben and the curate, Charley and I, ran out into 
the field, shouting “Jack! Jack!” 

Mr. Sampson heard the commotion and came 
up to ask what was the matter. “Jack’s missing,” 
I said. “Missing—vanished!” 

I was terribly agitated and could not understand 
how Mr. Sampson could keep so calm. The 
reason, of course, was that he knew nothing about 
Mr. Nobody, but that did not occur to me at the 
time. 

“Vanished?” said Mr. Sampson. “Why, I saw 
him not many minutes ago. He can’t have gone 
far.” Then, seeing how scared I looked, he said 
kindly, “But we’ll soon have scouts out. Hi! 
Everybody!” 

All the circus hands came tumbling up. “Jack’s 
missing,” Mr. Sampson said. “Scout for him. Up 
and down the field. In the neighbouring fields, if 
necessary. Allez! Go!” 

But I felt in my bones that not in the field nor 
in the neighbouring fields would Jack be found. 
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I took Charley by the arm. “Quick!” I said. “We 
must talk. Where can we talk quietly? Ben’s in the 
caravan. He mustn’t know.” 

“What’s the matter with my rooms?” said the 
curate. “Do come. One gets so little excitement 
here. The vicar is rather staid.” 

In less than no time we were taking a short cut 
through the field to the last house in the village. 
“Weeks since I had a visitor. Delighted to have 
you,” said the curate, opening the door with a 
latchkey. 



Chapter Twenty-Eight 
The Curate Lends a Hand 



et me offer you a drink,” said tne curate. 
“I love entertaining. Weeks since I had 
anybody.” 

He produced from the sideboard three bottles 
of greeny-yellow lemonade, and with his thumb 
pressed down the glass marbles that corked them. 
The stuff sizzled and frothed in the glasses. 

“Well, ’ere’s ’ealth!” said Charley. “Lummy! 
Where d’they make this? In the gasworks?” 

“I keep it for the vicar,” the curate explained. 
“He is rather staid.” 

I broke in impatiently. “Look here, Charley. 
What’re we going to do about Jack?” 

“You think it’s Mr. N?” Charley asked mys¬ 
teriously. 

“Mr. Hen?” said the curate. 

“No. Mr. N.” 

“Oh, sorry. I thought perhaps your aitches 
were crashing. As in ’Oxton.” 

“Well, there ain’t no aitch in ’Oxton.” 

“Oh, shut up, Charley,” I said. “This is serious. 
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Mr. N,” I explained to the curate, “is Mr. 
Nobody.” 

“Well, I’m dashed,” said the curate, “how com¬ 
pletely anonymous.” 

“Mr. Nobody,” I added desperately, “is just 
the name we give to someone who’s been trying to 
kidnap Jack for a long time. And now he’s done 
it!” 

“Not really?” said the curate. 

“Yes, really. And there’s not a moment to lose. 
What are we to do about it? That’s what we’ve got 
to consider, Charley.” 

There was no more nonsense after that. I made 
them see that all Mr. Sampson’s scouting round 
the circus field was just foolishness. “He’s gone by 
now,” I cried, “gone—miles away—and taken 
Jack with him. Where? That’s what we must try 
and find out.” 

“What would you do if you’d kidnapped a 
boy?” asked Charley. “Put yourself in Mr. No¬ 
body’s place an’ think it out.” 

“If I were a gangster,” said the curate, looking 
very pleased with the idea, “I’d just lie doggo till 
the fuss died down.” 

“So would I,” said Charley, “but where? Think 
that out, Jo. If you was Mr. Nobody, where would 
you lie low?” o- 

I jumped up excitedly, turning over a lemonade 
bottle. “In the Hermit’s cave!” I said. “Where 
else? We know he’s been in touch with the Hermit, 
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and we know that that’s a place no one would 
dream of looking into. Everybody in Harcombe 
says that not a soul has been in the cave since the 
Hermit first came to the place. What was Mr. 
Nobody doing there if not arranging a place to 
hide in? We’ve got to get there—at once—before 
Mr. Nobody arrives.” 

‘‘An’ ’ow’ll we do that?” asked Charley. 

‘‘Ah!” said the curate. ‘‘Let us adjourn to the 
garage.” 

The garage was a ramshackle shed with a tin 
roof at the side of the cottage. The curate opened 
the doors and flashed an electric torch upon the 
most battered car I have ever seen. Its wheel- 
spokes were caked in mud. Several ropes were tied 
round the bonnet to hold it together. There was a 
hood, but the curate explained that we had better 
not put it up or it mightn’t go down again, and he 
asked us to step over the running board, not on it, 
as we got in. ‘‘It might hold,” he said, ‘‘but then it 
mightn’t. However, don’t get in yet. Let’s see if 
she’ll go. Sometimes she’s not in the mood. Per¬ 
haps we’d better get her on the road first. Then 
she’ll have a straight start—if she starts.” 

So we heaved the car through the doors, and 
the curate sat at the wheel and steered her into the 
road. Then he jumped down, untied the ropes 
from the bonnet, and opened it up. ‘‘Now you 
see,” he said, ‘‘this is the idea. I’ll swing her, and 
as I swing, you make that thing there touch this 
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thing here. Just force it over—see? That makes her 
work. Sometimes. Then, if she goes, we tie up the 
bonnet quickly and leap aboard. That all clear?” 

“Ay, ay,” said Charley. “Swing ’er, mate.” 

The curate took hold of the crank and swung 
violently, lifting the car up from the road. 
Nothing happened. “You keeping those things 
together?” he shouted to Charley. 

“Yus,” said Charley. “Wind ’er up again, mate.” 

The curate wooshed again with the crank, and 
this time the car responded. She gave a gentle 
stutter which suddenly increased to a loud rattle, 
as though an immense machine-gun were at 
work. 

“Hurrah!” the curate shouted. “She’s in the 
mood! She’s going!” And he leapt to the bonnet, 
knotted the ropes round it, and called us to get in. 
“Don’t be afraid of the seat,” he said. “It sags in 
the middle, but it’ll hold. There were no seats 
when I bought her. I’ve tacked some tarpaulin 
across. It serves well enough.” , 

We crowded in on to the strip of tarpaulin, 
which miraculously held. The whole car was 
shuddering beneath us like a frightened horse. 
“She’s anxious to be off,” said the curate. “I know 
her. I know her whims.” He did something with 
the levers and the car began to crawl forward. 
“Steady, old girl, steady,” said the curate, and 
to us he added: “I’ve got to coax her for a while. 
She’s got a temperament.” 
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We crawled slowly down the lane and into the 
high road. There the curate gradually increased 
speed, and soon he relaxed with a sigh of relief. 
“That’s all right. She’s really settled down to it. 
Well, what d’you think of her? She’s running 
sweet as a nut—what?” 

“She’d make ’em look up at Brooklands. Not 
’arf she wouldn’t,” Charley grinned. 

“Oh, well,” said the curate. “I’ve got no use for 
all that show—chromium plate and lacquer. It’s 
the engine that matters. Hark at that—purring, 
absolutely purring. She’s enjoying herself. I gave 
five bob for her. What d’you think of that?” 

“I should think ’er owner broke ’is ’eart when 
’e parted with ’er,” said Charley, “went to the 
stable door an’ sobbed on ’er neck in farewell, said 
’e was glad she was goin’ to a good Christian 
’omc.” 

“Well, she’s not overdriven with me,” the 
curate said. “Tell me, now, where are we going 
to? I’m in the dark about all this, you know. 
Kidnapping and what not.” 

“You just keep goin*,” said Charley. “This 
road runs straight into ’Arcombe, an’ once we’re 
there, Jo ’ere’ll lead us to the ’Ermit’s cave. Then 
we’ll see.” 

I had no patience with their chatter. I could not 
free my mind from the thought of Jack in Mr. 
Nobody’s clutches. What if Mr. Nobody didn’t 
take him to the cave? What if we wasted all that 
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precious night, giving Air. Nobody just the 
chance he needed to clear out, leaving no trace? 
I thought of the motor boat. Perhaps he would 
use that. He could shove Jack aboard and be a 
score of miles down the Channel before morning. 
He could run into Bristol or Cardiff and just 
disappear. 

It was maddening, sitting there with the cold 
wind whooshing in our faces, to think that, though 
this visit to the Hermit’s cave was the best idea, 
it might be the altogether wrong idea. I watched 
the hedges swooping by, and the stars shining 
here and there through the clouds, and the trees 
with their branches tugged all ways by the hector¬ 
ing wind, and wished to goodness we were at the 
end of the journey. 

Endless as it seemed, it did not take long. The 
road to Harcombe was always quiet enough, and 
on that wild Sunday night we did not pass a soul. 
We were travelling mostly downhill, and it was 
altogether a different matter from the outward 
journey with Snowdrop’s cumbrous wagon climb¬ 
ing and pulling its heavy load. 

“Forty minutes,” said the curate. “I don’t call 
that bad.” 

The car’s noisy racket ceased. It was drawn up 
on to a bit of level grass just off the road. We had 
not gone into the town. From where we were, we 
could cut across some fields and come easily to the 
slag heap which covered the Hermit’s burrow. 
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I felt chilled to the bone, and Charley’s teeth were 
chattering. Fifteen miles in that car on such a 
night was no joke. 

The curate flashed his torch on to his wrist- 
watch. “Five to one,” he said. “Now lead on.” 

I knew the way. Fie handed me the torch and I 
picked my footsteps by its light, the others follow¬ 
ing in Indian file. Not a word was spoken except 
once, when the curate said: “This is rather thrill¬ 
ing—what? I haven’t been out of bed at one since 
coming to Reedyford.” 

A quarter of an hour’s steady going brought us 
to the spot where Buzack and Jack and I had 
stood so little time before. It was quiet here. The 
wind did not penetrate to this smooth inward- 
curving face of earth in which the Hermit’s door 
was set. I flashed the light upon the door, leaned 

against it. It was locked. 

We talked in low whispers. “Wot now?” said 
Charley. “Do we just give a genteel knock an’ 
say ‘Please, Mr. ’Ermit, let us in?’ I can see ’im 
doin’ it.” 

“If I had a little bit of wire,” said the curate. 

Charley looked at him in amazement. “Lor’ 
lummy!” he exclaimed. “You are a one!” 

“I think perhaps this might do,” said the 
curate. He took the pince-nez from his nose and 
with a deft poke of the finger thrust out the lenses. 
“I see quite well without them. I wear them to 
please the vicar.” 
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He began to twist the metal frames rapidly in 
his strong fingers. “Now,’* he said, “if you will 
give me the torch, and perhaps avert your heads? 
Thank you. This is rather a private trick. I learned 
it from a converted burglar—a charming fellow 
with only one eye, and that had a squint in it. He 
was my first convert. Sorry to say—back on Dart¬ 
moor now. Well—there—that’s all right.” 

The lock was picked, the door opened. And now 
we lowered our voices still more. “There’s some¬ 
thing queer about that,” I said. “The last time I 
was here, I noticed there were slots behind the 
door for beams to fall into.You’d need a battering- 
ram to shift ’em. Why has he left all that 
undone?” 

“Per’aps Vs out,” Charley guessed. 

The curate wasted no words on guessing. “I’ll 
go first,” he said. “Creep like mice.” 

The next moment we were in the tunnel, with 
the door fastened behind us. The curate wrapped 
his handkerchief round the end of the torch and 
held it pointed to the ground. Thus it made 
nothing but the faintest glow, and that was on the 
floor. We crept forward inch by inch till we came 
to the hangings at the point where the tunnel 
turned. Silently, one by one, we held them aside 
and followed the curate to the right. Although it 
was pitch-dark save for that faint radiance at our 
feet, I knew then that the cave itself was in dark¬ 
ness. Had there been any light we should now 
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have seen it shining beneath the curtains at the 
end of this section of the tunnel. 

A faint rumbling sound came along the tunnel, 
stopped, came again. Charley leaned on my 
shoulder. “ ’E’s snorin’,” he whispered. 

And so he was. In less than no time now we 
were in the cave, standing at first in a cautious, 
nervy bunch there in the darkness, then with 
confidence as the curate suddenly turned his 
torch full on. There on his home-made bed lay 
the hairy Hermit, snoring gently and at peace 
with the world. But he did not stay at peace for 
long. The curate sprayed the light upon his eyes, 
then handed the torch swiftly to me. He was 
ready when the Hermit sprang. He gave a flying 
rugby leap, landed on the bed and held his man 
pinned down. 

“Don’t make a fuss,” he said. “There’s no need 
to. We’re not here to do you any harm.” 

Charley took from his pocket his lion-tamer s 
pistol. “An’ if you do make a fuss, me ole cock- 
sparrer,” he said, “I’ll turn the Brock’s fireworks 
on you.” 

The Hermit struggled violently for a while, 
then subsided upon the bed. “Light up, the cur¬ 
ate commanded, and I lit all the candles on the 
elegant chandelier. 

“Now we can see what we’re doing,” said the 
curate, and he slowly relaxed his tremendous 
pressure on the Hermit’s shoulders. The Hermit 
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sat up. He was fully dressed, red-and-black check 
muffler and all. “Well, this is a nice thing,” he 

growled. “This is rum goin’s on, burglin’ a chap’s 

' )) 
ome. 

He got out of bed, looking very nervous of the 
pistol in Charley’s hand. “Wot’s the game?” he 
demanded. 

The curate sat on a chair, blocking the exit. 
“Your door was not barred,” he said. “Does that 
mean you were expecting visitors?” 

“Why should I answer a bloomin’ parson?” the 
Hermit growled. 

“And a bloomin’ pistol,” Charley reminded 
him with a grin. 

“It was like this, I suppose,” said the curate. 
“You didn’t know when you’d have a visitor. So 
the arrangement was that the visitor should have 
a key and come along whenever it was convenient. 
If you’d been expecting him on this particular 
night you’d have been sitting up. And if you 
hadn’t expected him at all, your door would have 
been barred.” 

“That’s the size of it, bishop,” said the Hermit. 
“You’re a regular Sherlock.” 

The curate flushed with pleasure. “Well, let me 
tell you this,” he said, “we expect that visitor 
to-night.” 

At this moment the Hermit’s eyes fell on me 
for the first time. “Coo!” he said. “If you ain’t one 
o’ them young shavers that raided me the other 
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day! Still got yer old uniform on, and still got yer 
nigger’s face. Well, thank’ee for the baccy and the 
candles. No one’s ever done me a more decent 
turn than that since I been a blessed ’ermit.” 

“Well, let me tell you,’’ I said, “that the boy 
we’re expecting your visitor to bring to-night 
helped me to buy those things.” 

“Strike me pink!” said the Hermit. “ ’Ow 
things do turn out! I’ll knock that feller’s teeth in 
when ’e shows up ’ere. I didn’t like ’im an’ I 
didn’t want ’is money. ’E just pushed me into this, 
bishop. I didn’t want to do it.” 

Charley put away his pistol. “Well, it looks as 
though we’re all friends,” he said. “That’s ’ow I 
like things. An’ if there’s such a thing as a nice 
’ot cup o’ tea. . . .” 

It was marvellous how the atmosphere changed 
in a moment. The Hermit filled a pipe with some 
of the shag I had sent him; the curate lit a pipe, 
too; and Charley Chaffinch lit a cigarette. Now 
that the strain was gone, we felt wonderfully cosy 
after all those hours of buffeting in the wind, after 
that titanic struggle with the big marquee and 
that cold ride in the curate’s car. 

The Hermit buzzed about happily making a 
meal. He soon had a primus stove going and filled 
the kettle from a pitcher of water. “We’ll ’ave to 
pass the mug round,” he said. “There’s only one. 
An’ only one plate. An’ that’s tin. You’d better 
*ave it, bishop.” 
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“You are too kind. Eremite,” said the curate. 
Soon the teapot was on the table, and the 
Hermit hacked some slices off a loaf and carved 
some corned beef from a tin. “It ain’t^ such a 
grand spread,” he apologized, “but you re wel¬ 
come.” 

We all sat down under the light of the candles, 
passing the tin mug round and munching our 
bread and beef, and feeling very intimate and 
brotherly. When we had cleared up, Charley 
produced a pack of greasy cards from his pocket. 
‘‘Wot abaht an ’and of solo?” he asked. “D’you 

play, ’ermit?” . 

“Years since I played,” said the Hermit. It s 

all patience for me, now. But I 11 ave an and if 

the bishop don’t mind.” 

“Delighted, Eremite,” said the curate. “The 

vicar is so staid. Charmed.” 

Charley dealt the cards, and the Hermit went 
mis£re. r He got it, too; and we had just dealt again 
when the curate held up his hand. We all went 
suddenly still. Very faintly, but clearly, we could 
hear the sound of someone scratching at the lock 
of the tunnel door. 

“Lights out,” said the curate. “Eremite, you 
get on your bed, and snore. Jo, get under the bed. 
Charley, you and I stand one each side of this 
entrance. Let ’em get right in. Then fall on ’em.” 
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Deliverance and Thanksgiving 

★ 

I stood on a chair and put out the candles, 
taking care to wet my fingers and squeeze the 
wicks, so that there should be no tell-tale 
smoulder or smell. Then I scrambled under the 
bed, which was already shaking with the Hermit’s 
snores. Charley and the curate had moved briskly 
to their stations, and as the last light went out I 
noticed that the curate had dropped off his coat 
and was flexing his biceps and that Charley was 
pulling his pistol from his pocket. 

There we were then, all set, in a tremendous 
darkness. You cannot imagine how dark it was 
deep down beneath the earth, and how the absence 
of light seemed to intensify the sounds which 
could now be heard more loudly in the passage. 

I held my breath, as I heard a noise which 
clearly meant that the intruder had dropped the 
bars across the inside of the door. Then there was 
a slow groping and scraping along the passage, 
and presently, gazing from under the bed towards 
the. curtains which hung between Charley and 
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the curate, I saw a faint streak of light appear. 

It strengthened, and presently the curtains 
were pushed cautiously aside. I could not see who 
entered. I could only see feet: a man’s feet, and 
Jack’s feet, limp and trailing, with the blue uni¬ 
form trousers above them. The clear cold light of 
an electric torch fell downwards upon the feet. 
Then I saw Jack sag forward and collapse upon 
the floor. Evidently he had been held and dragged 
by the scruff of the neck, and now a hand had 
released him. As he sprawled to the ground, I saw 
that he was gagged. I heard a voice: “Thank good¬ 
ness! That’s that! Hermit, Hermit! Wake up!’’ 

Then two things happened at once. Charley 
fired, filling the cave with a sudden madness of 
noise, with a great red light and a stink of powder. 
At the same moment the curate leapt. He landed 
on Mr. Nobody’s back bringing him crashing to 
the ground. Mr. Nobody’s torch fell from his 
hand. I wriggled from under the bed, picked it 
up, and directed it upon the struggle. The Hermit 
leapt up, too, and lit all the candles. 

It was a poor sort of fight. Mr. Nobody was no 
match for the curate, who soon hauled the man to 
his feet and held him standing with both arms 
twisted behind his back. 

“Four to one!’’ Mr. Nobody sneered, looking 
calmly round upon us. 

“Give me back my key,” said the Hermit. 

He himself took it from Mr. Nobody’s pocket; 
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then he tied up his hands and feet with rope and 
heaved him on to the bed. “What about the boy? 
he asked. 

We soon had the gag from Jack’s mouth. “Wot 
’e wants is a drop o’ brandy,” said Charley. 

“Ah!” the curate exclaimed. “I was just going 
to suggest it.” He picked up his coat and took a 
flask from his pocket. “Always carry it,” he ex¬ 
plained. “In case a parishioner should faint, you 
know. Like the dogs of St. Bernard. Hold up his 
head. Eremite.” 

Jack soon came to. He looked about in a dazed 
way, rubbing his eyes and temples. “There’s a cup 
o’ tea left in the pot,” said Charley, who was 

swirling the pot and holding it to his ear. “Sounds 

• ) ) . )) 
nice an ot. 

He poured out the tea and Jack gulped it down, 
but it was some time before he was able to tell us 
anything. Then he told us just what I expected to 
hear. Mr. Nobody had been hovering about in the 
shadows while the marquee was going up and had 
nabbed Jack in one quick swoop. He had clapped 
one sinewy hand over Jack’s mouth, carried him 
bodily to the lane that ran alongside the field, and 
there gagged and bound him. 

“Then we came here in a car,” said Jack. 

j ‘So did we,” said Charley. “ ’Ow is it we didn’t 
pass you?” 

“Oh, we came along all sorts of lanes and by¬ 
ways,” Jack explained. “I can understand he 
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didn’t want to be spotted. And then there was a 
breakdown. Took him ages to get the car going 
again.” 

“That’s ’ow we got ’ere fust,” said Charley. 

“Marvellous!” Mr. Nobody sneered. “What a 
mind you must have to think things out like that!” 

“If you don’t shut up, there’ll be some laying 
out, not thinkin’ out,” Charley threatened. “I’d 
like ter see you on a slab, trimmed with parsley.” 
He turned to Jack. “Where did ’e leave the car? 
Could you find it?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Well, come on,” said Charley. “It’s four 
o’clock. Time we was moving. You cornin’, 
’Ermit? There’ll be plenty o’ room for us all in 
two cars. I can drive one. Snowdrop taught me.” 

“Yes,” the Hermit answered. “I’d like to come. 
It’s a long time since I been out in the world. I’d 
like to go in the bishop’s car.” 

“You’re welcome, Eremite,” the curate agreed 
heartily. “We’ll see if she’s in the mood.” 

We all stumbled down the passage, Mr. Nobody 
going in front of Charley, who had a length of 
rope fastened to the knots that held his wrists. 
The Hermit carefully locked his door behind 
him. It was surprising to step out into a morning 
full of sunshine—surprising and very lovely. The 
wind was gone and a lark was singing high over¬ 
head. Through the gap in the trees we looked 
down on the blue sea ribbed with what looked like 
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quiet lines of white. The curate took a deep, 
grateful breath. “Eremite,” he said, “I envy you 
your cell. One of these days I’ll join you here.” 

“That would be grand, bishop,” said the Her¬ 
mit. “What nights! What talks!” 

Then we all clambered down to the road and 
found the two cars not very far apart. The curate, 
Jack and the Hermit got into the curate’s car, 
which happened to be in a good mood and moved 
off without any trouble. Charley got into the front 
seat of the other car and put Mr. Nobody along¬ 
side him. “You sit at the back, Jo,” he said, “an’ 
keep this ’andy. If *e tries any monkey tricks, dot 
’im one on the cokernut.” He handed me a heavy 
spanner. 

But Mr. Nobody gave no trouble. He was very 
subdued now, and sat in silent misery all through 
the journey, which became an exciting race be¬ 
tween Charley and the curate. They were almost 
neck-and-neck at the finish, but in making a wild 
swerve to get before us into the circus field, whose 
gate was open, the curate gave his car such a 
wrench that the tarpaulin seat went with a loud 
tearing sound, and Jack’s smooth face, the savage 
whiskers of the Hermit and the curate’s cheerful 
grin all disappeared together into the well of the 
car. The car ran on its own for a while, then ended 
up in a ditch outside the field. It was only then 
that I noticed that the name Gladys was painted 
OJtt the door-panel. 
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We soon had Mr. Nobody out of the car, and 
Charley began to march him towards the encamp¬ 
ment. There was a manure heap in the corner of 
the field and someone had left a pitchfork stuck 
into it. Charley took the fork and marched Mr. 
Nobody with the prongs resting in the small of 
his back. 

A few people were already stirring, Snowdrop 
among them, and they told us that a hue and cry 
had been up for hours. When it was known that 
Charley and I were missing as well as Jack, Mr. 
Sampson had at once communicated with the police. 
They had telephoned to Salthaven to see if by any 
chance my mother was there, and they found 
that she was. I must confess that this surprised me. 

“She’s cornin’ as fast as a car’ll bring ’er,” Snow¬ 
drop said with a grin. “She’ll stop your larks, my 
lad.” 

Jack and I both felt down in the mouth about 
that. We liked Mother all right, but we didn’t 
seem to want her there just then. We didn’t want 
to feel that all our free and easy life was ended, 
that Ben Bollard would harness old Anthony and 
turn homeward, that we should see no more of 
Charley and Snowdrop, of Mr. Sampson and the 
princess, of Old Hutchy and all the rest of them. 

“Well, cheer up, cockies,” Charley encouraged 
us. “We’ve still got work on ’and. Wot abaht this 
cheerful lookin’ bit o’ sunshine? Wot are we to do 
with ’im, eh?” 
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“Let him go,” said Jack. “I’m sick of the sight 
of him.” 

“Let ’im go! After all the trouble we’ve ’ad to 
catch ’im! Not likely. Quick march, me ’ansum.” 
Charley prodded Mr. Nobody with the fork and 
directed him towards Sahib’s cage. He unlocked 
the door and ordered: “ ’Op in!” 

“Oh, please, please,” Mr. Nobody implored 
him. “Not in there, please!” 

“Wot! Are you afraid o’ that bloomin’ Peke? 
Look. Watch me.” 

Charley handed Mr. Nobody’s rope to Snow¬ 
drop and jumped into the cage. He patted Sahib’s 
head and pulled his ears. Then he snapped a chain 
to his collar. “Now, then, up you come,” he said. 
“ ’E can only cover ’arf the cage with that chain 
on ’im. You can use the other ’arf.” 

And the wretched Mr. Nobody, with the ropes 
removed from his hands and feet, was hoisted into 
the cage which was shut and locked behind him. 
He sat cowering in his corner, with his eyes 
fastened on the tiger. We left him there and 
walked away. 

“Well,” said the curate, “thank you all very 
much for the night out. Most refreshing. Now I 
must be off. Eight o’clock service, you know. 
I must take that. I must clean up a bit, get a 
shave. Or do I look all right?” 

“You won’t need to shave when you’re livin'with 
me, bishop,” said the Hermit, fingering his beard. 
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“No, no. But perhaps in the meantime. I feel 
that the vicar expects it. Well, some of you 
may be at the service? And afterwards I’ll run 
you home. Eremite. If we can get the car to start 
again.” - ✓ 

I should have liked to see a good deal more of 
the curate. I had liked him from the start. But I 
only saw him once again in my life, and that was 
at the eight o’clock service. In the meantime, my 
mother had arrived. There was a long and excited 
interview in Mr. Sampson’s tent. Jack and I gave 
what account we could of the strange things that 
had happened to us—things which surprised Mr. 
Sampson as much as they did my mother, though 
they had been happening under his nose. Arielle’s 
connection with Mr. Nobody seemed particularly 
to upset him, but the Princess Samsonia only 
sniffed and said: “Well, I never thought much of 
her. Pa, and that you know.” 

“It seems to me,” said my mother, “that you’ve 
had a narrower squeak than you imagine. And 
now we’ll see this precious curate of yours.” 

“With your permission, madam,” said Mr. 
Sampson, “I will accompany you. Indeed, it 
seems to me that this is an occasion that calls for 
thanksgiving, and I will direct all the members of 
the circus to attend. Besides, it may create a good 
impression.” 

“Must I go. Pa?” asked the princess. 

“All the members of the circus, my dear,” said 
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Mr. Sampson sharply. “Buzack! Tell Hutchy I 
shall need a new camellia.” 

Mr. Sampson offered his arm to my mother as 
they walked up the path through the churchyard. 
The princess came behind, walking between me 
and Jack, and Buzack, Mr. and Mrs. Snowdrop 
and Charley Chaffinch came then with Snout and 
Old Hutchy and all the horsemen and clowns 
following after. In the church there was one old 
lady in the back pew and the Hermit, wearing his 
check muffler, in the front one. Our party sat in 
the middle of the church. The curate must have 
been greatly surprised to see us there when he 
came out of the vestry looking angelic. His sur¬ 
plice was very white and he had found a new pair 
of pince-nez. 

He recited the service in a cheerful voice. The 
Hermit and Mr. Sampson seemed to know the 
responses better than the rest of us, and they both 
spoke them out loud and clear. 

Then we all trooped out into the sunlight and 
walked through the green grass, full of grey 
tumbled stones, down to the lych-gate. It was a 
heavenly morning, smelling of dew and honey¬ 
suckle and full of the cheerful calling of swifts. A 
car my mother had hired was at the lych-gate. It 
was a happy and beautiful moment in which to 
take leave of everybody, but taking leave is never 
happy or beautiful. 

“We’ll be home by lunch-time,” said my 
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mother, cheerfully. “I’ve told Ben to follow at 
leisure.” 

I couldn’t shake hands with anybody. I couldn’t 
wave to anybody. There was a lump in my throat 
as the car started and Mr. Sampson raised his hat 

very high and said “Hip! Hip!-” and the rest 

shouted “Hooray!” 

“So long, me old cockalorums!” Charley yelled. 
“So long!” 





Chapter Thirty 

Explanation 

★ 

I t was a calm autumn day. Jack and my mother 
and I were sitting on the terrace of the chateau 
near Brussels and for the first time Jack and I 
were seeing with our own eyes that “herd of small 
deer stepping delicately through the grass of the 
park” that my mother had described in her letter. 
How long ago it seemed—that day when we 
had received the letter after our early morning 
adventure at Harcombe with Mr. Nobody and 
Arielle! 

“And now,” my mother was saying, “the whole 
thing’s cleared up and we know exactly what hap¬ 
pened. Mr. Elverdingen, or Mr. Nobody as you 
call him, was a private detective employed by the 
lawyer who was looking for young Jacques Daviot. 
D’you think you’ll ever get used to that name. 
Jack?” 

“No,” said Jack, “never. To you and Jo, at all 
events, I never want to be anything but Jack.” 

“Mr. Elverdingen was a poor but very ambi¬ 
tious man. Like a great many other people, he 
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saw that his ambitions would never be realized in 
his own life. He hoped that they might be in the 
life of his son. The boy was just of Jack’s age, and 
the father had had him from an early age at a good 
school in England. Well, there you are. You see 
the temptation. This man is asked to produce a 
young Belgian who speaks perfect English and is 
of a given age. His own son fulfils all the con¬ 
ditions.” 

“Well, why didn’t he produce his own son and 
leave me out of it?” Jack demanded angrily. ‘‘I 
didn’t want to be dragged into it. I don’t want all 
this.” He waved his hand round the lovely pros¬ 
pect. “I was happy enough where I was.” 

My mother smiled in the superior way of grown¬ 
ups. “I expect”, she said, “you’ve read enough 
history to know that anyone who seizes a crown 
tries to get rid of its rightful owner. You see, it 
saves complications later on.” 

“I shouldn’t have worried him,” said Jack. “He 
could have it all so far as I’m concerned.” 

“You can’t be sure of that,” my mother said 
gravely. “One may change one’s mind on grow¬ 
ing older and finding out all the advantages of 
wealth. Anyway, this poor Elverdingen was not 
going to take any chances. Before producing his 
claimant, he was determined to do away with the 
rightful one.” 

“What d’you mean—do away?” I asked. “What 
could he have done to Jack, anyway?” 
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Explanation 

My mother looked graver still. She was silent 
for a moment, then she said: “Of course, one can’t 
be sure. All we know is that a poor man—and a rich 
man, too—will do terrible things if the desire for 
money gets the upper hand of him. Let’s leave it 
at that, shall we? And let’s be thankful that Jack 
was generous enough to persuade his lawyer not 
to take any steps against Elverdingen. I have seen 
his son. He is a charming boy. I am glad to say 
he knows nothing of what happened.” 

“And where does Arielle come in?” I asked. 

“She was as bad as her husband,” mv mother 
answered. “Elverdingen was for a long time a 
widower; then he met Arielle who was performing 
in a music-hall. She is twenty years younger than 
he is. They married last year. So you see, she had 
not forgotten the work which she used to live by. 
It was pretty clever of Mr. Elverdingen to bring 
her into the plot in the way he did.” 

“And that’s that,” said Jack. “Well, we’ll have 
to have some more talks later, because one thing’s 
certain: I’m not going to live here. Now let’s get 
back to Brussels. We cross to England to-morrow?” 

“Yes,” said my mother. 

“Thank goodness! Charley!” 

Charley Chaffinch came running round a corner 
of the house. He looked splendid in his new 
livery, his navy blue coat and breeches, his shiny 
leggings and peaked cap. He held open the door 
of the car and we all got in. 
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Explanation 

“Brussels,” Jack said. 

Sprouts!” Charley answered, slammed the 
door, and climbed with a grin to the wheel. 
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